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BOOK    VIo 


FROM  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  BookVI. 
difcovered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and      ^'    -^ 
received  the  firft  obfcure  hints  concerning  the  schemes  for 

difcovering 

opulent  countries  with  which  it  might  open  a  p«'"» 
communication,    the   wifhes    and   fchemes   of 
every  enterpriiing  perfon   in  the  colonies   of 
Darien  and  Panama  were  turned  tov/ards  the 
wealth  of  thofe  unknown  regions.     In  an  age 
when  the  fpirit  of  adventure  v/as  fo  ardent  and 
vigorous,  that  large  fortunes  were  wafted,  and 
the  moft  alarming  dangers  braved,  in  purfuit 
of  difcoveries  merely  poffible,  the  fainteft  ray 
of  hope  was  followed  with  eager  exped;ation> 
and  the  flighteft  information  was  fufficient  to 
Vol.  IIL  B  jnfpire 
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Book VI.    infpire  fuch  perfedb  confidence,  as  conducted 


men  to  the  mod  arduous  undertakings  ^ 


trnfuccefs- 
ful  for  fome 
time. 


Accordingly,  feveral  armaments  were  fit- 
ted out  in  order  to  explore  and  take  pofTefnon 
of  the  countries  to  the  eafl  of  Panama,  but 
under  the  condu6l  of  leaders  whofe  talents  and 
reiburces  were  unequal  to  the  attempt  ^  As 
the  exGurfions  of  thofe  adventurers  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to 
which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of 
Tierra  Firme,  a  mountainous  region  covered 
with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and  extremely 
unhealthy,  they  returned  with  difmal  accounts 
concerning  the  diftrcffes  to  which  they  had 
been  expofed,  and  the  unpromifing  afpecl  of 
the  places  which  they  had  vifited.  Damped 
by  thefe  tidings,  the  rage  for  difcovery  in  that 
direction  abated;  and  it  became  the  general 
opinion,  that  Balboa  had  founded  vifionary 
hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill 
underftood,  or  calculated  to  deceive. 

Undertaken  BuT  thcrc  wcrc  thrcc  pcrfons  fettled  in  Pa- 
Aimlgro?*  nama,  on  whom  the  circumilances  which  de- 
andLuque.    ^^^Ycd  othcrs  made  fo  little  impreffion,  that. 


3  See  NOTE   I. 

^  Calancha  Coronica,  p.  loo. 
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at  the  very  moment  when  all  confidered  Bal-  BookVL 
boa's  expe6latlons  of  difcovering  a  rich  coun-  1^24. 
try,  by  fleering  towards  the  eaft,  as  chimerical,, 
they  refolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his 
fcheme.  The  names  of  thofe  extraordinary 
men  were  Francifco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Alma- 
gro,  and  Hernando  Luque.  Pizarro  was  the 
natural  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable 
family  by  a  very  low  woman,  and,  according 
to  the  cruel  fate  which  often  attends  the  off- 
fpring  of  unlawful  love,  had  been  fo  totally 
negle6led  in  his  youth  by  the  author  of  his 
birth,  that  he  feems  to  have  deftined  him 
never  to  rife  beyond  the  condition  of  his  mo- 
ther. In  confequence  of  this  ungenerous  idea, 
he  fet  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to 
keep  hogs.  But  the  afpiring  mind  of  young 
Pizarro  difdaining  that  ignoble  occupation,  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlifted  as  a 
foldier,  and  afte^  ferving  fome  years  in  Italy, 
embarked  for  America,  which,  by  opening 
fuch  a  boundlefs  range  to  adlive  talents,  al- 
lured every  adventurer  whofe  fortune  was  not 
equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There  Pi- 
zarro early  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  With  a 
temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring  than  the  con- 
ftitution  of  his  body  was  robufl,  he  was  fore- 
mofl  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  greateft 

B  2  hardships. 
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BookVI.  hardfhips,  and  unfubdiied  by  any  fatigue. 
1524.  Though  fo  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even 
read,  he  was  foon  Gonfidered  as  a  man  formed 
to  command.  Every  operation  committed  to 
his  conduct  proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy 
but  rare  conjunction,  he  united  perfeverance 
with  ardour,  and  was  as  cautious  in  executing, 
as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.  By  en- 
gaging early  in  active  life,  without  any  re- 
fource  but  his  ov/n  talents  and  induflry,  and 
by  depending  on  himfelf  alone  in  his  flruggles 
to  emerge  from  obfcurity,  he  acquired  fuch  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  of  men, 
that  he  was  fitted  to  afTume  a  fuperior  part  in 
conducting  the  former,  and  in  governing  the 
latter  \ 


Almagro  had  as  little  to  boaft  of  his  defcent 
as  Pizarro.  The  one  was  a  baftard,  the  other 
a  foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion,  in 
the  camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the 
Ibldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefa- 
tigable a6livity,  or  infurmountable  conftancy 
in  enduring  the  hardiliips  infeparable  from  mi- 
litary fervice  in  the  New  \¥orid.     But  in  Al- 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i  &  2,  pafilm.  dec.  4.  lib.  vi.  c.  107. 
Gomara  Hilt.  c.  144.     Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  9. 

magra 
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magro  thefe  virtues  were  accompanied  v/lth  ^0°^:  VI. 
the  opennefs,  generofity,  and  candour  natural  j^^^. 
to  men  whofe  profelTion  is  arms ;  in  Pizarro, 
they  were  united  with  the  addrefs^  the  craft, 
and  the  diffimulation  of  a  politician,  with  the 
art  of  concealing  his  own  purpofes,  and  with 
fagacity  to  penetrate  into  thofe  of  other  men. 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclefiaflic, 
%ho  aded  both  as  prieil  and  fchoolmailer  at 
Panama,  and,  by  means  which  the  contem- 
porary writers  have  not  defcribed,  had  amalTed 
riches  that  infpired  him  with  thoughts  of  riling 
to"  greater  eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  deftined  to  overturn  one  'T*"'.""' "^ 

their  ano-j 

of  the  mofl  extenfive  empires  on  the  face  of  ciation. 
the  earth;  Their  confederacy  for  this  purpofe 
was  authorifed  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of 
Panama.  Each  engaged  to  employ  his  whole 
fortune  in  the  adyenture.  Pizarro,  the,leail 
wealthy  of  the  three,  as  he  could  not  throw  fo 
large  a  fum  as  his  alTociates  into  the  common 
Hock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of 
greateft  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command 
in  perfon  the  armament  which  was  to  go  firft 
upon  difcovery.  Ahnagro  offered  to  condu6t 
the  fupplies  of  provifions  and  reinforcements 

B  3  of 
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Book. VI.  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  (land  in 
1524  need.  Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to 
negociate  vv^ith  the  governor,  and  fuperintend 
whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general  in- 
tereft.  As  the  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  uniformly 
accompanied  that  of  adventure  in  the  New 
World,  and  by  that  flrange  union  both  ac- 
quired an  increafe  of  force,  this  confederacy, 
formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  mofl:  folemn  a<5l  of  religion. 
Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided  a  confecrated 
hoft  into  three,  and  referving  one  part  to  him- 
felf,  gave  the  other  two  to  his  aflbciates,  of 
which  they  partook  -,  and  thus,  in  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  contra6l  of  which 
plunder  and  bloodflied  were  the  objecfts  '*. 

Their  firft         'Ppj^  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more 

attempt.  ,  ■*■  ^         ,    , 

fuited  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three 
alTociates,  than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enter- 
prife  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Pizarro 
Nev.  14.  fet  fail  from  Panama  with  a  fingle  vefTel,  of 
fmall  burden,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  men. 
But  in  that  age,  fo  little  were  the  Spaniards 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in 
Anaerica,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chofe 

^  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  vi.  c.  13.     ZaratCj,  lib.  i.  c.  i. 

for 
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for  his  departure  was   the  moft  improper  in   Book VI. 
the  whole  year  j    the  periodical  winds,  which       j^^^, 
were  then  {qi  in,  being  dire6tly  adverfe  to  the 
courfe  which   he  purpoled  to  fleer  ^.     After 
beating  about   for  leventy  days,    with  nnuch 
danger  and  incelTant  fatigue,  Pizarro's  progrefs       ^5*5* 
towards  the  fouth-cafl  was  not  greater  than 
what  a  fkiiful  navigator  will  now  nnake  in  as 
many  hours.     He  touched  at  feveral  places  on 
the  coaft  of  Tierra  Firme,   but  found  every 
where  the  fanae  uninviting  country  which  for- 
mer adventurers  had  defcribedj  the  low  grounds 
converted  into  fwamps  by  the  overflowing  of. 
rivers;    the  higher,   covered  with  impervious 
woods ',    few  inhabitants,  and  thofe  fierce  and 
hoflile.    Famine,  fatigue,  frequent  rencounters 
with  the  natives,  and,  above  all,  the  diflem- 
pers  of  a  moift,  fultry  climate,   combined  in 
waflinff  his  flender  band  of  followers.     The   ^5'^"^^^ 

^  ^  with  llttiC 

undaunted  refolution  of  their  leader  continued,  ^^"efs. 
however,  for  fome  time,  to  fuflain  their  fpi- 
rits,  although  no  fign  had  yet  appeared  of  dif- 
covering  thofe  golden  regions  to  which  he  had 
promifed  to  condu6l  them.  At  length,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  that  inhofpitable  coafl,  and 
retire   to   Chuchama,    oppofite    to   the   pearl 

*  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Xerez,  p.  179. 

B  4  iflands. 
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Book  VI.   Iflands,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  fupply  of 
T^^T.      provifions  and  troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro  having  failed  from  that  pore 
with  feventy  men,  fcood  diredliy  tov/ards  that 
part  of  the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  his  afTociate.  Not  finding  him  there,  he 
landed  his  foldiers,  who,  in  fearching  for  their 
companions,  underwent  the  fame  diftreffes, 
and  were  expofed  to  the  fame  dano;ers,  which 
had  driven  them  out  of  the  country.  Repulfed 
at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a  fliarp  conflict,  in 
which  their  leader  loft  one  of  his  eyes  by  the 
wound  of  an  arrow,  they  iikewife  were  com- 
pelled to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the 
place  of  Pizarro's  retreat,  where  they  found 
fome  confolation  in  recounting  to  each  other 
their  adventures,  and  comparing  their  fuffer- 
june  24.  ings.  As  Almagro  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
river  St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of  Popayan, 
where  both  the  country  and  inhabitants  ap- 
peared with  a  more  promifing  afpedc,  that 
dawn  of  better  fortune  was  fufficient  to  deter- 
mine fuch  fanguine  proje6tors  not  to  abandon 
their  fcheme,  notwithftanding  ail  that  they  had 
fuffered  in  profecuting  it  ^ 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii,  c.  11,  12.      See  NOTE 

II. 

Almagro 
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Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  BockVL 
recruiting  their  fhattered  troops.     But  what  he      ,,^'7 
and  Pizarro   had  fuifered,   e;ave  his  country-  p"^  "* 

^  '^  ■^         It-me   the 

men  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  fervice,  undert^k. 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  levy  four- 
fcore  men  ^.  Feeble  as  this  reinforcement  v/as, 
they  did  not  hefitate  about  refuming  their 
operations.  After  a  long  feries  of  difafcers  and 
difappointments,  not  inferior  to  thofe  which 
they  had  already  experienced,  part  of  the  ar- 
mament reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on 
the  coaft  of  Quito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Emeraulds,  they 
beheld  a  country  more  champaign  and  fertile 
than  any  they  had  yet  difcovered  in  the  South- 
ern Ocean,  the  natives  clad  in  garm.ents  of 
woollen  or  cotton  ftufF,  and  adorned  with 
feveral  trinkets  of  gold  and  filver. 

But,  notwithftanding  thofe  favourable  ap- 
pearances, magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both 
by  the  vanity  of  the  perfons  who  brought  the 
report  from  Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  ima- 
gination of  thofe  who  liftened  to  them,  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  durft  not  venture  to  invade  a 
country  fo  populous  with  a  handful  of  men 

s  Zarate,  lib,  i,  c,  i. 

enfeebled 


lO 
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BookVI.  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  difeafes.  They  re- 
""""^y^  tired  to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Gallo,  where  Pi- 
zarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troops,  and  his 
aiTociate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  fuch  a  reinforcement,  as  might  enable 
them  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  opulent  territories 
whofe  exiftence  feemed  to  be  no  longer  doubt- 
ful \ 


P  zarro  re- 
called by  the 
governor  of 
Panama. 


But  fome  of  the  adventurers,  lefs  enterpri- 
fing,  or  lefs  hardy  than  their  leaders,  having 
fecretly  conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their 
fufFerings  and  lofTes  to  their  friends  at  Panama, 
Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception 
from  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who  had  fucceeded 
Pedrarias  in  the  government  of  thatfettlement. 
After  weighing  the  matter  with  that  cold  ceco- 
nomical  prudence  which  appears  the  firir  of 
all  virtues  to  perfons  whofe  limited  faculties  are 
incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing  great  de- 
figns,  he  concluded  an  expedition,  attended 
with  fuch  certain  wafte  of  men,  to  be  fo  detri- 
mental to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he 
not  only  prohibited  the  railing  of  new  levies, 
but  difpatched  a  vefTel  to  bring  home  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo. 
Almagro  and  Luque,  though  deeply  affedled 


h  Xerez,  18 1.    Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  13. 


with 
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with  thofe  meafures,  which  they  could  not  pre-  Book  VI. 
vent  and  durft  not  oppofe,  found  means  of  ~'^  ^ 
communicating  their  fentiments  privately  to 
Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquifh  an 
enterprife  that  was  the  foundation  of  all  their 
hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re-eftablifhing 
their  reputation  and  fortune,  which  were  both 
on  the  decline.  Pizarro's  mind,  bent  with 
inflexible  obltinacy  on  all  its  purpofes,  needed 
no  incentive  to  perfifl  in  the  fcheme.  He  Perfifls  in 
peremptorily  refufed  to  obey  the  governor  of  ^'^*^^^sn- 
Panama's  orders,  and  employed  all  his  addrefs 
and  eloquence  in  perfuading  his  men  not  to 
abandon  him.  But  the  incredible  calamities 
to  which  they  had  been  expofed  were  flill  fo 
recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts  of 
revifiting  their  families  and  friends  after  a  long 
abfence,  rufhed  with  fuch  joy  into  their  minds, 
that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  fand 
with  his  fword,  permitting  fuch  as  wifhed  to 
return  home  to  pafs  over  it,  only  thirteen  of  all 
the  daring  veterans  in  his  fervice  had  refolution 
to  remain  with  their  commander  '. 

This  fmall,    but  determined  band,   whofe 
names  the  Spanilh  hiftorians  record  with  de- 

*  Herrera,  dec.   3.    lib.  x.  e.  2,  3.      Zarate,    lib.  i, 
c.  ?.    Xerez,  181,    Gomara  Hift.  c.  109. 

ferved 
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BonK  VI.  ferved  praifc,  as  the  perfons  to  whofe  perfe- 
j^zT""^  vering  fortitude  their  country  is  indebted  for 
the  moll  valuable  of  all  its  American  poiTef- 
fions,  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  ifland  of  Gor- 
gona.  This,  as  it  was  farther  removed  from 
the  coafl  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited,  they 
confidered  as  a  m.ore  fecure  retreat,  where,  un- 
moleiled,  they  might  wait  for  fupplies  from 
Panama,  which  they  truiied  that  the  activity 
of  their  afibciates  would  be  able  to  procure. 
Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or 
cold  folicitors,  and  their  incelTant  importunity 
was  feconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the  colo- 
ny, which  e:>:claimed  loudly  agaijiA  the  infamy 
of  expofing  brave  men,  engaged  in  the  public 
fervice,  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what 
flowed  from  an  excefs  of  zeal  and  courage,  to 
perifh  like  the  mofc  odious  criminals  in  a  defert 
ifland.  Overcome  by  thofe  entreaties  and  ex- 
pofiulations,  the  governor  at  laft  confented  to 
fend  a  fmall  vefTel  to  their  relief.  But  that  he 
might  not  feem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any 
new  enterprife,  he  would  not  permit  one  land- 
m^an  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

Hardn^tps  By   this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions 

had  remained  five  months  in  an  ifland,  infa- 
mous for  the  mofl  unhealthy  climate  in  that 
3  region 
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region  of  America  *".  During  all  this  period.  Book  VI. 
their  eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  j^.e. 
of  fuccour  from  their  countrymen ;  but  worn 
out  at  length  with  fruitlefs  expedations,  and 
difpirited  with  fufFering  hardfhips  of  which 
they.faw  no  end,  they,  in  defpair,  came  to  a 
refolution  of  committing  themfelves  to  the 
ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that 
deteftable  abode.  But,  on  the  arrivalof  the 
veiTel  from  Panama,  they  were  tranfported 
with  fuch  joy,  that  all  their  fufferings  were  for- 
gotten. Their  hopes  revived,  and,  with  a  ra- 
pid tranfition,  not  unnatural  among  men  ac- 
cuflomed  by  their  mode  of  life  to  fudden 
vicifTitudes  of  fortune,  high  confidence  fuc- 
ceeding  to  extreme  dejection,  Pizarro  eafily 
induced  not  only  his  ov/n  followers,  but  the 
crew  of  the  velTel  from  Panamia,  to  refume  his 
former  fcheme  with  frefh  ardour.  Inftead  of 
returning  to  Pananrta,  they  flood  towards  *the 
fouth-eaft,  and  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in 
any  of  their  pall  efForts>  they,  on  the  twentieth 
day  after  their  departure  from  Gorgona,  difco- 
vered  the  coafl  of  Peru.  After  touching  at  oifcovers 
feveral  villages  on  the  coafl  no  wife  inviting,  ^'^"' 
they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  fome  note, 
about  three  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  diflin- 


»  See  NOTE  III. 


guifhed 
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Book  VI.  guifhed  for  its  flately  temple,  and  a  palace  of 
^"""^    '  the  Incds  or  fovereiojns  of  the  country  '.    There 

1520,  O  ^J 

the  Spaniards  feafted  their  eyes  with  the  firfl 
view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the 
Peruvian  empire.  They  beheld  a  country 
fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with  an  appear- 
ance of  regular  induftry ;  the  natives  decently 
clothed,  and  poflelTed  of  ingenuity  fo  far  fur- 
paffing  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
as  to  have  the  ufe  of  tame  domeftic  animals. 
But  what  chiefly  attradled  their  notice,  was 
fuch  a  fhow  of  gold  and  filver,  not  only  in  the 
ornaments  of  their  perfons  and  temples,  but  in 
feveral  vefTels  and  utenfils  for  common  ufe, 
formed  of  the  fame  precious  metals,  as  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  thefe  abounded  with  pro- 
fufion  in  the  country.  Pizarro  and  his  com- 
panions feemed  now  to  have  attained  to  the 
completion  of  their  moft  fanguine  hopes,  and 
fancied  that  all  their  wifhes  and  dreams  of  rich 
domains,  and  inexhauflible  treafures,  would 
foon  be  realized. 

Returns  to         BuT  with  the  flendcr  force  then  under  his 

Panama.      command,  Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich 

country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain 

pofTefllon.     He  ranged,    however,    for   fome 

■  ^  Calancha,  p.  103. 

time 
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time  along  the  coall,  maintaining  every  where  Book  VI. 
a  peaceable  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  no  lefs  T^^J^ 
aflonifhed  at  their  new  vifitants,  than  the  Spa-  . 
niards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance  of 
opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld. 
Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as  was  re- 
quifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the  difco- 
very,  Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants 
fome  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  fheep,  fome 
vefTels  of  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  fome  fpeci- 
mens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and 
two  young  men,  whom  he  propofed  to  inftrud: 
in  the  Caftilian  language,  that  they  might  ferve 
as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  he  me- 
ditated. With  thefe  he  arrived  at  Panama, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  year  from  the 
time  of  his  departure  thence "".  No  adventurer 
of  the  age  fuffered  hardlhips  or  encountered 
dangers  which  equal  thofe  to  which  he  was  ex- 
pofed  during  this  long  period.  The  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  forti- 
tude with  which  he  furmounted  the  other,  ex- 
ceed whatever  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3 — 6.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii. 
c.  7,  8.  Vega,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  10 — 14.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c,  2. 
Benzo  Hift.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 

New 
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Book  VI.   New  World,  where  fo  many  roman-tic  difplays' 
of  thole  virtues  occur* 


Ne 


152S.  ^  Neither  the  fplendid  relation  that  Pizarro 
fch'emes  gavc  of  the  incrcdible  opulcnce  of  the  country 
dat?s!^^^°"  which  he  had  difcovered,  nor  his  bitter  com- 
plaints on  account  of  that  unfeafonable  recal  of 
his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  attempt  making  any  fettlemiCnt  there,  could 
move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  fwerve  from 
his  former  purpofe.  He  fliil  contended,  that 
the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade 
fuch  a  mighty  empire,  and  refufed  to  authorife 
an  expedition  which  he  forefaw  would  be  fo 
alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in 
which  he  prefided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its 
Itrength.  His  coldnefs,  hov/ever,  did  not  in 
any  degree  abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  affo- 
ciates  -,  but  they  perceived  that  they  could  not 
carry  their  fcheme  into  execution  without  the 
countenance  of  fuperior  authority,  and  mufl. 
folicit  their  fovereign  to  grant  that  permiffion 
which  they  could  not  extort  fromi  his  delegate. 
With  this  view,  after  adjufling  among  them- 
felves  that  Pizarro  lliould  claim  the  ftation  of 
governor,  Almagro  that  of  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bifhop  in  tlie 
country  which  they  purpofed  to  conquer,  they 
:-r*^-*-:  fent 
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fent  Pizarro  as  their  agent  to  Spain,  though  Book  VI. 
their  fortunes  were  now  fo  much  exhaufied  by       ,5js. 
the  repeated  efforts  which  they  had  made,  that 
they  found  fome  difficulty  in   borrowing  the 
fmall  fum  requifite  towards  equipping  him  for 
the  voyage  \ 

Pizarro  lofl  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  pizarrofen? 
and  new  as  the  fcene  might  be  to  him,  he  ap-  nefj^diter 
peared  before  the  emperor  with  the  unembar- 
raffed  dignity  of  a  man  confcious  of  what  his 
iervices  merited ;  and  he  conducted  his  neso- 
ciations  with  an  infinuating  dexterity  of  ad- 
drefs,  which  could  not  have  been  expe<5ted 
either  from  his  education  or  former  habits  of 
life*  His  feeling  defcription  of  his  own  fuf- 
ferings,  and  his  pompoi^s  account  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  difcovered,  confirmed  by  the 
fpecimens  of  its  productions  which  he  exhi- 
bited, made  fueh  an^impreffion  both  on  Charles 
and, his  miiniflers,  that  they  not  only  approved 
of  the  intended  expedition,  but  feemed  to  be 
interefled  in  the  fuccefs  of  its  leader.  Prefum- 
ing  on  thofe  difpofitions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro 
paid  little  attention  to  the  interefl  of  his  affo- 
ciates.     As  the  pretenfions  of  Luque  did  not  Megieflshis 

"  Herrera,  dec.  4,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.     Vega,  2.  lib.i.  c.  14. 

Vol.  Ill,  C  interfere 
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Book yi. 'interfere  with  his  own,    he  obtained   for  him 

"^^Z     the  ecclefiaflical  dignity  to  which  he  afpired. 

For  Ahnagroj  he  claimed  only  the  command 

of  the  fortrefs  which  Ihould  be  ere6led  at  Tum- 

bez.      To   himfelf  he   fecured    whatever   his 

July  26.     boundlefs  ambition  could  defire.     He  was  ap- 

and  procures  * 

ihe  fupreme  pointed  govemor,  captain-general,  and  ade- 
him^eif.  lantado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had  difco- 
veredj  and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  fupreme 
authority,  civil  as  well  as  military  j  and  a  full 
right  to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments 
ufually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the  New 
World.  His  jurifdiction  was  declared  to  ex- 
tend two  hundred  leagues  along  the  coaft  to  the 
fouth  of  the  river  St.  Jago  -,  to  be  independent 

;pf  the  governor  of  Panama  j  and  he  had  power 
to  nominate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  ferve 
under  him..     In   return  for   thofe  concelTionSj 

•  which  coil  the  court  of  Spain  nothing,  as  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  depended  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  Pizarro's  oY/n  efforts,  he  engaged  to  raife 
two  hundred  and  fifty  mien,  and  to  provide  the 

.  Ihips,  arms,  and  warlike  {lores  requifite  towards 

-fubjecling,  to  the  crownofCa{liie,  the  country 
of  which  the  o-overnment  was  allotted  him. 

sienoerfr.rce       INCONSIDERABLE  as  the  body  of  meii  was> 

terS'^'''    which  Pizarro   had  undertaken"  to  raife,-   his 

4  '  funds 
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Funds  and   credit  were  fo  low  that  he  could  Book  VI, 
hardly  complete  half  the  nunaber;  and  after 

obtaining  his  patents  from  the  crown,  he  was 
obliged  to  ileal  privately  out  of  the  pore  of  ' 
Seville^  in  order  to  elude  the  fcrutiny  of  the 
officers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine  whe- 
ther he  had  fulfilled  the  flipulations  in  his  con- 
trad:  ^^v„  Before  his  departure,    however,    he 

^received  fome  fupply  of  money  from  Cortes, 
who  having  returned  to  Spain  about  this  time, 
was  willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towards  ena- 
bling an  ancient  companion,  with  whofe  talents 
and  courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  begin 

.  ^career  of  glory  fimilar  to  that  which  he  him-. 
fel|*hadfinilhedP. 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched 
'?Lcrofs  the  ifthmus  to  Panama,,  accompanied  by 

tis  three  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gon- 
Ji^py  bf  whom  the  firfl  was  born  in  lawful 
'Jwedlock,  the  two  latter,  like  himfelf,  were  of 
^illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francifco  de  Alcan- 
^  jara,  his  mother's  brother.     They  were  all  in 

the  prime  of  life,    and  of  fuch  abilities  and 
•tourage,  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  diftinguiihed 

part  in  his  fubfequent  tranfaciions, 

'«  Kerrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  viL  c.  9. 
P  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  c*  10. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  foufid 

Almagro  fo  much  exafperated  at  the  manner 

HisrVconct-  j^  which  hc  had  condu6led  his  negociationjj 

Jiation  with  r    r  n  %  ' 

Almagro.     that  hc  not  only  refuled  to  act  any  longer  in 
concert  with  a  man,  by  whofe  perfidy  he  had 
been  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours  to 
which  he  had  a  juft  claim,  but  laboured  t0;. 
form  a  new  afTociation,  in  order  to  thwart  or 
to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  difcove- 
ries.     Pizarro,  however^  had  more  wifdom  and 
addrefs  than  to  fuffer  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all- 
his  fchemes,  to  become  irreparable.     By  offer* 
ing  voluntarily  to  relinquifh  the  office  of  ade- 
lantado,  and  promifing  to  concur  in  foliciting 
that  title,  with  an  independent  government,^ 
for  Almagro,  he  gradually  mitigated  the  rage 
of  an  open-hearted  foldier,  which  had  been 
violent,    but   was   not    implacable.      Luque^,. 
highly  fatisfied  with  having  been  fuccefsful  in 
all  his  own  pretenfions^  cordially  feconded  Pi- 
zafro's  endeavours.     A  reconciliation  was  ePf 
fe<5led;    and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its^ 
origmal  termsy  that  the  enterprife  Ihould  b&j) 
c'^ried  on  at  the  common  expence  of  the  afforf^ 
dates,  and  the  profits  accruing  from  it  fhoul^]. 
be-equally  divided  among  them  ''v  •  u^^ 

1  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  viJ.  c.  9.     ^7afale*  liB.  1.  ccj. 
Vega,  2.  lib.  1.-  C.-I4.-''  -^  =^^^^^1  ^^^^^ '^^  ^'  7ii(it;on 
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Even   after  their  re-iinion,  and  the  utmoft  Book  VX* 
efforts  of  their  interefl,  three  fmall  vefTels,  with      ,Tr^ 
^   hundred   and   eighty  foldiers^   thirty-fix  of  'rheir^mjr 
whom  were  horfemen,  compofed  the  armament 
which  they  were  able  to  fit  out.     But  the  aftQ* 
nifhing  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
had  infpired  them  with  fuch  ideas  of  their  own 
fuperiority^  that  Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to  fail"     ^SV* 
:|i5?ith  this  contemptible  force  to  invade  a  great  * 

empire.  Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as  fofr 
merlv,  to  follow  him  with  what  reinforcement 
jof  men  he  ftiould  be  able  to  myfler.  As  the 
feafon  for  enibarking  was  properly  chofen,  and 
the  courfe  of  navigation  between  Panama  and 
Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  completed 
the  voyage  in  thirteen  days;  though,  by  the 
force  of  the  winds  and  currents,  he  was  carried 
above  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tum- 
b'ez,'  the  place  of  his  deftination,  and  obliged 
to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew.  Lan4M'tt 

'   .  *>  *  Peru* 

Without  Iqfing  a  moment^  he  began  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  fouth,  taking  care,  how*^ 
ever,^not  to  depart  far  from  the  fea-fiiore,  both 
that -he  might  eafily  effedl  a  jundlion  with  the 
flapplies  which  he  expected  from  Panama,  and 
fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  by  keep^* 
ing  as  near  as  pofiible  to  his  fliips.  But  as  the 
pountry  in  feveral  parts  on  the  coail  of  Peru  is 

C  3  b.arren. 
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*3<5ot:VI.  barren,  unhealthful,   and  thinly   peopled";   a^ 
jcjf.      the  Spaniards  had"  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  near 
their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  o;reat- 
efl  i  and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  at- 
tacking the  natives  v/hen  he  ihould  have  fludied 
to  gain  their  confidenccj  had  forced  them  to 
abandon  their   habitations;    famine^    fatigue^ 
and  difeafes  of  various  kinds,  brought  upon 
him  and  his  follov/ers  calamities  hardly  infe- 
por  to  thofe  which  they  had  endured  in  their 
-former  expedition.     Vvhat  they  now   experi- 
,  enced    correfponded  fo  ill    vyith   the  alluring 
defcription  of  the  country  giyen  by  pizarro, 
that  many  began  tp  reproach  him,  and  every 
foldier.  muil  have  become  cold  to  the  fervice, 
ii&    eveii.  in    this   unfertile   region   of    Peru, 
iTicj  jbad  not  met  with  foiiie  appearances  of 
wealth    and    cultivation,    which    feemed    to 
Apiii  14.    juftify  ^he  report  of  t^eir  leader.     At  length 
.  they  ^reached  the  province  of  Coaque ;  and, 
^  Jiaving  furprifed  the  principal  fettlement  of  the 
L  natives,  they  feized  there  veflels  and  ornaments 
of  gold,  and  fdyer^  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
ihoufand  pefos,  with  other  booty  of  fuch  va- 
..  lue/  as  difpelled  all  their  doubts,  ancl  infpired 
^ ,  ^he  rijpft  defponding  with  fanguine  hopes  ^ 

'*" '  llei'ref'a,Mec"  4,  lib.  "loi.  c.  9."Iib.  ii.  c.  i.  Xeres/  182, 

"     "  PiZARRO 
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■:■  PiZARRo  himfelf  was  fo  much  delighted  with  Book  VI. 
this  rich  fpoil^   which  he  confidered  as  the  firfl-       ,^^i. 
fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treafure,  that  he  "res^lork- 
inftantly  difpatched  one  of  his  (hips  to  Panama  tai^-ngaie- 
with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagrd ,  and  ano-  razm, 
ther  to  Nicaraofua  with  a  confidcrable  fum  to 
ibme  perfons  of  influence   in   that  province, 
in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers,  by  this  early 
difplay  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired. 
Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  march  along  the 
coaft,  and  difdaining  to  employ  any  means  of 
-reducing  the  natives   but  force,  he   attacked 
them  with  fuch  violence  in  their  fcattered  ha> 
bitations,  as  compelled  them  either  to  retire 
into  the  interior  country,  or  to  fubmit  to  his 
yoke,    "trhis   fudden   appearance  of  invaders, 
whofe  afpe6l  and  manners  were  fo  flrange,  and 
whofe  power  feemed  to  be  fo  irrefiitible,  made 
the  fame  dreadful  imprefTion  as  in  other  parts 
of  America,     Pizarro  hardly  inet  with  refift- 
ance  until  he  attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna  in 
the   bay  of  GuayquiL      As   that   was   better 
peopled  than  the  country  through  v/hich  he  had 
palTed,  and  its  inhabitafits  fiercer  and  leis  civi- 
lized than  thofe  of  the  continent,  they  defended 
themfelves   with    fuch   obftinate  valour,    that 
Pizarro  fpent  fix  m-onths  in  reducing  them  to 
fjbiedion.     Erom  Puna  he  Droce^dsd  to  Turn- 

C  4  bez^ 
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Book  VI.   bez,  where  the  diftempers  which  raged  among 
^j.'7.      his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for  three - 
months  '. 

Whiee  M  wis  thus  employed,  he  began  to 
reap  advantage  from  his  attention,  to  fpread  the 
Receives       fame  of  his  firfl  fuccefs  at  Coaque.     Two  dif- 
continues  to  ferent  detachments  arrived   from  Nicaragua, 
a  Vance.       ^}^ic|^^  though   neither  exceeded  thirty  men,* 
he  confidered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  con- 
fequence  to  his  feeble  band,  efpecially  as  the 
one  was  under  the  command  of  Sebaftian  Be- 
nalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  of- 
ficers not  inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to 
May  i6.     any  who  had  ferved  in  America.     From  Tum- 
bez  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura,  and  in  an 
advantageous  llation  near  the  mouth  of  it,^  he 
eftabliihed  the  firft  Spanifh  colony  in  Peru  j  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  t)f  St.  Michael. 

:  As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
osentre  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually 
received'  more  full  information  concerning  it=s 
extent  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  its 
affairs  at  that  jundrure.     Without  fome  know- 

.■:.,'J.i'^.'  §^ncho  ap.  Ramyf.  iii.  p.  371,,?,   Herrera,  dec.  4. 
. Jil5^.,yiir  c.  1 8.   lib.  ix.  c.  \.    . karate,   Ub.  ii.    c  2,  3. 

led^c 
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ledge  of  thefe,  he  could  not  have  conducted  Boor  VI., 
his  operations  with  propriety  y  and  without  a  '~,^^;^- 
ibitable  attention  to  them,  it  is  impoffible  ta^, 
account  for  the  progrefs  which  the  Spaniards 
had  already  made,  or  to  unfold  the  caa^fts^x^f 
their,  iuhfequeot.iucGeis.  .     ^ 

At   the  tinie  when  the  Spaniards  invaded^*^**?^*^* 

■•■        _  Peruvian 

Peru,  the  dominions  of  its  fovereigns  extended  empire. 
in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  abov^  fifteen 
hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Its 
breadth,  from  eaftto  weft,  was  much  lefs  con?* 
fiderable;  being  uniformly  bounded  by  the  vaft 
ridge  of  the  Andes^   ftretching  from  its  one 
extremity  to  the  other.     Peru,  like  the  reft  of 
the  New  World,   was  originally  poiTefTed  by 
fmall   independent  tribes,  differing  from  each 
other  in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude 
policy.     All,  however,  were  fo  little  civilized, 
that,  if  the  traditions  concerning  their  mode 
of  life,    preferved*  among   their   defcendants, 
deferve  credit,  they  muft  be  clafied  among  the 
riBoft 'Unimproved  favages  of  America.     Stran- 
gers to  e.yery  fpecies  of  cultivation  or  regular 
induftry,  without  any  fised  refidepce,  and  un- 
acquainted with  thofe  fentiments  and  obliga- 
tions which  form  the  firft  bonds  of  focial  union, 
they  are  faid  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in 
^  the 
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Book  vx,  the  forcfts,  with  which  the  country  was  then 
153a.  covered,  more  like  wild  beads  than  like  men. 
After  they  had  flruggled  for  feveral  ages  v/ith 
the  hardships  and  calamities  which  are  inevi- 
table in  this  barbarous  ftate,  and  when  no  cir- 
cumilance  feemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
any  uncommon  effort  towards  improvement, 
we  are  told  that  there  appeared  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  ma- 
jeftic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments. 
They  declared  themfelves  to  be  children  of  the 
Sun,  fent  by  their  beneficent  parent,  who  be- 
held with  pity  tht  miferies  of  the  human  race, 
to  inftru6l  and  to  reclaim  themi.  At  their  per- 
fuafion,  enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity 
in  whole  name  they  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak, 
feveral  of  the  difperfed  favages  united  together, 
and  receiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  in* 
junctions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they 
fettled,  and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  fuch 
were  the  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfon- 
ages,  having  thus  colle6led  fome  wandering 
tribes,  formed  that  focial  union,  which,  by 
multiplying  the  defires,  and  uniting  the  efforts 
of  the  human  fpecies,    excites  induilry,   and 

leads 
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leads  to  improvement,  MancoCapac  inilrnfled  Book  VI, 
the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  iifeful  arts.  *~  T/ql. 
Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and 
to  weave.  By  the  labour  of  the  one  fex,  fub-  ' 
fiftence  became  lefs  precarious ;  by  that  of  the 
other,  life  was  rendered  more  comfortable. 
.After  fecuring^  the  objeds  of  firft  neceffity  In 
an  infant  ftate,  by  providing  food,  raiment, 
and  habitations  for  the  rude  people  of  whom 
he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  at- 
tention towards  introducing  fuch  lavv^s  and  po- 
licy as  might  perpetuate  their  happinefs.  By 
iiis  inftitutions,  which  fhall  be  more  particu- 
larly explained  hereafter,  the  various  relations 
in  private  life  were  eilablifhed,  and  the  duties 
refulting  from  them  prefcribed  with  fuch  pro^ 
priety,  as  gradually  formed  a  barbarous  people 
to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  adminiflra- 
tion,  the  fundbions  of  perfons  in  authority  were 
fo  precifely  defined,  and  the  fubordination  of 
thofe  under  their  jurifdiftion  maintained  with 
fuch  a  fleady  hand,  that  the  fociety  in  which 
he  prefided,  foon  alTumed  the  afpeft  of  a  re= 
^gular  and  well-governed  (late,  ^ 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition, 
"^asYounded  the  empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords 
^f  Peru.     At  iird,  its  extent  was  fmall.     The 

tei;ritory 
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Book  VI.  territory  of  Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above 
4331.  eight  leagues  from  Guzco.  But  within  its  nar? 
row  precin6ls  he  exerciled  abfolute  and  un- 
controlled authority.  His  fucceflbrs,  as  their 
dominions  expanded,  arrogated  a  fimilar  jurif- 
di6lion  over  their  fubjecls :  the  defpotifin  of 
Aiia  was  not  more  complete.  The  Incas  were 
not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  revered  as 
divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  facred, 
■and,  by  prohibiting  intenp.arriages  with  the 
people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus- 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  peculiarities  in  drefs  and  orna- 
ments, v/hich  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  af-^ 
fume.  The  monarch  himfelf  appeared  with'' 
enfigns  of  royalty  referved  for  him  alone  j  and 
received  from  his  fubjecls  marks  of  obfequious- 
homage  and  refpedl,  which  approached  alrnoft 
to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded 
power  of  their  monarchs  feems  ta'  have  beeji' 
uniformly  accompanied  with  attention  to  th^' 
good  of  their  fubjedts.  It  was  not  the  rage  of 
conqueft,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of 
their  countrymen,  that  prompted  the  incas  to 
extend  their  dominions,  but  the  defire  of  dif? 

fufing 
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ftjfing  the   bleflings  of  civilization,    and  the  BookVL 
knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  poflefled,      f^^ 
among  the  barbarous  people  whom  they  re- 
duced.     During  a  fucceflion  of  twelve  mo- 
narchs,  it  is  faid  that  not  one  deviated  from 
this  beneficQat  Ghara<5ter  ^ 

When  the  Spaniards  firfl  vlfited  the  coailof 
Peru,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-fiXj  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  mo- 
narch from  the  founder  of  the  ftate,  was  feated 
on  the  throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  prince 
diilinguiflicd  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues 
peculiar  to  the  race,  but  eminent  for  his  mar- 
tial talents.  By  his  victorious  arms  the  king- 
dpiTl.  of.  Quito  was  fubjeded,  a  conquefl  of 
fuch  extent  and  importance  as  almoil  doubled, 
the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was 
fond  of  refiding  in  the  capital  of  that  valuable 
province,  which  he  had  added  to  his  domi- 
nions j  and,  notwithilanding  the  ancient  'and 
fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy  againfl  pol- 
luting the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  vanquiihed 
monarch  of  Quito.     She  bore  him  a  fon  named 

I0  a3nriODD£  5fil  3Y5 
T  decade  Leon,  Chron.  c.44,     Herrera^  dec.  3.  lib.  x, 

CjL,  i^c.  5.  lib.  iii»  c.  17. 

^fe  loiirbDsna  Atahualpa, 
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Book  VI.  Atahualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  whicli 
^_^-^7.  feems  to  have  happened  about  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  he  ap-* 
pointed  his  fucceflbr  in  that  kingdom,  leaving 
the  reft  of  his  dominions  to  Huafcar,  his  eldeft 
fon,  by  a  mother  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly 
as  the  Peruvians  revered  the  m.emory  of  a  mo- 
narch v/ho  had  reigned  with  more  reputation 
and  fplendour  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  the 
defdnation  of  Huana  Capac  concerning  the 
fucceliion,  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  a  maxim 
coeval  v/ith  the  em^pire,  and  founded  on  au- 
thority deemed  facred,  that  it  was  no  fooner 
known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  difguft. 
Encouraged  by  thofe  fentiments  of  his  fubjedls, 
Huafcar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the 
governiiient  of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  hiiri 
as  his  lawful  fuperior.  But  it  had  been  the 
firfl  care  of  Atahilalpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of 
troops  which  had  accompanied  his  father  to 
Quito.  Thefe  were  the  flower  of  the  Peru- 
vian warriors^  to  whofe  valour  Huana  Capac 
had  been  indebted  for  all  his  viclories.  Rely- 
ing on  their  fupport,  Atahualpa  firft  eluded  his 
brother*s  demand,  and  then  marched  againil 
him  in  hoftile  array. 

Thus 
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'  Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  Book'^I^ 
title  of  the  one  founded  on  ancient  ufa^e,  and  "^^^TXT^ 
that  of  the  other  aiTerted  by  the  veteran  troops, 
involved  Peru  in  civil  war,  a  calamity,  to 
which,  under  aJuccefTion  of  virtuous  princes, 
it  had  hitherto  been  a  ftranger.  In  fuch  a 
conteft  the  iiTue  was  obvious.  The  force  o£ 
arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  Islws^ 
Atahualpa  remained  vidorious,  and  made  a 
cruel  ufe  of  his  vi6lory.  Confcious  of  the  de* 
fe6l  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown>  he  attempted 
to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by  putting  to 
death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun  defcended 
from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could  feize  either 
by  force  or  flratagem.  From  a  political  mo- 
tive, the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huafcar, 
who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  prolonged 
for  fome  time,  that,  by  ifluing  orders  in  his 
name,  the  ufurper^  might  more  eafily  eftabiifH 
his  own  authority  "^ 

When'  Pizarfo  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Favourable- 
Matthew,  this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  ^gr^VoS^i 
brothers  in  its  greateft  fury.     Had  he  made 

"  2)arate,    lib.  i.  c.  15,      Vega,    r.  lib.  ix.   c.  12  and 
32—40.     Ecrrera,  dec  5,  lib,  i.  c,  2,  lib.  iii.  c,  17. 

any 
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Book  VL  any  hoflile  attempt  in  his  former  vifit  to  Pfril 
~j'j2,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-feven,  he  muft  then  have  encountered 
the  force  of  a  powerful  ft  ate,  united  under  a 
monarch,  poiTeffed  of  capacity  as  well  as  eou- 
rage>  and  unembarraffed  with  any  care  that 
could  divert  him  from  oppofing  his  progrefs. 
But  at  this  time;^  the  two  competitors,  though 
they  received  early  accounts  of  the  arrival  and 
violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  were  fo 
intent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war,  which 
they  deemed  more  interefting,  that  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconfiderable  in  number  to  excite  any  great 
alarm,  and  to  whofe  career,  it  would  be  eafy, 
as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  check  when  more 
atleifure* 


He  avails  By    this    fortunate   coincidence   of  events^ 

himfeifof  .  _  i  i     i  r 

it.  and  ad-     whereof  Pizarro  could  have  no  forefight,  and 
of  which,  from  his  defe6live  mode  of  inter- 


vances. 


courfe  with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  re- 
mained long  ignorant,  he  was  permitted  to 
carry  on  his  operations  unmolefted,  and  ad* 
vanced  to.  the  centre  of  a  great  empire  before 
one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted  to  ftop  his 
career.  During  their  progrefs,  the  Spaniards 
ha^; acquired  fome  imperfed  knowledge  of  this 

ftruggle 
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ftruggle  between  the  two  contending  facStions.  ^oo^  VI« 

The  firfl  complete  information^  with  refpe6l      i^C^ 

to   it^    they  received  from  meffengers  v/hom 

Huafcar  fent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  folicit  his 

aid  againfl  Atahualpa,  whom  he  repj-efented  as 

a  rebel  and  an  ufurper ".     Pizarro  perceived  at 

once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence^  and 

forefaw  fo   clearly  all  the   advantages   which 
might  be  derived  from  this  divided  flate  of  the  / 

kingdom,  which  he  had  invaded,  that,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  reinforcement  which  he  ex- 
pected from  Panama,  he  determined  to  pufli 
forward,  while  inteiline  difcord  put  it  but  of 
the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with 
their  whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking  part> 
as  circumflances  Ihould  incline  him,  with  one 
of  the  competitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with 
greater  eafe  to  crufh  both*  Enterprifing  as 
the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all  their  ope- 
rations againfl  Americans,  and  diflinguifhed  as 
Pizarro  was  among  his  countrymen  for  daring 
courage,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  after  ha- 
ving proceeded  hitherto  flowly,  and  with  much 
caution,  he  would  have  changed  at  once  his 
fyftem  of  operation,  and  have  ventured  upon  a 

"  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

Vol,  III.  D  meafure 
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Book  VI.  meafure  fo  hazardous,  without  fome  new  mo- 


i532' 


tive  or  profpecl  to  juftify  it. 


State  of  his  -^s  hc  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in 
forces.  order  to  leave  a  garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  fuf- 
ficient  to  defend  a  ilation  of  equal  importance 
as  a  place  of  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafler,  and 
as  a  port  for  receiving  any  fupplies  which  fhould 
come  from  Panama,  he  began  his  march  with 
a  very  flender  and  ill-accoutred  train  of  fol- 
lowers. They  confided  of  fixty-two  horfe- 
men  %  and  a  hundred  and  two  foot-foldiers,  of 
whom  twenty  were  armed  v/ith  crofs-bows,  and 
three  with  mufkets.  He  directed  his  courfe 
towards  Caxamalca,  a  fmali  town  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  twelve  days  march  from  St.  Michael, 
where  Atahualpa  was  encamped  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded far,  an  officer  difpatched  by  the  Inca 
met  hmi  with  a  valuable  prefent  from  that 
prince,  accompanied  with  a  proffer  of  his  al- 
liance, and  affurances  of  a  friendly  reception 
at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to  the  ufual 
artifice  of  his  countrymen  in  America,  pretend- 
ed to  come  as  the  ambafTador  of  a  very  power- 

«  See  NOTE  IV, 

ful 
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fol  monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now  Book VI* 
advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer  Atahu-      ^'^^ 
alpa  his  aid  againfl  thofe  enemies  v/ho  difputed 
his  title  to  the  throned 

As  the  objedl  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  ideas  of  the 
their  country  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  co^nclrni'ng 
to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed  various  f^^f^' 
conje6lures  concerning  it,  without  being  able 
to  decide  whether  they  fhould  conflder  their 
new  guells  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  who 
had  vifited  them  from  fome  beneficent  motive, 
or  as  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and 
enemies  to  their  repofe  and  liberty.  The  con- 
tinual profeflions  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
came  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of  hap- 
pinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion  ;  the  out- 
rages which  they  committed,  their  rapaciouf- 
nefs  and  cruelty,  w^re  awful  confirmation's  of 
the  latter.  While  in  this  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
Pizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions 
fo  far  removed  all  the  Inca's  fears,  that  he 
determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception* 
In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  th^  Spaniards 
were  allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity  acroft 

y  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  L  c.  3.     Xerez,  p.  189, 

D  2  the 
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BookVI.  the   fandy    defert    betv/een   St.  Michael   and 
■    1532.      Motupe,  where  the  mofl  feeble  effort  of  an 
enemy,    added   to   the   unavoidable   diftrelTes 
which  they  fuffered  in  paiTing   through   that 
comfortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to 
them  ^.     From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards 
the  mountains  which    encompafTed    the   low 
country  of  Peru,  and  pafied  through  a  defile 
fo  narrow  and  inacceflible,    that  a  few  men 
might  have  defended   it  againfl  a  numerous 
army.     But  here  likewife,  from  the  fam^e  in- 
confiderate   credulity   of  the  Inca,    the  Spa- 
niards met  with  no  oppofition,  and  took  quiet 
poifeirion  of  a  fort  ere6ted  for  the  fecurity  of 
that   important   flation.       As   they   now   ap- 
proached near  to  Caxamalca,    Atahualpa  re- 
newed his  profefTions  of  friendfhip ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  their  fincerity,  fent  them  prefents 
of  greater  value  than  the  former. 

Amve  at  On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pof- 
Caxamalca*  f^ff^Qj^  q{  ^  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  w^hich 
was  a  houfe  which  the  Spanifli  hiftorians  call  a 
palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple 
of  the  Sun,  the  whole  furrounded  with  a  flrong 
rampart  or  wall  of  earth.     When  he  had  polled 

2  See  NOTE  V. 
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hls  troops  in  this  advantageous  (lation,  he  dif-  Book VI, 
patched  Hernando  Soto,  and  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was 
about  a  league  diftant  from  the  town.  He 
inftrudled  them  to  confirm  the  declaration 
which  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  and  to  defire  an  interview  wnth  the 
Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  in- 
tention of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  his  country. 
They  were  treated  with  all  the  refpeftful  hofpi- 
tality  ufual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  recep- 
tion of  their  mod  cordial  friends,  and  Atahu- 
alpa  promifed  to  vifit  the  Spanifh  commander 
next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deport- 
ment of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  of 
his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his 
fubje^5ls  approached  his  perfon  and  obeyed  his 
commands,  aftoniihed  thofe  Spaniards,  who' 
had  never  met  in  America  with  any  thing  more 
dignified  than  the  petty  cazique  of  a  barbarous 
tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  ftill  more  power- 
fully attra6led  by  the  vaft  profunon  of  v/ealth 
which  they  obferved  in  the  Inca's  camp.  The 
rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attend- 
ants, the  veflels  of  gold  and  filver  in  which  the 
repall  offered  to  them  was  ferved  up,  the  m^ul- 
titude  of  utenfils  of  every  kind  formed  of  thofe 
precious  metals,  opened  profpedls  far  exceed- 

D  3  ing 
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Book  VI.  ing  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of 
the  fixteenth  century  could  form. 


133a* 


Perfidious         On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their 

fcheme  of  .  .   ,         .      .        . 

Pizarro.  minds  wcre  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  de- 
fire  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they 
gave  fuch  a  defcription  of  it  to  their  country- 
men,  as  confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  refolution 
which  he  had  already  taken.  From  his  own 
obfervation  of  American  manners  during  his 
long  fervice  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from 
the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from 
feizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  confe^ 
quence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring 
as  it  was  perfidious.  Notwithflanding  the  cha- 
radler  he  had  afiumed  of  an  ambaflador  from  a 
powerful  monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance 
with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeated 
offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own 
friendfhip  and  affiflance,  he  determined  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  unfufpicious  fimplicity  with 
v/hich  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  profeffions,  andi 
to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  Inca  during  the  inter- 
view to  which  he  had  invited  him.  He  pre- 
pared for  the  execution  of  his  fcheme  with  the 
fame  deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  as  little 
CQmpundion,  as  if  it  had  reflected  no  difgrace 

9A 
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on  hlmfelf  or  his  country.     He  divided  his  BookVI. 
cavalry  into  three  fmair  fquadrons^  under  the      ,53^. 
comnnand  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and 
Benalcazar  i   his  infantry  v/ere  formed  in  one  ' 
body,    except  twenty  of  moft  tried  courage, 
whom  he  kept  near  his  own  perfon  to  fupport 
him  in  the  dangerous  fervice  which  he  refer ved 
for  himfelf ;    the   artillery,    confifting  of  two 
field-pieces  *  and  the  crofs-bowmen,  were  placed 
oppofite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was 
to  approach.     All  v/ere  commanded  to  keep 
within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until  the 
fignal  for  action  was  given. 

Eap.ly  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  Nov.  16. 
was  all  in  motion.  But  as  Atahualpa  was  fo-  the'lnca"/ 
licitous  to  appear  with  the  greatefl  fplendour 
and  magnificence  in  his  firft  interview  with  the 
ilrangers,  the  preparations  for  this  were  fo 
tedious,  that  the  day  was  far  advanced  before 
he  began  his  march.  Even  then,  left  the  order 
of  the  procefTion  fhould  be  deranged,  he  moved 
fo  fiowiy,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient 
and  apprehenfive  that  fome  fufpicion  of  their 
intention  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.  In 
order  to  remove  this,  Pizarro  dilpatched  ono 

a  Xerez,  p.  194. 

D4  of 
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Book VI.  of  his  officers  with  frefh  afiurances  of  his 
J532,  friendly  difpofition.  At  length  the  Inca  ap- 
proached. Firfl  of  ail  appeared  four  hundred 
men,  in  an  uniform  drefs^,  as  harbingers  to 
clear  the  way  before  him.  He  himfelf,  fitting 
on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorned  with  plumes  of 
various  colours,  and  almoft  covered  with  plates 
of  gold  and  filver  enriched  with  precious  (lones, 
was  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  his  principal 
attendants.  Behind  him  came  fome  chief  of- 
ficers of  his  court,  carriedin  the  fame  manner. 
Several  bands  of  lingers  and  dancers  accom- 
panied this  cavalcade  3  and  the  whole  plain  was 
covered  with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than 
thirty  thoufand  men. 

Strange  ha-  As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanifti  quarterSj 
father  vai-  father  Vinccnt  Valvcrde,  chaplain  to  the  ex- 
pedition, advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand, 
and  a  breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  dif- 
courfe  explained  to  him  the  do6lrine  of  the 
creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incarnation, 
the  fufrerings  and  refurreclion  of  Jefus  Chrift^ 
the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God's  vice- 
gerent on  earth,  the  tranfmiiTion  of  his  apoftolic 
power  by  fucceffion  to  the  popes,  the  donation 
made  to  the  king  of  Cailile  by  pope  Alexander 
of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World.  In  con- 
*    '  c  fequence 
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feqiience  of  ail  this,  he  required  Atahualpa  to   BookVL 
embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,   to  acknowlede-e  ^"^~ 
the  fupreme  jurifdidtion  of  the  pope,  and  to 
fubmit  to  the  king  of  Cailile  as  his  lawful  fo-     . 
vereign ;   promifing,  if  he  complied  inftantly 
with  this  requifition,  that  the  Caitilian  rnonarch 
would  protedi:  his  dominions,  and  permit  him 
to  continue  in  the  exereife  of  his  rciyai. autho- 
rity ^  but  if  he  fliould  impiouily  refufe  to  obe:y  - 
this  funimons,  he  denounced  war  agai^nfc  him 
in  his  mailer's  name,   and  threatened  him  witli  ■ 
the  moil  dreadful  effecls  of  his  vengeance. 

This    ilrange    harangue,     unfolding    deep  ^epiyofthe 
myfleries,  and  alluding  to  unknown  fadls,  x>{   ""' 
w^hich  no  power  of  eloquence  could  have  con- 
veyed at  once  a  diilindt  idea  to  an  American, 
was  fo  lamely  tranflated  by  an  unildlful  inter- 
preter, little  acquainted  v/ith  the  idiom  of  the 
Spanifh  tongue,    and  incapable  of  exprelling: . 
himfelf  v/ith  propriety  in  the  language  of»  the 
Inca,  that  its  general  tenor  was  altogether  in- 
comprehenfible  to  Atahualpa.     Som^e  parts  in 
it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  v/ith, 
aflonifhment    and    indignation.       His   reply, 
however,  was  temperate.     He  began  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over 
which  he  reigned  by  hereditary  fuccefTion  ;  and 

added^' 
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BookVI.  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  fo- 
^Ts^z.  '  reign  prieil  fhould  pretend  to  difpofe  of  ter- 
ritories which  did  not  belong  to  him  ^  that  if 
fuch  a  prepofterous  grant  had  been  made,  he, 
who  was  the  rightful  pofTeffor,  refufed  to  con- 
firm it ;  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  renounce 
the  religious  infhitutions  eftablilhed  by  his  an- 
ceflors  ;  nor  would  he  forfake  the  fervice  of 
the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  v/hom  he  and 
his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worlhip  the 
God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  w^as  fubjedl  to 
death  j  that  with  refpefl  to  other  matters  con- 
stained  in  his  difcourfe,  as  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  underiland 
their  meaning,  he  defired  to  know  where  the 
pried  had  learned  things  fo  extraordinary. 
*^  In  this  book,"  anfwered  Valverde,  reach- 
ing out  to  him  his  breviary.  The  Inca  opened 
it  eagerly,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted 
it  to  his  ear  :  ^^  This,"  fays  he,  ^^  is  filent;  it 
tells  me  nothing  -/'  and  threw  it  with  difdain 
to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  running 
towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  ^'  To  arms, 
Chriftians,  to  arms  -,  the  word  of  God  is  in-; 
fulted  ;  avenge  this  profanation  on  thofe  irn^ 
pious 


dogs  ^" 


fe  See  N  O  T  E  VI. 

PjZARRO. 
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PiZARRo,  who,  during  this  long  conference,  BookVI. 
had  with  difficulty  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager  ~'~  "^ 
to  feize  the  rich  fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  PJzarroat- 

.    ^  .  ■'  tacks  the 

fo  near  a  viewj  immediately  gave. the  fignal  of  Peruvians, 
aflault.  At  once  the  martial  muiic  flruck  up, 
the  cannon  and  mufliets  began  to  fire,  the  horfe 
fallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the  infantry 
rufhed  on  fword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians, 
aftonilhed  at  the  fuddennefs  of  an  attack  v/hich 
th^Y  did  not  expedl,  and  difmayed  with  the 
deftrudlive  effeds  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the 
irrefiftible  impreffion  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with 
univerfal  confternation  on  every  fide,  without 
attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to 
defend  themfelves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
chofen  band,  advanced  direclly  tovv'ards  the 
Incaj  and  though  his  nobles  crov/ded  around 
him  with  officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at 
his  fectj  while  they  vied  one  with  another  in 
facrificing  their  ov/n  lives,  that  they  might 
cover  the  facred  perfon  of  their  fovereign,*  the 
Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to  the  royal  feat; 
and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  drag-  and  feizes 
ged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  a  *^^■^""• 
prifoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  mo- 
narch increafed  the  precipitate  flight  of  his. 
followers.  The  Spaniards  purfued  them  to- 
wards every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and 

unrelenting 
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Book VI.  unrelenting  barbarity  continued  to  llaughter 
J53*.  wretched  fugitives,  who  never  once  offered  to 
refift.  The  carnage  did  not  ceafe  until  the 
clofe  of  day.  Above  four  thoufand  Peruvians 
were  killed.  Not  a  fingle  Spaniard  fell,  nor 
was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro  himfelf,  whofe 
hand  was  flightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  fol* 
diers,  while  ilruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on 
the  Inca  \ 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond 
any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed 
concerning  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were 
fo  tranfported  with  the  value  of  the  acquiiition, 
as  well  as  the  greatnefs  of  their  fuccefs,  that 
they  paffed  the  night  in  the  extravagant  ex- 
ultation natural  to  indigent  adventurei-s  on 
fuch  an  extraordinar}^  change  of  fortune. 

Dejeaionof       j^-p  f^rf^  thc  caDti'vc  monarch  could  hardly 

the  Inca,  ,    ^  ,  . 

believe  a  calamity  which  he  fo  little  expeded 
to  be  real.  But  he  foon  felt  all  the  mifeiy  of 
his  fate,  and  the  dejection  into  which  he  funk 
was  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  grandeur 
from  which  he  had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of 
lofing  all  the  advantages  which  he  hoped  to 

.  r   S-cc  NOTE  VIL 

derive 
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derive  from  the  pofTefTion  of  fuch  a  prifoner^  BookVL 
kboured  to  confole  him  with  profefTicns  of  1^32. 
kindnefs  and  refpeft,  that  correfponded  ill  with 
his  adlions.  By  refiding  among  the  Spaniards, 
the  Inca  quickly  difcovered  their  ruling  paf- 
fion,  which,  indeed,  they  were  no-wife  foli- 
citou5' to  conceal,  and  by  applying  to  that, 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.  He  His  offer  of 
offered  as  a  ranfom  what  aftoniilied  the  Spa- 
niards, even  after  all  they  now  knew  concern- 
ing the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two 
feet  in  length  and  fixteen  in  breadth;  he  un- 
dertook to  fill  it  with  veffels  of  gold  as  high  as 
he  could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed  eagerly  with 
this  tempting  propofal,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
npon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the 
ftipulated  height  to  which  the  treafure  was  to 
rife.  .  . 

Atahualpa,  tra*nfported  with  having' ob- 
tained fome  profpedt  of  liberty,  took  meafures 
inftantly  for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement, 
by 'fending  meffengers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and 
other  places,  where  gold  had  been  amaffed  in 
largeft  quantities,  either  for  adorning  the  tem- 
ples of  their  gods,  or  the  houfes  of  the  Inca. 
to  bring  what  was  necelTary  for  completing  his 

ranfom 
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Book  VI.  ranfom  diredly  to  Caxamalca.     Though  Ata^ 

~^~       hualpa  was  now  in  the  cuflody  of  his  enemies^ 

yet  fo  much  were  the  Peruvians  ^ccuftomed  to 

refpe6l  every  mandate  iflued  by  their  fovereign, 

that  his  orders  were  executed  with  the  greatell 

alacrity.      Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering 

his  liberty  by  this  means,  the  fubjedls  of  the 

Inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by 

forming  any  other  fcheme  for  his  relief  j  and 

though  the  force  of  the  empire  wasllill  entire, 

no  preparations  were  made,  and  no  army  affem- 

bled  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  thofe  of 

their  monarch  ^.     The  Spaniards  remained  in 

The  Spa-      Caxamalca  tranquil  and  unmolefted.      Small 

different       dctachmcnts  or  tneir  numoer  marched  mto  re^ 

provinces.     j-^Q^e  provinccs  of  the  empire,  and  inilead  of 

meeting  with  any  oppofition,  were  every  where 

received  with  marks  of  the  moft  fubmiflive 

refpe6t  ^. 

Aimagroar-       INCONSIDERABLE  as  tliofe  parties  wcrc,  and 
reinforce-  ^    dcfirous  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  fome 


ment. 


knowledge  of  the  interior  flate  of  the  country^ 
he  could  not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminu- 
December,  ^[q^  of  hjs  main  body,  if  he  had  not  about  this 
time  received  an  account  of  Almagro's  having 
landed  at  St.  Michael  with  I'uch  a  reinforcement 

d  Xerez,  205.  ^  See  N  O  T  E  VIII. 

as 
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as  would  almoft  double  the  number  of  his  fol-  Book  VI. 
lowers  ^  The  arrival  of  this  long-expe6led  '"_"_"' 
fuccour  was  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spa- 
niards, than  alarming  to  the  Inca,  He  faw  - 
the  power  of  his  enemies  increafe  3  and  as  he 
knew  neither  the  fource  whence  they  derived 
their  fupplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they 
were  conveyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not  forefee 
to  what  a  height  the  inundation  that  poured  in 
upon  his  dominions  might  rife.  While  dif-  1533. 
quieted  with  fuch  apprehenfions,  he  learned  t^LZir^ 
that  fome  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco, 
had  vifited  his  brother  Huafcar  in  the  place 
where  he  kept  him  confined,  and  that  the  cap- 
tive prince  had  reprefented  to  them  the  juflice 
of  his  own  caufe,  and  as  an  inducement  to 
efpoufe  it,  had  promifed  them  a  quantity  of 
treafure  vaftly  exceeding  what  Atahualpa  had 
engaged  to  pay  for  his  ranfom.  If  the  Spani- 
ards ihould  liften  to  this  propofal,  Atahualpa 
perceived  his  ov/n  dtfirudion  to  be  inevitable ; 
and  fufpe6ling  that  their  infatiable  thiril  for 
gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  favourable 
ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  facrifice  his  bro- 
ther's life,  that  he  might  fave  his  own ;  and 
his  orders  for  this  purpofe  were  executed^  like 

^  Xerez,  204.     Herrera^  dec,  5.  lib.  iii.  c,  i;  2, 

all 
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Book  VI.  all  his  Other  commandsj  with  fcrupulous  piinc- 
j.j^,      tuality?. 

TheSpjni-        Meanwhtle,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Cax- 

ards  make  a  .  *  , 

divifionof  anaalca  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
loaded  with  treafure.  A  great  part  of  the  ili- 
pulated  quantity  was  now  amafTed^  and  Ata- 
hualpa  allured  the  Spaniards,  that  the  only 
thing  which  prevented  the  whole  from  being, 
brought  in,  was  the  remotenefs  of  the  pro- 
vinces where  it  was'depofited.  But  fuch  vaft 
piles  of  gold,  prefented  continually  to  the  view 
of  needy  foidiers,  had  fo  inflamed  their  avarice, 
that  it  was  impoffible  any  longer  to  reflrain 
their  impatience  to  obtain  poffeflion  of  this 
rich  booty.  Orders  were  given  for  melting 
down  the  whole,  except  fome  pieces  of  curious 
fabric,  referved  as  a  prefent  for  the  emperor. 
After  fetting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown, 
and  a  hundred  thoufand  pefos  as  a  donative  to 
the  foidiers  which  arrived  with  Almagro,  there 
remained  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thoufand  five  hundred  pefos  to  Pizarro 

July  25.  and  his  followers.  The  feftival  of  St.  James, 
the  patron  faint  of  Spain,  was  the  day  chofen 
for  the  partition  of  this  vail  fum,  and  the  man- 

g  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.     Gomara  Hifl.  c.   115.     Her- 
rera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 

ner 
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ner  of  conducting  it  ftrongly  marks  that  flrange  Book  VJ. 
alliance  of  fanaticifm  with  avarice,  which  I  '  T"""^ 
have  naore  than  once  had  occafion  to  point  out 
as  a  flriking  feature  in  the  charader  of  the  - 
conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Though  af- 
fembled  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  an  innocent 
people,  procured  by  deceit,  extortion^  and 
cruelty,  the  tranfadion  began  with  a  folemn 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God  ^'3  as  if  they 
bould  have  expected  the  guidance  of  Heaven 
in  diftributing  thofe  wages  of  iniquity.  In  this 
divifion  above  eight  thoufand  pefos,  at  that 
time  not  inferior  in  efFedtive  value  to  as  many 
pounds  Sterling  in  the  prefent  century,  fell  to 
the  ihare  of  each  horfeman,  and  half  that  fum 
to  each  foot  foldier.  Pizarro  himfelf,  and 
his .  QiFicers,  received  dividends  in  proportion 
to  the  dignity  of  their  rank* 

There  is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  fuch  a  TbeeffeA 
fudden  acquifition*of  wealth  by  military' fer-  °^^'« 
vice,  nor  was  ever  a  fum  fo  great  divided 
among  fo  fmall  a  number  of  foldiers.  Many 
of  them  having  received  a  recompcnce  for  their 
Tervices  far  beyond  their  moft  fanguine  hopes, 
were  fo  impatient  to  retire  from  fatigue  ^ad 

^  Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  iii.  c,  5. 

Vol,  IIL  E  danger. 


5<^ 
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Book  VI.  danger,  in  order  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
,^jj,  their  days  in  their  native  country,  in  eafe  and 
opulence,  that  they  demanded  their  difcharge 
with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro,  fenfi- 
ble  that  from  fuch  men  he  could  expe6t  neither 
enterprife  in  action  nor  fortitude  in  fufFering, 
and  perfuaded  that  wherever  they  went,  the 
difplay  of  their  riches  would  allure  adventurers, 
lefs  opulent  but  m.ore  hardy,  to  his  ftandard, 
granted  their  fuit  without  reluftance,  and  per- 
mitted above  fixty  of  them  to  accompany  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  fent  to  Spain  with 
an  account  of  his  fuccefs,  and  the  prefent  de- 
llined  for  the  emperor ', 


The  inca         The  Spaniards  havino;  divided  amono;  them 

demands  -^  i     r  i        t  r-  i 

his  liberty     the  trcafurc  amaned  for  the  Inca's  ranfom,  he 


wx  vain, 


infilled  with  them  to  fulfil  their  promife  of  fet- 
ting  him  at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  farther 
from  Pizarro's  thoughts.  During  his  long 
fervice  in  the  New  World,  he  had  imbibed 
thofe  ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fellow-foldiers, 
which  led  them  to  confider  its  inhabitants  as 
an  inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,' 
nor  intitled  to  the  rights,   of  men.     In   his 

^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib,  lii,  c,  4.     Vega,  p.  2.  IIS.  1; 
c.  38. 

•  compadl 
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compact  with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no  other  ob-  Book  VI. 
j^6l  than  to  amnfe  his  captive  with  fuch  a  pro-  ,533, 
fpe(5i:of  recovering  his  liberty,  as  migtit  induce 
him  to  lend  all  the  aid  of  his  authority  towards 
colledting  the^  wealth  of  his  kingdom.  Hav- 
ing now  accomplifhed  this,  he  no  longer  re- 
garded his  plighted  faith ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  credulous  prince  hoped  to  be  replaced 
on  his  throne,  he  had  fecretly  refolved  to  be- 
reave him  of  life.  Many  circumflances  feem 
to  have  concurred  in  prompting  him  to  this 
a6lion,  the  moft  criminal  and  atrocious  that 
flains  the  Spanifh  name,  amidfl  all  the  deeds 
of  violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  cori- 
quefl  of  the  New  World, 

Though  Pizarro  had   feized  the  Inca,    in  He  and  the 
imitation  of  Cortes's  condu6l  towards  the  Mex-  nfutuliiy 
ican  monarch,  he  did  not  poflefs  talents  for  ^^*^*"^' 
carrying  on  the  fame   artful  plan  of  policy. 
Deflitute  of  the  terflper  and  addrels  requifite 
for  gaining  the  Confidence  of  his  prifoner,  he 
never  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  might 
I^ave  been  derived  from  being  mafter  of  his 
perfbn  and  authority.     Atahualpa  was,  indeed, 
a  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  difcernment 
than  Montezuma,   and  feems  to  have  pene- 
trated more  thoroughly  into  the  diarai<5ter  and- 

E  2  intent;ion§ 
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• 

Book  VI.  intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  fufpicioil 
,^j2.  ^^^  diflrufl  accordingly  took  place  between 
them.  The  flrid  attention  with  v/hich  it  was 
neceflary  to  guard  a  captive  of  fuch  import- 
ance, greatly  increafed  the  fatigue  of  military 
duty.  The  utility  of  keeping  him  appeared 
inconfiderable ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an 
incumbrance,  from  which  he  wiflied  to  be  de- 
livered ^* 

^'T'A^''^  ,         Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  de- 
ana  his  fol- 
lowers de-     mand  of  an  equal  iliare  in  the  Inca's  ranfom; 

mand  his  .  i      x^- 

life.  and  though  Fizarro  had  beftowed  upon  the 

private  men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  footh  their 
leader  by  prefents  of  great  value,  they  Hill 
continued  diiTatisfied,  They  were  apprehenfive, 
that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prifoner, 
Pizarro's  foldiers  would  apply  whatever  trea- 
fure  Ihould  be  acquired,  to  make  up  what  was 
wanting  of  the  quantity  llipulated  for  his  ran- 
fom,  and  under  that  pretext  exclude  them 
from  any  part  of  it.  They  infiiled  eagerly  on 
putting  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adven- 
turers in  Peru  might  thereafter  be  on  an  equal 
footing  '*  .. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
^  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.     Vega,  p,  2.  lib,  i.  c.  7.     Her-* 
tera,  dec  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

Pizarro 
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PizARRo  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed  with  Book  VI, 
accounts  of  forces  afTemblino-  in  the  remote  '~  ."l    ^ 
provinces  of  the  empu'e,  and  fufpeded  Atahu-  ^/^^'j'" 
alpa  of  having  ifTued  orders  for  that  purpofe.  a««dPi- 
Thefe  fears  and  fufpicions  were   artfully  in-  confent. 
creafed  by  Philippillo,    one   or  the  Indians 
whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off  from  Tumbez 
in  the  year  one   thoufand   five  hundred  and 
twenty-feven,  and  whom  he  employed  as  aa 
interpreter.     The  fundion  which  he  performed 
admitting  this  man  to  familiar  intercourle  with 
the  captive  monarch,  he  prefumed,  notwith^ 
Handing  the  meannels  of  his  birthj  to  raife  his 
affedions  to  a  Coyay  or  defcendent  of  the  Sun, 
one  of  Atahualpa's  wives  j  and  feeing  no  pro- 
fped  of  gratifying  that  paffion  during  the  life 
of  the  monarch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears 
of  the  Spaniards  with  fueh  accounts  of  the  In-^ 
ca's  lecret  defigns  and  preparations,  as  might 
awaken .  tbeir  jealogafy  and  incite  them  to  cut 
Jam  off^ 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly 
.demanded  the  life  of  the  Inca,  and  Philippillo 
laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations^ 
that  unhappy  prince  inadvertently  contributed 
to  haften  his  own  fate.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  had   attached  himfelf  with  peculiar 

5^  3     ■'  affeftioi^ 
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Book  VI.  afFciflion  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando 
^  ~ J .  ~'  Soto  5  who,  as  they  were  pcrfons  of  birth  and 
education  fuperior  to   the  rough  adventurers 
with  whom  they  ferved>  were  accuftomed  to 
behave  with  more  decency  and  attention  to  the 
paptive  monarch.     Soothed  with  this  refpecfe 
from  perfons  of  fuch  high  rank,  he  delighted 
in  their  fociety.     But  in  the  prefence  of  the 
governor  he  was  uneafy,  and  overawed.     This 
dread  foon  came  to  be  mingled  with  contempt. 
Among  all  the  European  arts,  what  he  admired 
moJl  was  that  of  reading  and  writings  and  he 
long    deliberated  with    himfelf,    whether   he 
fhould  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  ta- 
lent.    In  order  to  determine  this,  he  defired 
one  of  the  foldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to  write 
the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb. 
This  he  fhewed  fuccelTively  to  feveral  Spani- 
ards, afking  its  meaning ;  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment,   they  all,  without  hefitation,    returned 
the  fame  anfwer.     At  length  Pizarro  entered  j 
and  on  prefenting  it  to  him,  he  blufhed,  and 
with  fome  confufion  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge  his   ignorance.      From   that    moment, 
Atahualpa  confidered  him  as  a  mean  perfon, 
lefs  inftru6led  than  his  own  foldiers;  and  he 
had  not  addrefs  enough  to  conceal  the  fenti-- 
ments  with  which  this  difcovery  infpired  him. 
6  To 
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^6  be  the  objedl  of  a  barbarian's  fcorn,  not  Book  VI. 
only  niortified  the  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited      j^^^; 
fiieh  refentment  in  his  breail,  as  added  force  to    . 
all   the  other  confiderations  which  prompted 
him  to  put  the  Inca  to  death  *". 

But  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  Histmi, 
to  this  violent  a6lion,  and  that  he  himfelf 
might  be  exempted  from  flanding  fingly  re- 
fponfible  for  the  commifTion  of  it,  Pizarro 
refolved  to  try  the  Inca  with  all  the  formali- 
ties obferved  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain. 
Pizarro  himfelf,  and  Almagro,  with  two  af- 
fiftants,  were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power 
to  acquit  or  to  condemn;  an  attorney- general 
was  named  to  carry  on  the  profecution  in  the 
king's  name;  co«nfellors  were  chofen  to  afiifl 
the  prifoner  in  his  defence ;  and  clerks  were 
ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court. 
Before  this  ftrange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhi- 
bited flill  more  amazing.  It  confifted  of  va- 
rious articles;  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  baf- 
tard,  had  difpolTelTed  the  rightful  owner  of 
xhe  throne,  and  ufurped  the  regal  power; 
that  he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  fo- 
vereign  to  death ;  that  he  was  an  idolater, 
andiiad  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded 

""  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii,  c.  4.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  i. 

E  4  the 
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BookVL  the  offering  oF  human  facrificesi  that  he  had 
,,.3.  a  greax  .number  of  concubines ;  that  fince 
his  imprifonment  he  had  wafled  and  embez- 
5tled  the  royal  trealures^  which  now  belonged 
of  right  tg  the  conquerors,  that  he  had  incited 
his  fubje6ls  to  take  arms  againil  the  Spaniards. 
On  thefe  heads  of  accufation,  fome  of  which 
are  fo  ludicrous,  others  fo  abfurd,  that  the 
effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in  making  them  the 
foundation  of  a  ferious  procedure,  is  not  lefs 
furprifing  than  his  injuflice,  did  the  court  go 
on  to  try  the  fovereign  of  a  great  empire,  over 
whom  it  had  no  jurifdidion.  With  refpe<fl  to 
each  of  the  articles,  witnedes  were  examined  1 
but  as  they  delivered  their  evidence  in  their 
native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  their  words  whatever  turn  befl  fuited 
his  malevolent  intentions.  To  judges  pre- 
determined in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  ap- 

He  IS  con-  pearcd  fufficient.  They  pronounced  Atahualpa 
guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive. 
Friar  Vaiverde  proilituted  the  authority  of  his 
facred  fu.n6lion  to  confirm  this  fentence,  and 
by  his  fignature  warranted  it  to  be  jufl.  Aflo- 
nifhed  at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to 
avert  it  by  tears,  by  promifes,  and  by  entrea- 
ties, that  he  might  be  fent  to  Spain,  where  a 
monarch  would  be  the  arbiter  of  his  lot.  But 
pity  never  touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pi- 

zarro. 
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zarro.     He  ordered  him  to  be  led  inflantly  to  Book  VI. 
execution:  and  what  added  to  the  bitternefs  of  '"  ~;7'~' 
his  lafl  nioments,  the  fame  monk  who  had  juft 
ratified  his  doomj  offered  to  confole,  and  at- 
tempted to  convert  him.     The  moft  powerful 
argument  Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with 
him  to  embrace  the  Chriflian  faith,  was  a  pro- 
mife  of  mitigation  in  his  punifhment.     The 
dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from  the  trem- 
bling vi6lim  a  defire  of  receiving   baptifm. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  j  and  Atahualpa, 
inflead  of  being  burnt,  was  Itrangled  at  the  andexecut- 
ftake". 


Several  Spa- 


Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spaniih  na- 
tion, even  among  the  profligate  adventurers  nJardspro- 
which  it  fent  forth  to  conquer  and  defolate  it. 
the  New  World,  there  were  perfons  who  re- 
tained fome  tindlure  of  the  Caftilian  generofity 
and  honour.  Though,  before  the  trial  of  Ata- 
hualpa, Ferdinand  fizarro  had  fet  out  for 
Spain,  and  Soto  was  fent  on  a  feparate  com- 
japand  at  a  diflance  from  Caxamalca,  this  odi- 
ous tranfa<Stion  was  not  carried  on  without  cen- 
fyre    and   oppofition.      Several  officers,    and 

"  Zarate,  lib.ii*  c.  7.  Xeres,  p.  235.  Vega,  p.  11, 
lib.  i.  c.  36,  37.  Gomara  Hift.  c,  117*  Herrera,  dec.  5, 
lib.  iii,  c.  4. 

among 
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Book  VI.  among  thofe  fome  of  the  greateft  reputattan 
and  mofl  refpe6lable  families  in  the  fervice, 
not  only  remonftrated,  but  protefted  againil 
this  meafure  of  their  general,  as  difgraceful  to 
their  country,  as  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of 
equity,  as  a  violation  of  public  faith,  and  an 
ufurpation  of  jurifdidlion  over  an  independent 
monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But 
their  endeavours  were  vain.  Numbers,  and 
the  opinion  of  fuch  as  held  every  thing  to  be 
lawful  which  they  deemed  advantageous,  pre- 
vailed, Hiftory,  however,  records  even  the 
unfuccefsful  exertions  of  virtue  with  applaufe; 
and -the  Spanilb  writers,  in  relating  events 
where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more  con-?^ 
fpicuous  than  its  humanity,  have  not  failed  to^ 
preferve  the  names  of  thofe  who  made  this 
laudable  effort  to  fave  their  country  from  the 
infamy  of  having  perpetrated  fuch  a  crime  °, 

DiiToiution  On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invefted 
mzVtl'nd  one  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
o^derinPo-  j^Qpij^g  |.|^^^  ^  young  man  witliout  expeHencc 

might  prove  a  more  paflive  inftruijient  in  his 
hands,  than  an  ambitious  monarch,  who  ha4 

o  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  I.  c.  37,     Xeres,  i.  235.    Perrera, 
dee.  5.   lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

been 
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been  accuflomed  to  independent  command.  Book  VI. 
"The  people  of  Ciizco,  and  the  adjacent  country,  j^^^ 
acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Hu- 
afcar,  as  Inca  ^.  But  neither  pofiefTed  the  au- 
tJiority  which  belonged  to  a  fovereign  of  Peru. 
The  violent  convulfions  into  which  the  empire 
had  been  thrown^  firll:  by  the  civil  war  between 
thp  two  brothers,  and  then  by  the  invafion  of 
the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  or- 
der of  the  Peruvian  government,  but  almofl 
diiTolved  its  frame.  When  they  beheld  their 
monarch  a  captive  in  the  power  of  ilrangers, 
and  at  laft  futfering  an  ignominious  death,  the 
people  in  fpyeral  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been 
let  free  from  every  reflraintoflawand  decency, 
broke  out  into  the  mod  licentious  excefles  '^, 
So  many  defcendents  of  the  Sun,  after  being 
treated  with  the  utmofl  indignity,  had  been 
cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  only  their  in- 
fluence in  the  flate  diminifhed  Vs^ith  their  num- 
ber, but  the  accpllomed  reverence  for  that 
facred  race  fenfibly  decreafed.  In  conlequence. 
of  this  flate  of  things,  ambitious  men  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire  afpired  to  independ- 
ent authority,  and  ufurped  jurildidion  to  which 

p  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  ii.  cy, 

f  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  ii.  c,  i^.  lib.  Hi,  c.  5, 

they 
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they  had  no  title.  The  general  who  com- 
j.,  manded  for  Atahualpa  in  Qiiito,  feized  the 
brother  and  children  of  his  mafler,  put  thern 
to  a  cruel  death,  and  difclaiming  any  con- 
nection with  either  Inca,  endeavoured  to  efla^ 
blifh  a  feparate  kingdona  for  hiinfelf '. 

pizarroaa-  The  Spaniards^  with  pleafure,  beheld  the 
^uzco.  fpirit  of  difcord  diffufing  itfelf,  and  the  vigour 
of  government  relaxing  among  the  Peruvians, 
They  confidered  thofe  diforders  as  fymptoma 
of  a  ftate  haftening  towards  its  diflblution, 
Pizarro  no  longer  hefitated  to  advance  towards 
Cuzco,  and  he  had  received  fuch  confiderable 
reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture,  with 
little  danger,  to  penetrate  fo  far  into  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country.  The  account  of 
the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as 
he  had  forefeen.  No  fooner  did  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  foldiers  to 
whom  he  had  given  their  difcharge  after  the 
partition  of  the  Inca's  ranfom,  arrive  at  Pa- 
nama, and  difplay  their  riches  in  the  view  of 
their  aftonifhed  countrymen,  than  fame  fpread 
the  account  with  fuch  exaggeration  through  3l\ 
the  Spanilh  fettlements  on  the  South  Sea,  tha^ 

-  :.;'  Zarate,  lib,  ii.  c.  8.     Vega,  p.  ii.  lib. ii.  c. 5,  4. 

the 
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the  governors  of  Guatlmala,  Panama,  and  Ni-  Book: VI. 
caragua,  could  hardly  reftrain  the  people  un-  i^j^. 
der  their  jurifdiftion,  from  abandoning  their 
pofleffions,  and  crowding  to  that  inexhauflible 
fource  of  wealth  which  feemed  to  be  opened  in 
Peril '.  In  fpite  of  every  check  and  regulation, 
fuch  numbers  reforted  thither,  that  Pizarro  be- 
gan his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  after  leaving  a  confiderable  garrifon  in 
St.  Michael,  under  the  command  of  Benal- 
cazar.  The  Peruvians  had  aifembled  fome 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 
Several  fierce  encounters  happened.  But  they 
terminated  like  all  the  adions  in  America ;  a 
few  Spaniards  v/ere  killed  or  wounded ;  the 
natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible 
daughter.  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  and  took  quiet  poffelTion  of  that  ca- 
pital. The  riches  found  there,  even  after  all 
that  the  natives  had  carried  off  and  concealed, 
either  from  a  fuperititious  veneration  for  the 
ornaments  'of  their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred 
to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded  in  va- 
lue what  had  been  received  as  Atahualpa's  ran- 
fom.     But  as  the  Spaniards  were  now  accuf- 

«>  Gomara  HiH.   c.  125.      Vega,  p.  u,    lib.  ii.    c.  1. 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

i  tomed 
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Book  VI.  tomed  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  It  came 
,533.  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  greater  number  of 
adventurers,  this  dividend  did  not  excite  the 
fame  furprife  either  from  novelty,  or  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  fum  that  fell  to  the  Ihare  of  each 
individual  \ 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  fon  of 
Atahualpa whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died; 
and  as  the  Spaniards  fubllituted  no  perfon  in 
His  place,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to 
have  been  univerfally  recognized  ". 

Quito  con-        While  his  fellow-foldiers  were  thus  em- 

quered  by  -  . 

Benaka^ar.  ploycd,  Bcnalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael, 
an  able  and  enterprifing  officer,  was  afhamed  of 
remaining  inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  his 
name  diftinguiflied  among  the  difcoverers  and 
conquerors  of  the  New  World .  The  feafonable 
arrival  of  a  frefh  body  of  recruits  from  Panama 
and  Nicaragua,  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  this 
pafTion,  Leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  protefl  the 
infant  fettlement  entrufted  to  his  care,  he  placed 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  reft,  and  fet  out  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Quito,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atahualpa 
had  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure.    Not- 

«  See  NQTE   IX.         "  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  v.  c.  z. 

with* 
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withftanding  the  vail  diftance  of  that  city  from  Book  VI. 
St.  Michael,  the  difficulty  of  marching  through  j^,^,  -=- 
a  mountainous  country  covered  with  woods, 
and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of  the  beft 
troops  in  Peru,  commanded  by  a  fkilful  leader, 
the  valour,  good  condud,  and  perfeverance  of 
Benalcazar  furmounted  every  obftacle,  and  he 
entered  Quito  with  his  victorious  troops.  But 
they  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The 
natives,  now  acquainted,  to  their  forrov/,  with 
the  predominant  pafTion  of  their  invaders,  and 
knowing  how  to  difappoint  it,  had  carried  off 
all  thofe  treafures,  the  profpecEl  of  which  had 
prompted  them  to  undertake  this  arduous  ex- 
pedition, and  had  fupported  them  under  all  the 
dangers  and  hardihips  wherewith  they  had  to 
flruggle  in  carrying  it  on  ''. 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifh  leader  Aivarado's 
who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The 
fame  of  its  riches  attracted  a  more  powerful 
enemy.  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diflin- 
guifhed  himfelf  fo  eminently  in  the  conquefl  of 
Mexico,  having  obtained  the  government  of 
Guatimala  as  a  recompence  for  his  valour,  foon 
became  difgufted  with  a  life  of  uniform  tran- 

^  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  9, 
Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  iv,  c.  11,  12.  lib.  v.  c.  2,  3.  lib.  vi. 
c.  3. 

quiiiity. 


/ 
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BookVi.  qulllity,  and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  In 
^j^\^,  the  buftle  of  military  fervice.  The  glory  and 
wealth  acquired  by  the  conquerors  of  Perii 
heightened  this  pafTion,  and  gave  it  a  deter- 
mined diredlion.  Believing,  of  pretending  t6 
believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Quito  did  not 
lie  within  the  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to 
Pizarro,  he  refolved  to  invade  it*  The  high 
reputation  of  the  commander  allured  volunteers 
from  every  quarter.  He  embarked  with  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  above  two  hundred 
were  of  fuch  diftin6lion  as  to  ferve  on  horfe- 
back.  He  landed  at  Puerto  Viejo,  and  with- 
out fufficient  knowledge  of  the  country^  or 
proper  guides  to  condu6t  him,  attempted  td 
march  diredtly  to  Quito>  by  following  the  courfe 
of  the  river  Guayquil,  and  crofling  the  ridge 
of  the  Andes  towards  its  head.  But  in  this 
route>  one  of  the  moft  impracticable  in  all 
America,  his  troops  endured  fuch  fatigue  in 
ibrcing  their  way  through  forefts  and  marfhes 
on  the  low  grounds,  and  fuffered  fo  much 
from  exceflive  cold  when  they  began  to  af- 
•  tend  the  mountains,  that  before  they  reached 
the  plain  of  Quito,  a  fifth  part  of  the  men 
and  half  of  their  horfes  died,  and  the  reft 
Were  fo  much  difpirited  and  worn  out,  as 
to  be  almoft  unfit  for  fervice''*     There  they 

r  SeeNOTE  X. 

met 
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iriet  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians  but  of  Spa-  ^ookVI. 
niards,  drawn  up  in  hoftile  array  againft  them.  1533. 
Pizarro  having  received  an  account  of  Alva- 
rado's  armament,  had  detached  Ahnagro  v/ith 
fome  troops  to  oppofe  this  formidable  invader 
of  his  jurifdiclion  i  and  thefe  were  joined  by 
Benalcazar  and  his  vi6loriou3  party.  Alva- 
rado,  though  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  enemies 
whom  he  did  not  expeft,  advanced  boldly  to 
the  charge.  But,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome 
moderate  men  in  each  party,  an  amicable  ac- 
commodation took  place  3  and  the  fatal  period, 
when  Spaniards  fufpended  their  conquefts  to> 
embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen, was  poflponed  a  few  years.  Alvarado 
engaged  to  return  to  his  government,  upon 
Almagro's  paying  him  a  hundred  thoufand 
pefos  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  anriament. 
Moft  of  his  followers  remained  in  the  country ; 
and  an  expedition,  which  threatened  Pizarro 
and  his  colony  with  ruin,  contributed  to  aug- 
ment its  ftrength  ^, 

...  .  ^534' 

By  this  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  ^0"°"" 

conferred  on 

in  Spain.     The  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and  P'zarro  an4 

Almagro. 

^  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  10—13.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.ii.  c.  i, 
2.  9,  &c.  Gomara  Hill.  c.  126,  &c.  Remefal.  Hill. 
Guatimal.  lib.  iii.  c.  6,      Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  i,  2, 

7.8. 

Vol.  III.  F  filver 
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Book  VI.  filver  which  he  imported  %  filled  the  kingdom 
j^3^.      with  no  lefs  aflonifhment  than  they  had  excited 
in  Panama  and  the  adjacent  provinces.    Pizarro 
was  received  by  the  emperor  with  the  attention 
due  to  the  bearer  of  a  prefent  fo  rich  as  to  exceed 
any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  con- 
cerning the  value  of  their  acquifitions  in  Ame- 
rica, even  after  they  had  been  ten  years  mailers 
of  Mexico.     In  recompence  of  his  brother's 
fer vices,    his    authority    was    confirmed    with 
new  powers  and  privileges,  and  the   addition 
of  feventy  leagues,  extending  along  the  coaft, 
to  the  fouthward  of  the  territory  granted  in 
his    former   patent.      Almagro   received   the 
honours  which  he  had  fo  long  defired.     The 
title  of  Adelantado,  or  governor,  was  confer- 
red upon  him,  with  jurifdiflion  over  two  hun- 
dred leagues  of  country,  ftretching  beyond  the 
fouthern  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pi- 
zarro.    Ferdinand  himfelf  did   not    go  unre- 
warded.    He  was  admitted   into  the  military 
order  of  St.  Jago,  a  diftiniflion  always  accept- 
able to  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  and  foon  fet  out 
on  his  return  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  many 
perfons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet  lerved  in 
that  country  ^, 

^  See  N  O  T  E  XI. 

^  Zarate,  lib.-iil.   c.^.       Vega,  p.  ii.   lib.  ii.    c.  19. 
Herrera,  dec,  5,  lib.  vi.  c,  13. 

Some 
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Some  account  of  his  negociations  reached   Book  VI. 
Peru  before  he  arrived  there  himfelf.     Almag-ro   ^""TTr^ 

G  1534.. 

no  fooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  ^ffi^'^^^s 
grant  of  an  independent  government,  than,  tionsbe- 
pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  imperial  refidence  zarmand 
of  the  Incas,  lay  within  its  boundaries,  he  at-  ^"^^i'"^' 
tempted  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  that  im- 
portant llation.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro 
prepared  to  oppofe  him.  Each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  was  fupported  by  powerful  ad- 
herents, and  the  difpute  was  on  the  point  of 
being  terminated  by  the  fword,  when  Francis 
Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.  The  reconcili- 
ation between  him  and  Almagro  had  never 
been  cordiaL  The  treachery  of  Pizarro  in 
engroffing  to  himfelf  all  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments, which  ought  to  have  been  divided 
with  his  affociate,  was  always  prefent  in  both 
their  thoughts.  The  former,  confcious  of  his 
own  perfidy,  did  not  expe6t  forgivenefs  i  the 
latter,  feeling  that  he  had  been  deceived,  was 
im.patient  to  be  avenged  i  and  though  avarice 
and  ambition  had  induced  them  not  only  to 
dilTemble  their  fentiments,  but  even  to  ad  in 
concert  while  in  purfuit  of  wealth  and  power, 
no  fooner  did  they  obtain  poiTellion  of  thefe, 
than  the  fame  paiTions  which  had  formed  this 
temporary  union,  gave  rife  tojealoufy  and  dif- 
eord.     To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  fm.all 

F  2  band 
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Book  VI.  band  of  interefled  dependents,  who,  with  the 
^""1^34.  ~  malicious  art  peculiar  to  fuch  men,  heightened 
their  fufpicions,  and  magnified  every  appear- 
ance of  offence.  But  with  all  thofe  feeds  of 
enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  afliduoufly 
cherifhed,  each  was  fo  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  abilities  and  courage  of  his  rival,  that 
they  equally  dreaded  the  confequences  of  an 
open  rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pi- 
zarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the  addrefs  mingled  with 
firmnefs  which  he  manifelled  in  his  expoilu- 
lations  with  Almagro  and  his  partizans,  averted 
that  evil  for  the  prefent.  A  new  reconciliation 
took  place  ;  the  chief  articfe  of  which  was,  that 
Almagro  fhould  attempt  the  conquefl  of  Chili; 
and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an  efta- 
blilhment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  expe6l- 
ations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  indemnification, 
fhould  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This 
new  agreement,  though  confirm.ed  with  the 
fame  facred  folemnities  as  their  firft  contra<51:, 
v/as  obferved  with  as  little  fidelity  '. 

Regulations        SooN  aftcT  he  concludcd  this  important  tranf- 

•I  Pizarro.     ^^i\q^^  Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries 

on  the  fea-coaft,    and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an 

interval  of  tranquillity,    undiflurbed   by   any 

=  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  -c.  13.      Vega,  p.  11.   lib.  il.  t.  19. 
Benzo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  8. 

enemy. 


Jiine  12. 
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enemy,  either  Spanifn  or  Indian,  he  applied  BookVL 
himfelf  with  that  perfevering  ardour,  which  j^.^. 
diftinguidies  his  character,  to  introduce  a  form 
of  regular  government  into  the  ex  ten  five  pro- 
vinces fubjecl  to  his  authority.  Though  ill 
qualified  by  his  education  to  enter  into  any 
difquifition  concerning  the  principles  of  civil 
policy,  and  little  accuftomed  by  his  form.er  . 
habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangements,  his 
natural  fagacity  fupplied  the  w^ant  both  of 
fcience  and  experience.  He  diftributed  the 
country  into  various  diflridts ,  he  appointed 
proper  magiflrates  to  prefide  in  each;  and 
eftablifhed  regulations  concerning  the  admi- 
niflration  of  juftice,  the  colleflion  of  the  royal 
revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  fnnple, 
but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  public  pro- 
fperity.  But  though,  for  the  prefent,  he 
adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  ilate  of  his  co- 
lony, his  afpiring  mind  looked  forward  to  its 
future  grandeur.  He  confidered  himfelf  as  Fcundation 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and 
deliberated  long,  and  with  much  folicitude,  in 
what  place  he  fhould  fix  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment. Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the  Incas, 
was  fituated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire,  above 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  and  much 
farther  from  Quito,  a  province  of  whofe  value 

F  3  hq 
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Book  VI,  he  had  formed  an  high  idea.  No  other  fettle- 
3^24.  ment  of  the  Peruvians  was  fo  confiderable  as  to 
merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or  to  allure  the 
Soaniards  to  fix  their  refidence  in  it.  But,  in 
marching  through  the  country:,  Pizarro  had 
been  ftruck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
valley  of  Rimac,  one  of  the  moll  extenfive  and 
beil  cultivated  in  Peru.  There,  on  the  banks 
of  a  fmali  river,  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
vale  which  it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fix  miles  from  Callao,  the  moft  com- 
modious harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean^^  he 
founded  a  city  which  he  deilined  to  be  the  ca- 
^sss-  ^  pitai  of  his  governm>ent.  He  gave  it  the  name 
of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  from  the  cir- 
cumflance  of  having  laid  the  firfl  Hone,  at  that 
feafon  when  the  church  celebrates  the  feflival 
of  the  Three  Kings,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles,  the  fovereigns 
of  Caftile.  This  name  it  ilill  retains  among 
the  Spaniards,  in  all  legal  and  formal  deeds  i 
but  it  is  better  known  to  foreigners  by  that  of 
Lima^  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation 
of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  fituated.  Under 
his  infpeclion,  the  buildings  advanced  with 
luch  rapidity,  that  it  foon  aflumed  the  forrp  of 
a  city,  which,  by  a  magnificent  palace  that  he 
erected  for  himfelf,  and  by  the  ilately  houfes 
built  by  feveral  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in 

its 
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its  infancy,  fomt  indication  of  its  fubfequent   BookVI. 
grandeur  ^  .  ""T^ 

In  confeqnence  of  what  had  been  agreed  Aimagroin- 
with  PizarrOy  Almagro  began  his  march  to- 
wards Chili  y  and  as  he  poiTeiTed  in  a:n  eminent 
degree  the  virtues  moil  admired  by  foldiers, 
boundlefs  liberality  and  fearlefs  courage^  his 
llandard  was  followed  by  five  hundred  and 
feventy  men,  the  greatefl  body  of  Europeans 
that  had  hitherto  been  aflembled  in  Peru. 
From  impatience  to  finifli  the  expedition,  or 
from  that  contempt  of  hardfhip  and  danger 
acquired  by  ail  the  Spaniards  who  had  ferved 
long  in  America,  Almagro,  inftead  of  ad- 
vancing along  the  level  country  on  the  coail, 
chofe  to  march  acrofs  the  mountains  by  a  route 
that  was  fnorter  indeed,  but  almoft  impracti- 
cable. In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  expofed 
to  every  calamity  which  men  can  fuffer,  from 
fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  in  thofe  elevated  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold  is  hardly 
inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  perifhedj    and  the  furvivors, 

^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  12.  lib.  vii.  c.  13. 
Calancho  Coronica,  lib.  i.  c.  37.  Barnuevo,  Lima  fun- 
data,  ii.  294. 

F  4  when 
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^odkVI.  'vvhen  they  defcended  into  the  fertile  plains  af 
J535.  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  They 
found  there  a  race  of  men  very  different  from 
the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  inde- 
pendent, and  in  their  bodily  conftitution,  as. 
well  as  vigour  of  fpirit,  nearly  refembling  the 
warlike  tribes  in  North  America.  Though 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  firll  appearance  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  fcill  more  altonilhed  at  the 
operations  of  their  cavalry  and  the  effects  of 
their  fire-arms,  the  Chilefe  loon  recovered  fo 
far  from  their  furprife,  as  not  only  to  defend 
themfelves  with  obflinacy,  but  to  attack  their 
new  enemies  with  more  determined  fiercenefs 
than  any  American  nation  had  hitherto  dif- 
covered.  The  Spaniards,  however,  continued 
to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  colle6led 
fome  confiderable  quantities  of  gold ;  but  were 
fo  far  from  thinking  of  making  any  fettlement 
amidit  fuch  formidable  neighbours,  that,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour  of  their 
leader,  the  final  iiTue  of  the  expedition  flill  re- 
mained extremely  dubious,  when  they  were 
recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpedled  revolution 
in  Pern  %  The  caufes  of  this  important  event 
I  iliall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  fource. 

^  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  Gomara  Hlfl.  c.  131.  Y^g^iy 
p.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Ovalle  Hiil.  de  Chile,  lib.  iv.  c.  15, 
&c.     Henera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vj.  c.  9.    lib.  x.  c.  i,  &c. 

So 
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So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  BookVI. 
frpm  every  Spanifh  colony  in  America,  and  all  ,^5^. 
with  fuch  high  expectations  of  accumulating  ;^^/"J"Jf" 
independent  fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  '^l^^^'"" 
polTeffed  with  notions  fo  extravagant,  any  men- 
tion of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,  and  by 
fchemes  of  patient  indullry,  would  have  been 
not  only  a  difappointment,  but  an  infult.  In 
order  to  find  occupation  for  men  v;ho  could 
not  with  fafety  be  allov/ed  to  remain  ina6live, 
Pizarro  encouraged  fome  of  the  moft  difcin- 
guifhed  officers  who  had  lately  joined  him,  to 
invade  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  vifited.  Several 
large  bodies  were  formed  for  this  purpofe; 
and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  fet  out  for 
Chili,  they  marched  into  remote  diilricts  of 
the  country.  No  fooner  did  Manco  Capac,  its  uk, 
the  Inca,  obferve  the  inconfiderate  fecurity  of 
the  Spaniards  in  thus  difperfing  their  troops, 
and  that  only  a  handful  of  foldiers  remained 
in  Cuzco,  under  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than 
he  thought  that  the  happy  period  was  at  length 
come  for  vindicating  his  own  righcs,  aveng- 
ing the  VvTongs  of  his  country,  and  extirpating 
its  opprelTors.  Though  flriclly  watched  by  the; 
Spaniards,  who  allowed  him  to  refide  in  the 
palace  of  his  anceilors  at  Cuzco,  he  found 
means  of  communicating  his  fcheme   to  the 

perfons 
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BookVJ.  perfons  who  were  to  be  entrufted  with  the  exe^ 
J33^-.  cution  of  it.  Among  people  accuftomed  to 
revere  their  fovereign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint 
of  his  will  carries  the  authority  of  a  command; 
and  they  themfelves  were  now  convinced,  by 
the  daily  increafe  in  the  number  of  their  in- 
vaders, that  the  fond  hopes  v/hich  they  had 
long  entertained  of  their  voluntary  departure 
were  altogether  vain.  All  perceived  that  a 
vigorous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  requi- 
fite  to  expel  them,  and  the  preparations  for  it 
were  carried  on  with  the  fecrecy  and  fiience  pe- 
culiar to  Americans, 

andprogrefs.  After  fomc  unfucccfsful  attempts  of  the 
Inca  to  make  his  efcape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
1536.  happening  to  arrive  at  that  tim.e  in  Cuzco,  he 
obtained  perm.ifTion  from  him  to  attend  a  great 
feflival  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues 
from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of  that  fo- 
lemnity,  the  great  men  of  the  empire  were  af- 
fembled.  As  foon  as  the  Inca  joined  them, 
the  flandard  of  war  v/as  erecled  ;  and  in  a  fhort 
time  all  the  fighting  men,  from  the  confines  of 
Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms. 
Many  Spaniards,  living  fecurely  on  the  fettle- 
rnents  allotted  them,  v/ere  maiTacred.  Several 
detachments,  as  theymarched  carelefsly  through 
a  country  which  feemed  to  be  tamely  fubmif- 

five 
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five  to  their  dominionj  were  cutoff  to  a  man.  Book VI. 
An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the  1536. 
Span i fn  v/r iters)  to  two  hundred  thoufand  men, 
attacked  Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  en- 
deavoured to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and 
feventy  Spaniards.  Another  formidable  body 
invefted  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  clofely 
ihut  up.  There  was  no  longer  any  commu- 
nication between  the  two  cities ;  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Peruvians  fpreading  over  the 
country,  intercepted  every  mefTengerj  and  as 
the  parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally 
unacquainted  with  the  fate  of  their  country- 
men, each  boded  the  worfc  concerning  the 
other,  and  imagined  that  they  themfelves  were 
the  only  perfons  v/ho  had  furvived  the  general 
extin(5lion  of  the  Spanifh  name  in  Peru  ''. 


Cuzco, 


It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  comaTianded  siege  of 
in  perfon,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief 
effort.  During  nine  mionths  they  carried  on 
the  fiege  with  inceifant  ardour,  and  in  various 
forms;  and  though  they  difplayed  not  the  fame 
undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexican  v/arriors, 
they  conduced  fome  of  their  operations  in  a 
manner  v/hich  difcovered  greater  fagacity,  and 

^  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.ii.  c, 2B.  Zarate,  lib.iii.  c.  3.  Cieca 
de  Leon,  c.  82.  -Gomara  Hifl.  c.  13^.  Herrera,  dec.  5. 
Kb.'  viii.  c.  5-. 

^  -  a  genius 
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Book  VI.  a  genius  more  fufceptible  of  improvement  In 
^536.  ^^^  military  art.  They  not  only  obferved  the 
advantages  v/hich  the  Spaniards  derived  from 
their  difcipline  and  their  weapons,  but  they 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  former,  and  turn 
the  latter  againil  them.  They  armed  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  their  braveft  warriors  with 
the  fwords,  the  fpears,  and  bucklers,  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Spanifh  foldiers  whom 
they  had  cut  off  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try^ Thefe  they  endeavoured  to  marfhal  in 
that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experi- 
ence had  taught  them  that  the  Spaniards  were 
indebted  for  their  irrefiftible  force  in  a6lion. 
Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanifli  muf- 
kets,  and  had  acquired  fKill  and  refolution 
enough  to  ufe  them..  ■  A  few  of  the  boldefl, 
among  whom  was  the  Inca  himfelf,  were 
mounted  on  the  horfes  which  they  had  taken, 
and  advanced  brifldy  to  the  charge  like  Spa-, 
niili  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in  the  red. 
It  vv^as  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than 
by  thofe  imperfect  effays  to  imitate  Euro- 
pean, arts  and  emioloy  European  arms,  that 
the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spaniards  %  In 
fpite.of  the  valour,  heightened  by  defpair,  with 
which  the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco, 
Ivlanco  Capac  recovered  poffeffion  of  one  half 

^  See  N  O  T  E  111. 

of 
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of  his  capital;  and  before  the  Spaniards  could  Book  VI. 
drive  him  out  of  it^  they  loft  Juan  Pizarro,  the  ,  g^ 
beft  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with 
fome  other  perfons  of  note.  Worn  out  with 
the  fatigue  of  inceffant  duty,  diftrelTed  with 
want  of  provifions,  and  defpairing  of  being 
able  any  longer  to  refift  an  enemy  whofe  num- 
bers daily  increafed,  the  foldiers  became  im- 
patient to  abandon  Cuzco^  in  hopes  either  of 
joining  their  countrymenj  if  any  of  them  yet 
furvived,  or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the  fea, 
and  finding  ibme  means  of  efcaping  from  a 
country  which  had  been  lb  fatal  to  the  Spanifh 
name  ^.  While  they  were  brooding  over  thofe 
defponding  thoughts,  which  their  officers  la- 
boured in  vain  to  difpel,  Almagro  appeared 
fuddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco. 

The  accounts  tranfmitted  to  Almagro  con-   Amvaiof 
cerning  the  general  infurreftion  of  the  Peru-      '^^^^^» 
vians,  were  fuch  as  v/ould  have  induced  him, 
without  hefitation,  to  relinquifh  the  conqueft 
of  Chili,  and  haften  to  the  aid  of  his  country- 
men.    But  in  this  refolution  he  was  confirmed   3""^  motives 

.  of  his  con- 

by  a  motive  iefs  generous,  but  .more  intereft-   dua. 

ing.     By  the  fame  meiTenger  who  brought  him 

intelligence  of  the  Inca's   revolt,  he  received 

^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  4, 

the 
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Book  VI.  the  royal  patent  creating  him  governor  of 
,,,g.  Chili,  and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiclion. 
Upon  confidering  the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it 
manifell  beyond  contradidion^  that  Cuzco  lay 
■within  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and 
he  was  equally  folicitous  to  prevent  the  Peru- 
vians from  recovering  pofTeffion  of  their  capital, 
and  to  wreft  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros. 
From  impatience  to  accomplifh  both,  he  ven- 
tured to  return  by  a  new  routes  and  in  march- 
ing through  the  fandy  plains  on  the  coail,  he 
fufrered,  from  heat  and  drought,  calamities  of 
a  new  fpecies,  hardly  inferior  to  thofe  in  which 
he  had  been  involved  by  cold  and  famine  on 
the  fummits  of  the  Andes. 

1537.  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  mo- 

tioDsT'^'  ment*  The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  hxed 
their  eyes  upon  him  with  equal  folicitude.  The 
former,  as  he  did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  his  pre- 
tenfions,  were  at  a  lofs  v/hether  to  welcome 
him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take  precautions 
againft  him  as  an  enemy.  The  latter,  know- 
ing the  points  in  contefb  between  him  and  his 
countrymen,  flattered  themfelves  that  they  had 
more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  operations. 
Almagro  himfelf,  unacquainted  with  the  detail 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  his  ab- 
fence,  and  folicitous  to  learn  the  precife  pofhire 
6  of 
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of  affairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  flowly.  Book  VI. 
and  with  great  circumfpeclion*  Various  nego-  ""^J^ 
ciations  with  both  parties  were  fet  on  foot. 
The  Inca  conducted  them  on  his  part  with 
much  addrefs.  At  firfl  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  friendihip  of  Almagro  ;  and  after  many 
fruitlefs  overtures,  defpairing  of  any  cordial 
union  with  a  Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by 
furprife  with  a  numerous  body  of  chofen  troops. 
But  the  Spanifh  difcipline  and  valour  main- 
tained their  wonted  fuperiority.  The  Peru- 
vians were  repulfed  with  fuch  flaughter,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  army  difperfed,  and  Al- 
tnagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco  with- 
out interruption. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  Take^pof. 
head  againft  the  Peruvians,  directed  all  their  cuz^ol 
attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took 
meafures  to  obftruct  his  entry  into  the  capital. 
Prudence,  however,  reftrained  both  parties  for 
fome  time  from  turning  their  arms  againft  one 
another,  while  furrounded  by  common  enemies, 
who  v/ould  rejoice  in  the  mutual  flaup-hter. 
Different  fchcmes  of  accommodation  v/ere  pro- 
pofed.  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other^ 
or  to  corrupt  his  follovv^ers.  The  generous, 
open,  affable  temper  of  Almiagro  gained  many 
adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who  were  difgufled 

v/ith 
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BookVI.  with  their  harfh  domineering  manners.  Eii^ 
,,^7^  couraged  by  this  defedlion,  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  city  by  night,  furprifed  the  centinels, 
or  was  admitted  by  them,  and  invetling  the 
houfe  where  the  two  brothers  refided,  com- 
pelled them,  after,  an  obftinate  defence,  to  fur- 
render  at  difcretion.  Almagro's  claim  of  ju- 
rifdiction  over  Cuzco  was  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  form  of  adminiftration  eftablilhed 
in  his  name^'. 

Civil  war.  Two  or  thrcc  perfons  only  were  killed  in  this 

cefsof  Ai-  firft  a6l  of  civil  hoftiiityi  but  it  was  foon  fol- 
°^  *  °'  lowed  by  fcenes  more  bloody.  Francis  Pizarro 
having  difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invefted 
Lima,  and  received  fome  confiderable  rein- 
forcements from  Hifpaniola  and  Nicaragua, 
ordered  five  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado,  to  march  to 
Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if 
they  and  their  garrifon  were  not  already  cut  off 
by  the  Peruvians.  This  body,  which,  at  that 
period  of  the  Spanilh  power  in  America,  muft 
be  deemed  a  confiderable  force,  advanced  near 
to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had 
any  enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to 

8  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  4.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  29.  31. 
Gomara  Hift.  c.  134.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.ii.  c.  1 — 5. 

5  encounter. 
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encounter.     It  was  with  afLonifhment  that  they  BdokVI* 
beheld  their  countrymen  polled  on  the  banks      j-.^. 
of  the  river  Abancay  to  oppofe  their  progrefsi 
AhnagrOj  however,  wifhed  rather  to  gain  than 
to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promiies 
endeavoured  to  feduce  their  leader.     The  fide- 
lity of  Aivarado  remained  unfhaken  j  but  his 
talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virtue. 
Almagro  amufed  him  with  various  movements^ 
of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 
while   a  large  detachment  of  chofen  foldiers     J^^^y  i»* 
pafTed  the  river  by  night,  fell  upon  his  camp 
by  furprife,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had 
timic  to  form,  and  took  him  prifoner,  together 
with  his  principal  officers  ^4 

\    By  the  fudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  con°  bjt  does  net 

.  improve  his 

tell  between  the  two  rivals  mull  have  been  advantages, 
decided,  if  Almagro  had  known  as  w^ell  how 
to  improve  as  how  to  gain  a  vidory.  Rodrigo 
OrgogJiez,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who 
having  ferved  under  the  conilable  Bourbon, 
when  he  led  the  Imperial  army  to  Rome,  had 
been  accuilomed  to  bold  and  deciiive  meafures, 
advifed  him  inflantly  to  iffije  orders  for  putting 
to   death    Ferdinand   and   Gonzalo   Pizarros^ 

^  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Gom.  Hift.    c.   138.     Vega," 
p.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  33,  34.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

Vol,  hi.  G  Alva» 
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BookVI.  Alvaradoj  and  a  few  other  perfons  whom  he 

,^j^,      could  not  hope  to  gain,  and  to  n^arch  direclly 

with  his  victorious  troops  to  Lima^-  before  the 

governor  had  time  to  prepare  for  hh  defence^ 

*^Btit  Almagroy  though  he  difcerned  at  once  the 
utiiity  of  the  counfely  and  had  courage  to  have 
carried  it  into  execution,  fuffered  htmfelf  to  be 
influenced  by  fentiments  unlike  thofe  of  a  fol- 
dier  of  fortune  grown  did  irt  fervice,  and  by 
fcruples  which  fmted  not  the  chief  of  a  party 
who  had  draw0  his  fword  in  civil  war.  Feel- 
ings of  hu^:nanrty  ref^rained  him  from  fhedding 
the  blood  of  his  oppcaients;,  aad  the  dread  of 
beirtg  deemed  a  rebels  deterred  hina  from  en^- 
tering  a  province  whicb  the  king  had.  allotted 
to  another^    Though  he  knew  that  arms  muft . 

'  terminate  the  difpute  between  him  and  Pi-zarro^ 
^itd  refolved  not  to-  (hun  that  mode  ofdeclfion, 

^  yety  with  a  timid  delicacy  prepofterous  at  fuch 
a  jun6lurey  he  was  fo  folrcitous  that  his  rival 
fliould  be  confidered  as^  the  aggreflbr^  that  he 
marched  quietly  back  to  Cezco,  to  wait  hh 
approach  '* 

Diftrcfs  of         Piz ARR0  was  ftilf  ttsacquainted  with  all  the 

pizaKo.      interefting  events   which  had  happened  near 

CuzGO*      Accounts  of  Almagro's   return^   of 

*  Herrera,  dec.  6,  lib.  il^  c.  lo,  ii* 

the 
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the  lofs  of  the  capital,  of  the  death  of  one  bro-  Book  VI. 
thcr^  of  the  imprifonment  of  the  other  two,  and  iJ[j, 
of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  were  brought  to 
him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of  misfortunes  al- 
mod  overwhelmed  a  fpirit  which  had  continued 
firm  and  erecl  under  the  rudeft  ihocks  of  ad- 
verfity.  But  the  neceflity  of  attending  to  his 
own  fafety,  as  well  as  the  defire  of  revenge, 
preferved  him  from  finking  under  it.  He  took 
meafures  for  both  with  his  wonted  fagacity. 
As  he  had  the  command  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  ^»«  ^^^^^ 
expe(rted  confiderable  fupplies  both  of  men 
^nd  military  ftores,  it  was  no  lefs  his  intereft 
to  gain  time,  and  to  avoid  adlion,  than  it  was 
that  of  Aimagro  to  precipitate  operations,  and 
bring  the  conteft  to  a  fpeedy  iffue.  He  had 
recourfe  to  arts  which  he  had  formerly  prac- 
tiled  with  fuccefs,  and  Aimagro  was  again 
weak  enough  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  amiJfed 
with  a  profped  of  terminating  their  differences 
by  fome  amicable  accommodation.  By  vary- 
ing his  overtures,  and  ihifting  his  ground  a^ 
often  as  it  fuited  his  purpofc,  fometimes  feem- 
ing  to  yield  every  thing  which  his  rival  could 
defire,  and  then  retracting  all  that  he  had 
granted,  Pizarro  dexteroufly  protraded  the 
negociation  to  fuch  a  length,  that  though  every 
day  was  precious  to  Aimagro,  fcveral  months 
elapfed  without  coming  to  any  final  agreement. 

G  2  While 
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Book  VI,  While  the  attention  of  Almagi-o,  and  of  the 
■^^3^  officers  v^ith  whom  he  confulted,  was  occu- 
pied in  deteding  and  eluding  the  fraudulent 
intentions  of  the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  fol- 
diers  to  whofe  cuflody  they  were  committed, 
and  not  only  made  their  efcape  themfelyes,  but 
perfuaded  fixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guard- 
ed them  to  accompany  their  flight ''.  Fortune 
having  thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the 
governor  fcrupled  not  at  one  ad  of  perfidy 
more  to  procure  the  releafe  of  the  other*  He 
propofed,  that  every  point  in  controverfy  be- 
tween Almagro  and  himfelf  fhould  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  decifion  of  their  fovereign  3  that 
until  his  award  was  known,  each  fhould  retain 
undiflurbed  poffelTion  of  whatever  part  of  the 
country  he  now  occupied;  that  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  fnould  be  let  at  liberty,  and  return 
inllantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the  ofEcers, 
whom  Almagro  purpofed  to  fend  thither  to 
reprefent  the  juftice  of  his  claims.  Obvious 
as  the  defign  of  Pizarro  was  in  thofe  propo- 
fitions,  and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now 
have  been  to  his  opponent,  Almagro,  with  a 
credulity  approaching  to  infatuation,  relied  on 

^  Zarate,   lib.  iii,    c.  8.     Herrera,    dec.  6.    lib.    ii. 
c.  i^. 

his 
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his  fmcerlty,  and  concluded  an  agreement  on  Book  VI. 
thefe  terms  '.  1537^*"^ 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  reco-  h'?  preoa- 
vered  his   liberty,    the  governor,    no,  longer  war."' 
fettered  in  his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his 
brother's  life,  threw  off  every  difguife  v/hich 
his  concern  for  it  had  obliged  him  to  aifumx. 
The  treaty  was  forgotten  -,    pacific  and  conci- 
liating meafures  were  no  more  mentioned  5  it 
was  in  the  field,  he  openly  declared,  and  not 
in  the  cabinet;  by  arms,  and  not  by  negocia- 
tion ;    that  it  muil  now  be  determined  v/ho 
fhould  be  mafler  of  Peru.     The  rapidity  of 
his  preparations  fuited  fuch  a  decifive  refo- 
lution.     Seven  hundred  men  were  foon  ready 
to  march  towards  Cuzco.     The  command  of      153^* 
thefe  v/as  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom 
he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of 
his  mofl  violent  fchemes,  as  they  were  urged 
on,    not  only   by    the   enmity   flowing   from 
family  rivalflilp,  but  animated  with  the  defire 
of  vengeance,  excited  by  recolledlion  of  their 
own  recent  difgrace  and  fufferings.     After  an 
unfuccefsful  attempt  to  crofs  the  m^ountains  in  . 
the  direct  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they 

^  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.     Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
GomaraHifl.  c.  140.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  35. 

G  3  rnarched 
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feooK  VI.  marched  towards  the  foiith  along  the  coaft  as 
'js)^  ^^^  ^^  Nafca,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  pe- 
netrated through  the  defiles  in  that  branch  of 
the  Andes  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
capital.  Almagro,  inftead  of  hearkening  to 
fome  of  his  officers,  who  advifed  him  to  at- 
tempt the  defence  of  thofe  difficult  pafTes, 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain 
of  Cuzco.  Two  reafons  feenn  to  have  induced 
him  to  take  this  refolution.  His  followers 
'amounted  hardly  to  five  hundred,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  weakening  fuch  a  feeble  body,  by 
fending  any  detachment  towards  the  mountains. 
His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the  adverfe 
party,  both  in  number  and  difcipline,  and  it 
was  only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could 
avail  himfelf  of  that  advantage. 

His  army  The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obflruc- 
cllfo?  ^°  tion,  but  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the 
defert  and  horrid  regions  through  which  they 
marched.  As  foon  as  they  reached  the  plain, 
both  factions  were  equally  impatient  to  bring 
this  long-protra6led  conteft  to  an  iflue. 
Though  countrymen  and  friends,  the  fubje^ts 
of  the  fame  fovereign,  and  each  with  the  royal 
flandard  difplayed;  and  though  they  beheld 
the  mountains  that  furrounded  the  plain  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vaft 

enultitude 
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multitude  of  Indians,  aflembled  to  enjoy  the  Book:  VI. 
fpedacle  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and  prepared    •  ,^3?. 
to  attack  whatever  p^rty  remaned  mafter  of 
the  fieM;    fo    fell   and    implacable  was   the 
rancour  which  had  taken  pofleilioii  of  every 
bread,    that  not  one  pacific  counfel,    not  a 
lingle  overture  towards  accommodation  pro- 
ceeded from    either  fide.      Unfortunately  for 
Almagro,  he  was  ib  worn  out  with  the  fatigues 
of  fervice,    to   which  his  advanced   age   was 
unequal,    that,  at  this  crifis  of  his  fate,    he 
could  not  exert  his  wonted  adtivityi    and  he 
was  obliged   to  commit  the  leading  of  his 
troops  to  Orgognez,  who,   though  an  officer 
of  great  merit,  did  not  poflels  the  fame  afcend- 
ant  either  over  the  fpirit  or  affections  of  the 
foldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had  long  been 
accuftomed  to  follow  and  revere. 

The  conflicl  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  Apr>i*5. 
each  party  with  equal  courage.  On  the  fide  defeated, 
of  Almagro,  were  more  veteran  foldiers,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry ;  but  thefe  were 
counterbalanced  by  Pizarro's  fuperiority  in 
numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of  well-difci- 
plined  mufketecrs,  which,  on  receiving  an 
account  of  the  i/ifurre6lion  of  the  Indians, 
the  emperor  had  fent  from  Spain".  As  the 
**  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

G  4  ufe 
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Book  VI.  ufe  of  fire- arms  was  not  frequent  among  the 
153S.  adventurers  in  America",  haftily  equipped  for 
feryice,  at  their  own  expence,  this  fmall  band^ 
of  foldiers,  regularly  trained  and  armxd, 
was  a  novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  Wherever  it  advanced,  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  and  well-fuftained  fire  bore 
down  horfe  and  foot  before  it  -,  and  Orgognez, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  rally  and  animate  his 
troops,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
the  rout  became  general.  The  barbarity  of 
the  conquerors  flained  the  glory  which  they 
acquired  by  this  complete  vi6lory.  The 
violence  of  civil  rage  hurried  on  fome  to 
flaughter  their  countrymen  with  indifcriminate 
cruelty  -,  the  meannefs  of  private  revenge  in-^ 
lligated  others  to  fingle  out  individuals  as  the 
objects  of  their  vengeance,  Orgognez  and 
feveral  ofiicers  of  diflindiion  were  mafiacred  in 
cold  blood ;  above  a  hundred  and  forty  foldiers 
fell  in  the  field ;  a  large  proportion,  where  the 
number  of  combatants  were  few,  and  the  heat 
of  the  conteft  foon  over,  Almagro,  though 
fo  feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of 
a  horfe,  had  infifled  on  feeing  carried  in  a  lit- 
ter to  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  field 
of  battle.     From  thence,  in  the  utmoil  agi- 

^*  Zarate,  lib.  iii,  c.  8, 

t^tioq 
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tation  of  mind,  he  viewed  the  various  move-   Book  VI. 
ments  of  both  parties,  and  at  laft  beheld  the       i^^g, 
total  defeat  of  his  own  troops,  with  all  the 
paffionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long 
accuilomed  to  vi6lory.     He  endeavoured  to  andtakeiu 
fave  himfelf  by  flight,  but  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  guarded  with  the  ftridefl  vigilance '='. 

The  Indians,  inftead  of  executing  the  refo- 
lution  which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly 
after  the  battle  was  overj  and  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  New  World,  there  is  not  a  more  firiking 
inilance  of  the  wonderful  afcendant  which  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants, 
than  that  after  feeing  one  of  the  contending 
parties  ruined  and  difperfed,  and  the  other 
weakened  and  fatigued,  they  had  not  courage 
to  fail  upon  their  enemies,  when  fortune  pre- 
fented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with 
fuch  advantage  p, 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  N'ewcxpe- 
who  found  there  a  confiderable  booty,    con- 
fifting  partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian 
treafures,  and  partly  of  the  v/ealth  amafled  by 

°  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  ii,  12.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii. 
c.  36—38.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  10—12.  lib.  iv. 
c.  I  — 6.  p  Zarate,  lib.  iii,  c.  ii.     Vega,  p.  11. 

lib.  ii,  c.  38, 

their 
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Book  VI.   their  antagonifts  from  the  fpoils  of  Peru  and 
'~^j.'g        Chili.     But  fo  far  did  this,  and  whatever  the 
bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  be- 
low the  high  ideas  of  the  recompence  "which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that 
Ferdinand    Pizarro,    unable    to   gratify   fuch 
extravagant  expedlations,  had  recourfe  to  the 
fame  expedient  which  his  brother  had  employed 
on  a  fimilar  occafion,  and  endeavoured  to  find 
occupation  for  this  turbulent  aiTuming  fpirit, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into 
open  mutiny.     With  this  view,  he  encouraged 
his  moft  adlive  officers  to  attempt  the  difcovery 
and  reduction  of  various  provinces  which  had 
not  hitherto  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards.     To 
every  ilandard  erefted  by  the  leaders  who  un- 
dertook any  of  thofe  new  expeditions,  volun- 
teers feforted  with  the  ardour  and  hope  peculiar 
to  the  age.      Several    of  Almagro*s   foldiers 
joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  fattsr 
fa6lion  of  being  delivered  both  from  the  im- 
portunity of  his  difcontented  friends,  and  the 
dread  of  his  ancient  enemies  *'. 


Aimagro  Almagro    himfelf   remained    for    feveral 

**'* '  months  in  cuflody,  under  all  the  anguifh  of 


^"3  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.     Gom.  Hift.  c.  141.     Her* 

fufpence. 


tera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  7^  .    .    ^ 
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fufpence.  For  although  his  doom  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Pizarros  from  the  moment  that 
he  fell  into  their  hands,  prudence  conftrained 
them  to  defer  gratifying  their  vengeance^  un- 
til the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under  him,  as 
well  as  feveral  of  their  own  followers  in  v/hom 
they  could  not  perfedly  confide,  had  left 
Cuzco.  As  foon  as  they  fet  out  upon  their 
different  expeditions,  Almagro  was  impeached 
of  treafon,  formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  cor.demnea, 
die.  The  fentence  aflonifhed  him,  and  though 
he  had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted 
fpirit  in  the  field,  its  approach  under  this  igno- 
minious form  appalled  him  fo  much,  that  he 
had  recourfe  to  abjeft  fupplications,  unworthy 
of  his  former  fame.  He  befought  the  Pizarros 
to  remember  the  ancient  friendlhip  between 
their  brothef  and  him,  and  how  much  he  had 
contributed  to  the  profperity  of  their  family ; 
he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with  which, 
in  oppofition  to  the  repeated  remonftrances  of 
his  own  moft  attached  friends,  he  had  fpared 
their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power ;  he 
conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infirmities* 
and  to  fuffer  him  to  pafs  the  wretched  reinain- 
der  of  his  days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in 
making  his  peace  with  Heaven.  The  intrea- 
ties,  fays  a  Spanifh  hiftorian,  of  a  man  fo  much 
beloved,  touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and 

drew 
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Book  VI.    drew  tears  from  many  a  hard  eye.     But  the 

1533!       brothers  remained  inflexible.     As  foon  as  Al- 

magro  knew  his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met 

it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a  veteran. 

and  put  to  He  was  ilrangled  in  prifon,  and  afterwards 
publicly  beheaded.  He  fuffered  in  the  feventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by  an 
Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at 
that  time  a  prifoner  in  Lima,  he  named  as  fuc- 
cefTor  to  his  government,  purfuaht  to  a  power 
which  the  emperor  had  granted  him  '. 

1539'  As,  during  the  civil  dilTentions  in  Peru,  all 

ticns  oA'he  intcrcourfc  with  Spain  was  fufpended,  the  de- 

Spain  cL.  ^^il  ^^  the  extraordinary  tranfadions  there  did 

cerningtke  j^^^^  j[qqj^  rcach  the  court.     Unfortunately  for 

itate  or  •' 

Pew.  the   vi6lorious   faftion,    the    firft   intelligence 

was  brought  thither  by  fom.e  of  Almagro's 
officers,  who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin 
of  their  caufe^  and  they  related  what  had  hap- 
pened, v/ith  every  circumflance  unfavourable 
to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition,, 
their  breach  of  the  mod  folemn  engagements, 
their  violence  and  cruelty  were  painted  with  all 
the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party  hatred. 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  foon  after,  and 

'  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Gom.  Hift.  c.  141.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  39.  Herrera,  dec,  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  9, 
lib.  V.  c.  I, 

appeared 
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appeared  in  court  with  extraordinary  fplendor,  Book  VI, 
endeavoured  to  efflice  the  imprelTion  which  j^.^, 
their  accufations  had  nnade,  and  to  juftify  his 
brother  and  himfelf  by  reprefenting  Ahnagro 
as  the  aggreflbr.  The  emperor  and  his  mi- 
nifters,  though  they  could  not  pronounce 
which  of  the  contending  factions  was  moll 
criminal,  clearly  difcerned  the  fatal  tendency 
of  their  diflentions.  It  was  obvious,  that 
while  the  leaders,  entrufted  with  the  conducl 
of  tv/o  infant  colonies,  employed  the  arms 
which  fhould  have  been  turned  againft  the 
common  enemy,  in  deilroying  one  another, 
all  attention  to  the  public  good  muft  ceafe,  and 
there  was  reafon  to  dread  that  the  Indians 
might  improve  the  advantage  which  the  dif- 
union  of  the  Spaniards  prefented  to  them,  and 
extirpate  both  the  vidors  and  vanquiflied. 
But  the  evil  was  more  apparent  than  the  re- 
medy* Where  the  information  which  had 
been  received  w^as  fo  defective  and  fjfpicious, 
and  the  fcene  of  a6lion  fo  remote,  it  was  almoft 
impofTible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  condudl  that 
ought  to  be  followed ;  and  before  any  plan 
that  ihould  be  approved  of  in  Spain  could  be 
carried  into  execution,  the  fituatioa  of  the 
parties,  and  the  circumilances  of  affairs,  might 
alter  fo  entirely  as  to  render  its  effecls  eictreme- 
iy  pernicious. 

Nothing 
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BookVI.  Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  fend  i 

,55^,  perfon  to  Peru,  veiled  with  excenfive  and  dif^ 

Jro?entt?u  cretionary    power,    who,    after   viewing   deli- 

ther  with  berately  the  poflure  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes> 

ample  .    .  ,  _  .  ,  J      rv 

powers.        and  enquiring  upon  the  Ipot  into  the  conduct 
of  the  different  leaders,  fhould  be  authorifed 
to  eftablifh  the  government  in  that  form  which 
he  deemed  moil  conducive  to  the  interefl  of 
the  parent  ftate,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 
The  man  felefted  for  this  important  charge 
was  Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  royal  audience  at  Valladolid;  and  his 
-abilities,  integrity,  and  firmnefs,  juftified  the 
choice.     His  inftrudtions,  though  ample,  were 
not  fuch  as  to  fetter  him  in  his  aperations. 
According  to  the  different  afpeA  of  affairs,  he 
had  power  to  take  upon  him  different  charac- 
ters.    If  he  found  the  governor  flill  alive,  he 
was  to  affume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  main- 
tain the  appearance  of  a6t:ing  in  concert  with 
^  him,    and  to  guard   againfl  giving   any  juft 

caufe  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited  To 
highly  of  his  country.  But  if  Pizarro  were 
dead,  he  was  entrufled  with  a  commiflion  that 
he  might  then  produce,  by  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  fuccelfor  in  the  government  of 
Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarro,  however, 
feems  to  have  flowed  rather  from  dread  of  his 
power,  than  from  any  approbation  of  his-mea- 
3  furesi 
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fures;    for  at  the   very   time  that  the  court  BookVJ. 
feemed  fo  folickous  not  to  irritate  him,    his       , ^„ 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrefted  at  Madrid,  and 
confined  to  a  prifon,  where  he  remained  above 
twenty  years  \ 

While  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparins:  for      »54o. 
nis  voyage,  events  or  great  moment  happened  vides  Peru 
in  Peru.     The  governor,  confidering  himfelf,  fdiowwa!* 
upon  the  death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled 
pofleflbr  of  that  vaft  empire,  proceeded  to  par- 
cel out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors  j 
and  had  this  divifion  been  made  with  any  de- 
gree  of  impartiality,    the  extent  of  country 
which  he  had  to  beftow  was  fufficient  tp  have 
gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his 
enemies.     But  Pizarro  conducted  this  tranf- 
adlion,  not  with  the  equity  2nd  candour  of  a 
judge  attentive  to  difcover  and  to  reward  merit, 
but  with  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party  leader^ 
Large  diflridls,  in  pa;rts  of  the  country  moft  * 

cultivated  and  populous,  were  fet  apart  as  his 
own  property,  or  granted  to  his  brothers,  his 
adherents  and  favourites.  To  others,  lots  lefs 
valuable  and  inviting  were  afligned.  The 
followers  of  Almagro,    amongft  whom  were 

'  Gomara  Hift.    c.  142.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c,  40. 
Herrei:^,  dec.  6*  lib.  viii.  c.  {o,  it.  lib.  x.  c»  z* 

many 
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Book  VI.  many  of  the  original  adventurers  to  whofb 
j-^j,^  valour  and  perfeverance  Pizarro  was  indebted 
for  his  fuccefs,  were  totally  excluded  from  any 
portion  in  thofe  lands,  towards  the  acquifition 
of  which  they  had  contributed  fo  largely.  As 
the  vanity  of  every  individual  fet  an  immo- 
derate value  upon  his  own  fervices,  and  the 
idea  of  each  concerning  the  recompence  due 
to  them  rofe  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant 
height  in  proportion  as  their  conquefls  extend- 
ed, all  who  were  difappointed  in  their  ex- 
pe6lations  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  rapa- 
cioufnefs  and  partiality  of  the  governor.  The 
partifans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and 
meditated  revenge  \ 

progre^'sof  Rapid  as  thc  progrcfs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the^spam/h  Sq^^i-j^  America  had  been  fince  Pizarro  landed 
in  Peru,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not 
yet  fatisfied.  The  officers  to  whom  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  different  de- 
tachmicnts,  penetrated  into  feveral  new  pro- 
vinces, and  though  fome  of  them  were  expofed 
to  great  hardfhips  in  the  cold  and  barren 
regions  of  the  i^ndes,  and  others  fuffered 
diftrefs    not    inferior   amidfl   the   woods  and 

*  Vega,  p.   II.  lib.  iii.    c.  2.      Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib. 
viii.  c.  5. 

c  marfhes 
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marlhes  of  the  plains,  they  made  difcoveries  Book VI. 
and  conquefls  which  extended  their  knowledge  ,5^0, 
of  the  country  as  well  as  added  to  their  power.. 
Pedro  de  Valdivia  re-aiTunaed  Almagro's 
fcheme -of  invading  Chili>  and  notwithftand*- 
ing  the  fortitude  of  the  natives  in  defending 
their  polTeffionS)  nnade  fuch  progrefs  in  the 
conquefl  of  the  country,  that  he  founded  the 
city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
eflablifhment  of  the  Spaniih  dominion  in  that 
province ".     But  of  all  the  enterprizes  under-  Remarkable 

■"■  ^  ^  ^  expedition 

taken   about   this   period,    that   of    Gonzalo  ofGonzab 
Pizarro  was  the  moft  remarkable.    The  gover-  '   . 

nor>  who  feems  to  have  refolved  that  no  per- 
fon  in  Peru  fhould  poflefs  any  flation  of 
diftinguifhed  eminence  or  authority  but  thofe 
of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Benalcazar, 
the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his  command  in 
that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brothef 
Gonzalo  to  take  the  government  of  it.  He 
inftrudted  him  to  attempt  the  difcovery  and 
conqueft  of  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Andes,  which,  according  to  the  information 
of  the  Indians,  abounded  v/ith  cinnamon  and 
other  valuable  fpices.  Gonzalo,  not  inferior 
to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no  lefs 
ambitious    of  acquiring    diftin6tion>    eagerly 

"  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  13.     Ovalle,  lib.  ii.  c.  i,  &c. 

Vol.  III.  H  engaged 
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Book  VI.  engaged  in  this  difficult  fervice.  He  fet  ouC 
1540.  from  Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  foldiers,  near  one  half  of  whonn  were 
horfemen>  with  four  thoufand  Indians  to  carry 
their  provifions*  In  forcing  their  way  through 
the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes, 
excefs  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of  which 
they  were  acGuftomed^  proved  fatal  to  the 
greater  part  of  their  wretched  attendants.  The 
Hardfhips  Spaniards,  though  more  robuft,  and  inured 
^ure.  '  to  a  variety  of  climates,  fufFered  confiderably, 
and  loft  fome  men ;  but  when  they  defcended 
into  the  low  country  their  diftrefs  increafed. 
During  two  months  it  rained  inceflantly,  with- 
out any  interval  of  fair  weather  long  enough 
to  dry  their  clothes ''.  The  vaft  plains  upon 
which  they  were  now  entering,  either  alt<5ge- 
ther  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the 
rudeft  and  leaft  induftrious  tribes  in  the  New 
World,  yielded  little  fubfiftence.  They  could 
not  a-dvance  a  ftep  but  as  they  cut  a  road 
through  woods,  or  made  it  through  marflies. 
Such  inceifant  toil,  and  continual  fcarcity  of 
food,  feem  more  than  fufficient  to  have  ex-« 
haufted  and  difpirited  any  troops.  But  the 
fortitude  and  perfeverance  of  Spaniards  in  the 
fixteenth  century  were  infuperable.     Allured 

»  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  z, 

§  fey 
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by  frequent  but  falfe  accounts  of  rich  coun-  Book  VI. 
tries  before  them,  they  perfiiled  in  ilruggling  ^""^^^^ 
on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters 
pour  into  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its 
grandeur.  There,  with  infinite  labour,  they 
built  a  bark,  w^hich  they  expe6led  would 
prove  of  great  utility,  in  conveying  them  over 
rivers,  in  procuring  pro vifions,  and  in  explor- 
ing the  counti'y.  This  v/as  manned  with  fifty 
foldiers,  under  the  command  of  Francis  Orel- 
lana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The 
ilream  carried  them  down  with  fuch  rapidity, 
that  they  wxre  foon  far  a-head  of  their  coun- 
trymen, who  followed  llowiy  and  with  diffi- 
culty by  land. 

At  this  diftance  from  his  commander,  Orel-  Deferted  by 
iana,  a  young  man  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began  '' ^"^* 
to  fancy  himfelf  independent,  and  tranfported 
w^ith  the  predominant  paffion  of  thd  age,  he 
formed  the  fcheme  of  diflinguifhing  himfelf  as 
a  difcoverer,  by  following  the  courfe  of  the 
Maragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by 
furveying  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it 
flows.  This  fcheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold 
as  it  was  treacherous.  For,  if  he  be  charge- 
able with  the  guilt  of  having  violated  his  duty 
to  his  commander,  and  with  having  abandoned 

H  2  his 
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Book  VI.  his  fellow-foldiers  in  a  pathkfs  defert^  where 
,54.0.  they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  even 
of  fafety,  buc  what  were  founded  on  the  fer- 
vice  which  they  expelled  from  the  bark ;  his 
crime  is,  in  fome  meafure,  balanced  by  the 
glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a  navigation 
of  near  two  thoufand  leagues,  through  un- 
known nations,  in  a  veiTel  haftily  conilru6ted, 
with  green  timber,  and  by  very  unfkilful 
hands,  without  provifions,  without  a  compafs, 
or  a  pilot.     But  his  courage  and  alacrity  fup- 

Saiisjewn    pj^ed  cvcry  defedl,     Committine;  himfelf  fear- 

the  Marag-     *  •'  ^  •-^ 

•a.  lefsly  to  the  guidance  of  the  ftream,  the  Napa 

bore  him  along  to  the  fouth,  until  he  reached 
the  great  channel  of  the  Maragnon.  Turning 
with  it  tov/ards  the  coaft,  he  held  on  his  courfe 
in  that  dire6lion*  He  made  frequent  defcents 
on  both  fides  of  the  river>  fometimes  feizing 
by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the  fierce 
favages  feated  on  its  banks  5  and  fometimes 
procuring  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly  inter- 
courfe  with  more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long 
feries  of  dangers,  which  he  encountered  with 
amazing  fortitude^  and  of  diflrelTes  which  he 
fupported  with  no  lefs  magnanimity,  he  reached 
the  ocean  ^y  where  new  perils  awaited  himi> 
Thefe  he  likewife  furmounted,  and  got  fafe  %9 

y  See  NOTE  XIII. 

the 
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the  Spanifh  fettlement  in  the  ifland  Cubagua;  Book  VI. 
from  thence  he  failed  to  Spain.  The  vanity  ^""TTT^ 
natural  to  travellers  who  vifit  regions  unknown 
to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  ad- 
venturer, folicitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit, 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an 
extraordinary  proportion  of  the  marvellous  in 
the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to 
have  difcovered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofs 
of  their  temples  were  covered  with  plates  of 
gold ;  and  defcribed  a  republic  of  women  fo 
warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have  extended 
their  dominion  over  a  confiderable  tra£l  of  the 
fertile  plains  which  he  had  vifited.  Extrava- 
gant as  thofe  tales  were,  they  gave  rife  to  an 
opinion,  that  a  region  abounding  with  gold, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  El  Doradoy  and  a 
community  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in 
this  part  of  the  New  World;  and  fuch  is  the 
propenfity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is  won- 
derful that  it  has  been  flowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty that  reafon  and  obfervation  have  exploded 
thofe  fables.  The  voyage,  however,  even  w^hen 
ftripped  of  every  romantic  embellifhmciit,  de- 
ferves  to  be  recorded,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
moft  memorable  occurrences  in  that  adven- 
turous age,  but  as  the  firft  event  which  led  to 
^ny  certain  knowledge  of  the  immenfe  regions 
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Bo  OK  VI.   that  flretch  eaflward  from  the  Andes  to  the 


J  540. 


ocean  ^. 


Diftrefsof         jsj'o  words  Can  defcribe  the  confcernation  of 

Pizarro,  ,  ^  , 

PizarrOj  when  he  dia  not  find  the  bark  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where 
he  had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He 
would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fufpedl  that  a  man, 
whom  he  had  entrufted  with  fuch  an  important 
command,  could  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeeling, 
as  to  defert  him  at  fuch  a  junflure.  But  im- 
puting his  abfence  from  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous to  fome  unknown  accident,  he  advanced 
above  fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
ragnon,  expe6ting  every  moment  to  fee  the 
^S4^'  bark  appear  with  a  fuppiy  of  provifions.  At 
length  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orel- 
lana had  left  to  perifn  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he 
had  the  courage  to  remonfirate  againil  his  per- 
fidy. From  him  he  learned  the  extent  of 
Oreilana's  crime,  and  his  followers  perceived 
at  once  their  own  defperate  fituation,  when 
deprived  of  their  only  refource.  The  fpirit  of 
the  iloutefl;  hearted  veteran  funk  v/ithin  him, 
and   all   demanded   to  be  led  back  inflantly, 

y  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  S6.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ix.  c.  2  —  5, 
Rodriguez  El  Maragnon  y  Amazonas,  lib,  i.  c.  3. 

Pizarroj 
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Plzarro^  though  he  afiumed  an  appearance  of  Book  VI. 
tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe  their  inclination.  j-^,. 
But  he  was  now  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
Quito  ;  and  in  that  long  march  the  Spaniards 
encountered  hardships  greater  than  thofe  they 
had  endured  in  their  progrefs  outward,  with- 
out the  alluring  hopes  which  then  foothed  and 
animated  them  under  their  fufrerin^s.  Hun- 
ger  compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  ber- 
ries, to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horfes,  to  devour 
the  mofl  loathfom.e  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw 
the  leather  of  their  faddles  and  fword-belts. 
Four  thoufand  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  Spaniards  perifhed  in  this  wild  difaftrous 
expedition,  which  continued  near  two  years ; 
and  as  fifty  men  v/ere  aboard  the  bark  with 
Oreilana,  only  fourfcore  got  back  to  Quito. 
Thefe  were  naked  like  lavages,  and  fo  ema- 
ciated with  famine,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue^, 
that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of  fpedres 
man  of  men  ""* 


But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  re-  Number  of 
pofe  which  his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  J^niru* 
entering  Quito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  ^^"^"^ 


2  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2—5.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii,  c.  5, 
4,  5.  14.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  7,  8.  lib.  ix. 
c.  2— 5.  dec.  7..  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  Pizar.  Varonez  Illullr. 
^49,  &c,  - 

H  4  event 
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Book  VI.  event  that  threatened  calamities  more  dreadful 
i2ii,,  to  him,  than  thofe  through  which  he  had  palTed, 
From  ^he  time  that  his  brother  made  that  par- 
tial diviiion  of  his  conquefls  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  con- 
lidering  themfeives  as  profcribed  by  the  party 
in  powerjt  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition.  Great  numbers  in 
defpair  reforted  to  Lima,  where  the  houfe  of 
young  Almagro  was  always  open  to  them,  and 
th^  ilender  portion  of  his  father's  fortune,  which 
the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  fpent 
in  affording  them  fubfiftence.  The  warm  at- 
tachment with  which  every  perfon  who  had 
ferved  under  the  elder  Almagro,  devoted  him- 
felf  to  his  interells,  was  quickly  transferred  to 
his  fon,  who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  pofTefTed  all  the  qualities  which 

Confi(!er       captivatc  thc  aftedlions  of  foldiers.     Of  a  grace- 
young  Al'  -t  *-' 

5nagro  as  ful  appearancc,  dextrous  at  all  martial  exer- 
cifes,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  ieemed  to  be 
formed  for  command ;  and  as  his  father,  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  inferiority  from  the  total  want 
of  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to 
have  him  inftru6led  in  every  fcience  becoming 
a  gendemian  ;  the  accomplifhments  which  he 
had  acquired  heightened  the  refpe6t  of  his  fol- 
lowers, as  they  gave  him  diflindion  and  emi^ 
nence  among  illiterate  adventurers.     In   this 

4  you^^g 
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young  man  the  Alnnagrians  found  a  point  of  BookVI. 
union  which  they  wanted,  and  looking  up  to   ^^7 
him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any 
thing  for  his  advancement.     Nor  was  afFe6lion 
for  Ahuagro  their  only  incitement  j  they  were 
urged  on  by  their  own  diftreiTes.     Many  of  - 
them,  deflitute  of  common  necelTaries  ^,  and 
weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a  burden  to  their 
chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their  alTociates  as  had  faved 
fome  remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage  and 
confifcation,  longed  impatiently  for  an  occa- 
fion  to  exert  their  adivity  and  courage,  and 
began  to  deliberate  how  they  might  be  avenged 
on  the  author  of  all  their  mifery.     Their  fre-   ConCpWe 
quent  cabals  did  not  pafs  unobferved^  and  the   mnfi'i* 
governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  againft  ^"'°' 
men  who  meditated  fome  defperate  deed,  and 
had  refoiution  to  execute  it.     But  either  from 
the  native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from 
contempt  of  perfons  whofe  poverty  feemed  to 
render  their  machinations  of  little  confeouence, 
he  difregarded  the  admonitions  of  his  friends. 
^^  Be  in  no  pain,  faid  he  carelefsly,  about  my^ 
life,  it  is  perfedlly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man 
in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  off 
any  head  which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought; 
againft  it.''      This  fecurity  gave   the  Alma^ 

»  See  N  O  T  E  XIV, 

gnaas, 
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Book  VI.  griaiis  full  leifure  to  digeft  and  ripen  every 
j,^,.  pai^t  of  their  fcheme  j  and  Juan  de  Herrada, 
an  ofiicer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Almagro's  education,  took  the  direction  of 
their  confultations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  this 
conne(5lion  infpired,  and  with  all  the  authority 
which  the  afcendant  that  he  was  known  to  have 
over  the  mind  of  his  pupil  gave  him, 

and  kill  On   Sunday,    the  twenty-fixth  of  June,  ac 

mid-day,  the  feafcn  of  tranquillity  and  repofe 
in  all  fultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  of  the  moil  determined  confpirators, 
fallied  out  of  Almagro's  houfe   in   complete 
armour;   and  drawing  their  fwords,  as  they  ad- 
vanced hailily  towards  the  governor's  palace, 
cried  out,  '^  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die.''     Their  aflbciates,  warned  of  their 
motions  by  a  fignal,  were  in  arms  at  different 
nations  ready  to  fupport  them.     Though  Pi- 
zarro  was  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  nu- 
merous train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  mod  opulent  fubje6l  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he  was  juit  rifenfrom 
table,  and  moil  of  his  domeftics  had  retired  to 
their  ov/n  apartm.ents,  the  confpirators  palled 
through  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  un^ 
obferved.     They  v/ere  at  the   bottom  of  the 
ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give 
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the  alarm  to  his  mafter,  who  was  converfing  Book  VI. 
with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall.  The  go-  jc^i. 
vernor,  whofe  fleady  mind  no  form  of  danger 
could  appal,  ftarting  up,  called  for  arms,  and 
commanded  Francifco  de  Chaves  to  make  fail 
the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  retajn 
fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  pru- 
dent order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  flair-cafe, 
wildly  afked  the  conipirators  what  they  meant, 
and  whither  they  were  going.  Inilead  of  an- 
fwering,  they  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and 
buril  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  perfons  who 
were  there  threw  themfeives  from  the  windows; 
others  attempted  to  fly  -,  and  a  few  drawing 
their  fwords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner 
apartment.  The  confpirators,  animated  with 
having  the  objedl  of  their  vengeance  now  in 
view,  rufhed  forward  after  them»  Pizarro, 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword  and  buckler, 
defended  the  entry,  and  fupported  by  his  half- 
brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends, 
he  maintained  the  unequal  contefl  with  intre- 
pidity worthy  of  his  pall  exploits,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.  ^^  Courage, 
cried  he,  companions,  we  are  yet  enow  to 
make  thofe  traitors  repent  of  their  audacity.'* 
But  the  armour  of  the  confpirators  protected 
them.,  while  every  thrufl  they  made  took  ef- 
fect.,    ^Icantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  {q^t  j 

.    his 
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Book  VI.  his   Other  defenders  were   mortally  wounded. 

^^"^7.  ~  The  governor,  fo  weary  that  he  could  hardly 
wield  his  fword,  and  no  longer  able  to  parry 
the  many  weapons  furioufiy  aimed  at  him,  re- 
ceived a  deadly  thruft  full  in  his  throat,  funk  to 
the  ground,  and  expired. 

Aimagro  As  foon  as  hc  was  flain,  the  afTalTins  ran  out* 

ledged  as  his  into  the  llreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords, 
jucceflbr.  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above 
two  hundred  of  their  aflbciates  having  joined 
them,  they  conducted  young  Almagro  in  fo- 
lemn  proceflion  through  the  city,  and  afiem- 
bling  the  magiflrates  and  principal  citizens, 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful 
fucceflbr  to  his  father  in  his  government.  The 
palace  of  Pizarro,  together  with  the  houfes  of 
feveral  of  his  adherents,  were  pillaged  by  the 
foldiers,  who  had  the  fatisfaction  at  once  of 
being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves  by  the  fpoils  of  thofe  through 
whofe  hands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had 
paiTed  \ 

New  ap-  The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy, 

difcord.        as  well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of 

b  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  6  — 8.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  144,  145. 
Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii  c.  5—7.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  x, 
c.  4-— 7.     Pizarro  Yar.  liluil.  p.  183. 

Almagro, 
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Almagro,  drew  many  fold iers  to  his  ilandard.  Book  VI. 
Every  adventurer  of  defperate  fortune,  all  who  ,341, 
were  diffatisfied  with  Pizarro,  and  from  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  his  government  in  the  latter 
vears  of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcontents 
was  confiderable,  declared  without  hefitation 
in  favour  of  Almagro,  and  he  was  foon  at  the 
head  of  eight  hundred  of  the  moil  gallant  ve- 
terans in  Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience 
difqualified  him  from  taking  the  command  of 
them  himfelf,  he  appointed  Herrada  to  acl  as 
general.  But  though  Almagro  fpeedily  col- 
levied  fuch  a  refpedable  force,  the  acquiefcence 
in  his  government  was  far  from  being  general. 
Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  me-^ 
mory  was  dear;  the  barbarous  afiailination  of 
a  man  to  whom  his  country  was  fo  highly  in- 
debted, filled  every  impartial  perfon  with 
horror.  The  ignominious  birth  of  Almagro, 
as  well  as  the  doubtful  title  on  which  he  founded 
his  pretenfions,  led  others  to  confider  him  as 
an  ufurper.  The  officers  who  commanded 
in  fome  provinces  refufed  to  recognize  his  au^ 
Ihority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor* 
In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal 
ftandard  was  erected,  and  preparations  made 
;o  revenge  the  murder  of  their  ancient  leader*, 

Those 
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Book VI.  Those  feeds  of  difcord,  which  could  not 
i^i.       have  lain  long  dofmant,  acquired  great  vigouf 

v7c7^de°^     ^"^  activity,  when  the  arrival  of  Ya'ca  de  Caftro 

Caftro,  ^^g  known.  After  a  long  and  difaftrous  voy- 
age, he  was  driven  by  flrefs  of  weather  into  a 
fmall  harbour  in  the  province  of  Popayan  ;  and 
proceeding  from  thence  by  land,  after  a  jour- 
ney no  lefs  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached 
Quito*  In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of 
Pizarro's  death,  and  of  the  events  which  fol- 
iov/ed  upon  it.     He  immediately  produced  the 

wboaiTurres  royal  comm.ifTion  appointing:  him  erovernor  of 

the  title  ot  -^  ^^        .     .  ^  ^ 

governor.  Peru,  with  the  fame  privileges  and  authority ; 
and  his  jurifdiclion  was  acknowledged  without 
hefitation  by  Benalcazar,  Adelantado,  or  lieu- 
tenant-general for  the  emperor  in  Popayan, 
and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  abfence 
of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  had  the  command  of  the 
troops  left  in  Quito.  Vaca  de  Caflro  not  only 
'aiTumed  the  fupreme  authority,  but  fhewed 
that  he  pofTeiTed  the  talents  which  the  exercife 
of  it  at  that  juncture  required.  By  his  influ- 
'ence  and  addrefs  he  foon  aflembled  fuch  a  body 
of  troops,  as  not  only  fet  him  above  all  fear  of 
being  expofed  to  any  infult  from  the  adverfe 
party,  but  enabled  him  to  advance  from  Quito 
with  the  dignity  that  became  his  character. 
By  ^difpatching  perfons  of  confidence  |o  the 

different 
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different  fettlements  in  Peru,  with  a  formal  BooxVT. 
notification  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  commiinon,  ^^-^"^  ' 
he  communicated  to  his  countrymen  the  royal 
pleafure  with  refpe6l  to  the  government  of  the 
country.  By  private  emiffaries,  he  excited 
fuch  officers  as  had  difcovered  their  difappro- 
bation  of  Almagro's  proceedings,  to  m.anifeil 
their  duty  to  their  fovereign  by  fupporting  the 
perfon  honoured  with  his  commifTion.  Thofe 
meafures  were  productive  of  great  effects.  En- 
couraged by  the  approach  of  the  |iew  governor, 
or  prepared  by  his  machinations,  the  loyal  were 
confirmed  in  their  principles,  and  avowed  them 
with  greater  boidnefs;  the  timid  ventured  to 
declare  their  fentiments;  the  neutral  and  wa- 
vering, finding  it  neceffary  to  chufe  a  fide,  be- 
gan to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared  to  be 
the  fafeft  as  well  as  the  mofl  j  uft  \ 

Almagro    obferved   the    rapid  progrefs  of  Conduftof 
this  fpirit  of  difaffedlion  to  his  caufe,  and  in      '^^^'^°' 
order  to  give  an  effe6Lual  check  to  it  before  the 
arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caflro,  he   fet  out  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  for  Cuzco,  where  the  mofl 
cenfiderable   body  of  opponents  had  ereded 

^  Benzon,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  Zarate,  lib.  Iv.  c.  11.  Go- 
anara,  c.  146,  147.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  x.  c.  i,  2^ 
3.  7,  &c. 

the 
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Book  VI.  the  royal  ftandard,  under  thQ-command  of  Pe- 
j^^j,  dro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his  march 
thither,  Herradaj  the  fkilful  guide  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  counfels,  died ;  and  from  that  time 
his  meafures  were  confpicuous  for  their  vio-^ 
lence,  but  concerted  with  little  fagacity,  and 
executed  with  no  addrefs.  Holguin,  who^ 
with  forces  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oppofite 
party,  was  defcending  towards  the  coafl;  at  the 
very  time  that  Almagro  was  on  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  deceived  his  unexperienced  adverfary 
by  a  very  fimple  ftratagem,  avoided  an  en- 
gagement, and  effe6ted  a  junction  with  Alva-« 
rado,  an  officer  of  note^  who  had  been  the  firfl 
to  declare  againfl  Almagro  as  an  ufurper, 

vTwdV^  Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Caftro  entered  their 
caftro.  camp  with  the  troops  which  he  brought 
from  Quito,  and  erecting  the  royal  llandard 
before  his  own  tent,  he  declared,  that  as  go- 
vernor, he  v/culd  difcharge  in  perfon  all  the 
functions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces* 
Though  formed  by  the  tenour  of  his  pail  life 
to  the  habits  of  a  fedentary  and  pacific  pro- 
fefiion,  he  at  once  aiTumed  the  adlivity  and  dif- 
covered  the  decifion  of  an  officer  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  comimand.  Knowing  his  ilrength  to 
be  now  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  enem.y,  he 

was 
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was  impatient  to  terminate   the  contefl  by  a  Book VI. 
battle.      Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  '^T^TT"^ 
who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a 
crime  fo  atrocious  as  the  m.urder  of  the  go- 
vernor^ decline  that  mode  of  decifion.     They    sept<  16. 
met  at  Chupas,  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  animoiity 
infpired  by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the  ran- 
cour of  private  enmity,  the  eagernefs  of  re- 
vensre,  and   the  lafb  efforts  of  defpair.     Vic-  Defeats  ai. 
tory,  after  remaining  long  doubtful^  declared 
at  laft  for  Yaca  de  Cailro.     The  fuperior  num- 
ber of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and  the 
martial  talents  of  Francifco  de  Carvajal,  a  ve- 
teran officer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in 
the  v/ars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid 
the  foundation   of  his  future    fam.e  in  Peru, 
triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents, 
though  led  on  by  young  Almagro  with  a  gal- 
lant fpirit,  worthy  of  a  better  caufe,  and  de- 
ferving  another  fate.     The  carnage  was  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants. 
Many   of  the  vanquifhed,  efpecially  fuch   as 
were  confcious  that  they  might  be  charged  with 
being  acceffory  to  the  affafiination  of  Pizarro^ 
ruihing  on  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  chofe  to 
fall  like  foldiers,  rather  than  wait  an  ignonni- 
nious  doom.     Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the 
total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  fides,  five 
Vol.  III.  I  hundred 
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BookVI.  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  thenuoiber 
154Z'      of  the  wounded  was  ftill  greater  *^. 

Se%'erity  of  If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Vaca  dc 
iugsr"*^^^ '  -Callro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
iurpriied  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were 
flill  more  aftoniflied  at  his  conduct  after  the 
viclory.  As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  dif- 
penfer  of  juftice,  and  perfuaded  that  it  required 
examples  of  extraordinary  feverity  to  reilrain 
the  licentious  fpirit  of  foldiers  fo  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  government,  he  proceeded  di-* 
redlly  to  try  his  prifoners  as  rebels.  Forty 
were  condemned  to  fuiFer  the  death  of  traitors, 
others  v/ere  baniihed  from  Peru.  Their  leader, 
who  made  his  efcape  from  the  battle,  being 
betrayed  by  fome  of  his  officers,  was  publicly 
beheaded  in  Guzco;  and  in  him  the  name  of 
Almagro,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  was  ex- 
tin(fi:% 

rom'ofVhe        DuRtNC  thofc  violcnt  convulfions  In  Peru, 
empei-or        ^hc  cmpcror  and  his   minifters  were   intently 

concerning  ^         ^  _  ^  ^ 

bisdomi-      employed  in  preparing  regulations,  by  which 


Bions  m 
America, 


^  Zarate3  lib.  iv.  c.  12 — 19.  Gorriara,  c.  148.  Veg^, 
p»  II*  lib.  iii.  c,  II  — 18.  Kerrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  i.  c.  i, 
2,  3.  lit). iii.  c.  I— ii. 

^  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  Gomara,  c.  150.  Herrcra^, 
dec.  7.  lib.  iii,  c.  12.  lib.vi.  c.  i\ 

they 
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they  hoped  not  only  to  re-eftablifh  tranquillity  Book  VI. 
there,  but  to  introduce  a  more  perfe6l  fyftem  '  ^'^""^ 
of  internal  policy  into  all  their  fettlements  in 
the  New  World.  It  is  manifefl  from  all  the 
events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  America,  that 
rapid  and  extenfive  as  the  Span ifh  conquefts 
there  had  been>  they  were  not  carried  on  by 
any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but 
by  the  occafional  efforts  of  private  adventurers* 
After  fitting  out  a  few  of  the  firft  armaments 
for  difcovering  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain^ 
during  the  bufy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of 
Charles  V.,  the  former  the  mofl  intriguing 
prince  of  the  age,  and  the  latter  the  mod:  am- 
bitious, was  encumbered  with  fuch  a  multi- 
plicity of  fchemes,  and  involved  in  war  with 
fo  many  nations  of  Europe,  that  it  had  not 
leifure  to  attend  to  diftant  and  lefs  interefling 
objects*  The  care  of  profecuting  difcovery, 
or  of  attempting  conqueft,  was  abandoned  to 
individuals ;  and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men 
pulli  forward  in  this  new  career,  on  which  no- 
velty, the  fpirit  of  adventure,  avarice^  ambi- 
tion, and  the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompt- 
ed them  with  combined  influence  to  enter,  that 
in  lefs  than  half  a  century  almoft  the  whole  of 
that  extenfive  empire  which  Spain  now  polTefTes 
in  the  New  World,  was  fubjefled  to  its  do- 
minion.    As  the   Spanifh  court   contributed 

I  2  nothing 
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^ooK  VI.  nothing  towards  the  various  expeditions  under- 
taken in  Annerica,  it  was  not  intitled  to  claim 
much  from  their  fuccefs.  The  fovereignty  of 
the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth  of  the 
gold  and  filver,  was  referved  for  the  crown ; 
every  thing  elfe  was  feized  by  the  alTociates  in 
each  expedition  as  their  own  right.  The  plun- 
der of  the  countries  w^hich  they  invaded  ferved 
to  indemnify  them  for  what  they  had  expended 
in  equipping  themfelves  for  the  fervice,  and 
the  conquered  territory  was  divided  among 
them,  according  to  rules  which  cuflom  had 
introduced,  as  permanent  eftablilhments  which 
their  fiiccefsful  valour  merited.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  thofe  fettlements,  when  their  extent 
as  well  as  their  value  v/ere  unknown,  ma- 
ny irregularities  efcaped  obfervation,  and  it 
was  found  necefiary  to  connive  at  many  ex- 
cefTes.  The  conquered  people  were  pillaged 
with  deftrudtive  rapacity,  and  their  country 
parcelled  out  among  its  new  matters  in  exor- 
bitant iliares,  far  exceeding  the  higheft  recom- 
pence  due  to  their  fervices.  The  rude  con- 
querors of  America,  incapable  of  forming  their 
ellabiifnments  upon  any  general  or  extenfive 
plan  of  policy,  attentive  only  to  private  in- 
terefc,  unwilling  to  forego  prefent  gain  from 
the  profpecl  of  remote  or  public  benefit,  feem 
to  have  had  no  objed  but  to  amafs  fudden 

wealthy 
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wealth,  without  regarding  what  might  be  the  BookVL 
confequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  ac-  *""71ir^ 
quired  it.  But  when  time  at  length  difcovered 
to  the  Spanifli  court  the  importance  of  its 
American  poiTefHons,  the  necelTity  of  new- 
modelling  their  whole  frame  became  obvious, 
and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and  practices  pre- 
valent among  military  adventurers,  it  was  found 
requifite  to  fubftitute  the  inftitutions  of  regular 
government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  imime- 
diate  remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  coun- 
trymen fettled  in  the  iflands,  and  employed 
themfelves  in  fearching  for  gold  and  filver  with 
the  fame  inconfiderate  eagernefs.  Similar  ef- 
fe6bs  followed.  The  natives  employed  in  this 
labour  by  maflers,  who  in  impoiing  tafl<:s  had 
no  regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what 
they  were  able  to  perform,  pined  away  andpe- 
rifhed  fo  faft,  that  there  was  reafon  to  appre- 
hend that  Spain,  inftead  of 'polTeffing  countries 
peopled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fufceptible  of 
progrelTive  improvement,  would  foon  remain 
proprietor  only  of  a  vaft  uninhabited  defert. 

The  emperor  and  his  miniflers  were  fo  fen- 
fible  of  this,  and  fo  folicitous  to  prevent  the 

I  3  extindtioa 
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Book  VI.  extlndion  of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened 
7s^z,  ^^  render  their  acquilitions  of  no  value,  that 
from  time  to  time  various  laws,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  had  been  made  for  fecuring  to  that 
unhappy  people  more  gentle  and  equitable 
treatment.  But  the  diftance  of  America  from 
the  feat  of  empire,  the  feeblenefs  of  govern-^ 
ment  in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and  au- 
dacity of  foldiers  unaccuilomed  to  rellraint, 
prevented  thefe  falutary  regulations  from  ope- 
rating with  any  confiderable  influence.  The 
evil  continued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the 
emperor  found  an  interval  of  leifure  from  the 
affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive  con- 

Theperfons  fj^eration.      He  confulted  not  only  with  his 

with  whom  ... 

he  advifes.  miniftcrs  and  the  members  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  but  called  upon  feveral  perfons  who 
had  refided  long  in  the  New  World,  to  aid 
them  with  the  refult  of  their  experience  and 
obfervation.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of 
America,  among  thefe  was  Bartholomew  de  las 
Cafas,  who  happened  to  be  then  ^t  Madrid  on 
a  miffion  from  a  chapter  of  his  order  at  Chi-? 
apa  ^  Though,  fince  the  mifcarriage  of  his 
former  fchemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he 
had  continued  fhut  up  in  his  cloifler,  or  oc- 
cupied in  religious  fundions,  his  zeal  in  behalf 

f  Ilemefal  Hill,  de  Chiapa,  p.  i/^6. 

4  0/ 
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of  the  former  obje(5ls  of  his  pity  was  fo  far  from  ^ook  VI. 
abating,  that,  from  an  increafed  knowledge  of  ^^'  * 
their  fufFerings,  its  ardour  had  augmented.  He 
feized  eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his 
favourite  maxims  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians.  With  the  moving  eloquence  na- 
tural to  a  man  on  whofe  mind  the  fcenes  which 
he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impreflion,  he 
defcribed  the  irreparable  wafle  of  the  human  , 

fpecies  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian  race  al- 
moft  totally  fwept  away  in  the  iflands  in  lefs 
than  fifty  years,  and  haflening  to  extin6tion  on 
the  continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decay.    With 
the  decifive  tone  of  one  ilrongly  prepoirefTed 
with  the  truth  of  his  own  fyflem,  he  imputed 
all  this  to  a  fingle  caufe,  to  the  exadlions  and 
cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  and  contended  that 
nothing   could   prevent    the    depopulation  of 
America,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be 
freemen,  and  treating  them  as  fubjedls,  not  as 
*^  flaves.     Nor  did  he  confide  for  the  fuccefs  of 
this  propofal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone. 
In  order  to  enforce  them,  he  compofed  his  fa- 
mous   treatife    concerning   the   deflrudlion  of 
Am.erica  ^,  in  which  he  relates,  with  many  hor- 
rid circumflances,  but  with  apparent  marks  of 
exaggerated   defcription,    the   devaftation    of 

5  Remefalj  p.  192.  199, 
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Book  VI.  every  province  which  had  been  vifited  by  the, 
154T       Spaniards. 

HisfoHci.         The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the 

tude  to  in-  '       y      r  r  n*  ni* 

troduce  a  rccital  01  lo  many  actions  mocking  to  humanity. 
forma^tionof  But  as  his  vicws  cxtcndcd  far  beyond  thofe  of 
government,  -j^^^  Cafas,  he  percelvcd  that  relieving  the  In- 
dians from  oppreinon  v/as  but  one  flep  towards 
rendering  his  poireffions  in  the  New  World  a 
valuable  acquiiition^  and  would  be  of  little 
avail,  unlefs  he  could  circumfcribe  the  pov/er 
and  ufurpations  of  his  own  fubjeds  there.  The 
conquerors  of  America,  however  great  their 
merit  had  beqn  towards  their  country,  were 
moftly  perfons  of  fuch  mean  birth,  and  of  fuch 
abject  rank  in  fociety,  as  give  no  diitin6tion  in 
the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth 
with  which  fome  of  them  returned,  gave  um- 
bjage  to  an  age  not  accufcomed  to  fee  m.en  in 
inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  ItYtly 
and  rifing  to  emulate  or  to  furpafs  the  ancient 
nobility  in  fplendour.  The  territories  which 
their  leaders  had  appropriated  to  themfelves 
%ere  of  fuch  enormous  extent  ^^  that  if  the 
country  fhould  ever  be  improved  in  proportion 
to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  they  muil  grow  too 
wealthy  and  top  powerful  for  fubjedts.     It  ap- 

^  See  NOTE   XV.. 

pcared 
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peared  to  Charles,  that  this  abufe  required  a  Book  VI. 
remedy  no  lefs  than  the  other,  and  that  the      1342, 
regulations  concerning  both  mull  be  enforced 
by  a  mode  of  government  more  vigorous  than 
had  yet  been  introduced  into  America. 

With  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  "n^w  regn- 

•     .  -  ,  .  .    ,      lations  for 

containing  many  lalutary  appointments  witn  thispurpofe, 
refpedt  to  the  confritution  and  powers  of  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  Indies ;  concerning  the 
fliation  and  jurifdi6tion  of  the  royal  audiences 
in  different  parts  of  America  j  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  jufticcj  the  order  of  government,  both 
ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  Thefe  were  approved 
of  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them 
were  ilTued  the  following  regulations,  which 
excited  univerfal  alarm,  and  occafionedthe  moil 
violent  convulfions : — "  That  as  the  repMrti- 
mientos  or  fhares  of  land  feized  by  feveral  per- 
fons  appeared  to  be  exceflive,  the  royal  audi- 
ences are  empowered  to  reduce  them  to^  a  mo- 
derate extent;  That  upon  the  death  of  any 
conqueror  or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians 
orranted  to  him  ihali  not  defcend  to  his  widow 
or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown  :  That  the 
Indians  fn'all  henceforth  be  exempted  from  per-, 
fonal  fervice,  and  fhall  not  be  compelled  to 
carry  the  baggage  of  travellers,  to  labour  in 
the  rnines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl  fifheries  : 

That 
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Book  VL  That  the  flated  tribute  due  by  them  to  thei?* 
1542.  fuperior  Ihall  be  afcertained,  and  they  Iball  be 
paid  as  fervants  for  any  work  they  volun- 
tarily perform  :  That  all  perfons  who  are  or 
have  been  in  public  offices,  ecclefiaflics  of 
every  denomination,  hofpitals  and  monafteries^ 
Ihall  be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  al- 
lotted to  them,  and  thefe  be  annexed  to  the 
crown :  That  every  perfon  in  Peru,  who  had 
any  criminal  concern  in  the  contefts  be-tween 
Pizarro  and  Almagro,  fhould  forfeit  his  land$ 
and  Indians'.'' 

HisinJm-  ^      ^1^  Spaniih  minifters  who  had  hitherto 

jteis  lemon-  r 

ftrateagainft  becH  entruilcd  with  the  dire^lion  of  American 

them,  in  •  i        •   1        1 

affairs,  and  who  were  belt  acquainted  with  the 
Hate  of  the  country,  remonftrated  againfl  thofe 
regulations  as  ruinous  to  their  infant  colonies. 
They  reprefented,  that  the  number  of  Spa- 
niards who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the  New 
World  was  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  nothing 
.  could  be  expected  from  any  effort  of  theirs  to- 
wards improving  the  vaft  regions  over  v/hich 
they  were  fcattered  j  that  the  fuceefs  of  every 
fcheme  for  this  purpofe  muft  depend  upon  the 
ininiilry  and  fervice  of  the  Indians,  whofe  na- 

^  Herrera,  ^ec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.     Fernandez  Hifl.  lib.  L 

c,  r,  2. 

live 
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tive indolence  and  averfion  to  labour,  no  pro-  BookVJ. 
fped  of  benefit  or  promife  of  reward  could  ^""7^^ 
furmount  -,  that  the  moment  the  right  of  *'^^^- 
pofing  a  tafl<:,  and  exading  the  perff^*^^2.nce  of 
it,  was  taken  from  their  ma^^'^s,  every  work 
of  induflry  muft  ceafc>  and  all  the  fources  from 
which  wealth  begun  to  pour  in  upon  Spain  mufl 
be  ftopc  for  ever.     But  Charles,  tenacious  at 
all  times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  fo  much 
imprelTed  at  prefent  with  the  view  of  the  dif- 
orders  which  reigned  in  America,  that  he  was 
willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  dan- 
gerous remedy,  perfifled  in  his  refolution  of 
publifhing  the  laws.     That  they  m.ight  be  car- 
ried into  execution  with  greater  vigour  and 
authority,  he  authorifed   Francifco   Tello  de 
Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  vifitador  or 
fuperintendent  of  that  country,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy, 
in  enforcing  them.     He  appointed  Blafco  Nutr-  a  vjcerov 
nez   Vela  to   be   governor  or  Peru,  with  the  forpau. 
title  of  Viceroy^   and   in  order  to  llrengthen 
his  adminiftration,  he  eflablifhed  a   court  of      '543. 
royal  audience  in  Lima,  in  which  four  lawyers 
qf  eminence  were  to  prefide  as  judges  ^\ 

^  Zarate,  libo  iij.   c,  24.      Gomara,    c.  151.      Vega, 
p.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  20, 

The 
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Book  VI.  The  viceroy  and  fuperlntendent  failed  at  the 

15^. '  fame  time ;  and  an  account  of  the  laws  which 

the^egu^.  ^^^/  were  to  enforce  reached  America  before. 

lation  in  thcm.     The   entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico 

New  Spain.  .  •' 

was  Viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general  ruin. 
The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the  In- 
dians affedled  every  Spaniard  in  America  with- 
out di{lin61:ion,  and  there  was  hardly  one 
who  might  not  on  fome  pretext  be  included 
under  the  other  regulations,  and  fuffer  by 
them.  But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now 
been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  the  reftraints  of 
law  and  authority  under  the  fleady  and  pru- 
.  dent  adminiftration  of  Mendoza,  that  how 
much  foever  the  fpirit  of  the  new  ilatutes  was^ 
detefled  and  dreaded,  no  attem.pt  was  made  to 
obftru61:  the  publication  of  them  by  any  a6t  of 
violence  unbecoming  fubje6ls.  The  magi- 
flrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  however,  pre- 
fented  dutiful  addreijes  to  the  viceroy  and  fu- 
perintendent,reprefenting  the  fatal  confequences 
of  enforcing  them.  Happily  for  them.  Men- 
doza,  by  long  refidence  in  the  country,  was  fo 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  flate,  that  he 
knew  what  was  for  its  interefl  as  well  as  what  i|; 
could  bear ;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  of- 
fice, difplayed  a  degree  of  moderation  feldom 
poffelTed  by  perfons  juil  entering  upon  the  ex- 

^rcife 
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ercife  of  power.  They  engaged  to  fufpendj  Book VI. 
for  fome  time,  the  execution  of  what  was  of-  ^^^, 
fenfive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  confented 
that  a  deputation  of  citizens  iliould  be  fent  to 
Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the  appre- 
henfions  of  his  fubjeds  in  New  Spain  with  re- 
fpect  to  their  tendency  and  efieds,  but  they 
concurred  with  them  in  fupporting  their  fenti- 
ments.  Charles,  mioved  by  the  opinion  of  men 
whofe  abilities  and  integrity  intitled  them  to 
decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under 
their  own  view,  granted  fuch  a  relaxation  of 
the  rigour  of  the  laws  as  re-eilablifhed  the  co- 
lony in  its  former  tranquillity  ', 

In  Peru  the  florm  gathered  with  an  afpefl:  inPer^. 
flill  more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not 
fo  foon  difperfed.  The  conquerors  of  Peru,  of 
a  rank  much  inferior  to  thofe  who  who  had  lub- 
je61:ed  Mexico  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  farther 
removed  from  the  infpection  of  the  parent  ilate, 
and  intoxicated  with  the  fudden  acquifition  of 
wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with 
greater  licence  and  irregularity  than  any  body 
of  adventurers  in  the  New  World.  Amidit 
the  general  fubverfion  of  law  and  order,  occa- 

^.  Fernandez  Hill.  lib.  i.  c.  3,  4,  5.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib. 
lii.  c.  21,  22.  Herrera,  dee.  7.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  lib.  vii. 
c.  14,  15.     Torquem.  Men.  Ind.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 

<  fioned 
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Book  VI.   fiotied  by  two  fuccelTive  civil  wars,  when  each 


individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himlelfa 


without  any  guide  but  his  own  intereft  or  paf- 
fions,  this  turbulent  fpirit  rofe  above  all  fenfe 
of  fubordination.  To  men  thus  corrupted  by 
anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  a  refpedtable  court  of  judicature,  would 
have  appeared  formidable  reilraints,  to  which 
they  would  have  fubmitted  with  relu6lance. 
But  they  revolted  with  indignation  againfl  the 
idea  of  complying  with  laws,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  ilripped  at  once  of  all  they  had 
earned  fo  hardly  during  many  years  of  fervice 
and  fuffering.  As  the  account  of  the  new  lav/s 
fpread  fucceflively  through  the  different  fettle- 
ments,  the  inhabitants  ran  together,  the  wo- 
men in  tears,  and  the  men  exclaiming  againfl 
the  injufiice  and  ingratitude  of  their  fovereign 
in  depriving  them,  unheard  and  unconvidled, 
of  their  poffeflions,  '^  Is  this,  qried  they,  the 
recompence  due  to  perfons>  who,  without 
public  aid,  at  their  own  expence,  and  by  their 
own  valour,  have  fubjed;ed  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile  territories  of  fuch  vaft  extent  and  opu- 
lence ?  Are  thefe  the  rewards  beftowed  for  ha- 
ving endured  unparalleled  diflrefs,  for  having 
encountered  every  fpecies  of  danger  in  the 
fervice  of  their  country  I    Whofe  merit  is  fo 

great. 
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:great,  whofe  condu6t  has  been  fo  irreproach-  BookVX. 
able,  that  he  may  aot  be  condemned  by  fome  jT^~ 
penal  claufe  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms 
as  loofe  and  comprehenfive,  as  if  it  had  been 
intended  that  all  fhouid  be  entangled  in  their 
fnare  ?  Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held 
fome  public  office,  and  all,  without  diftinclion, 
have  been  conflrained  to  take  an  adlive  part  in 
the  conteft  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.  Were 
the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  be- 
caufe  they  had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the  lat- 
ter to  be  punifhed  on  account  of  what  they 
could  not  avoid  ?  Shall  the  conquerors  of  this 
great  empire,  inilead  of  receiving  marks  of 
diftindliofi,  be  deprived  of  the  natural  confo- 
lation  of  providing  for  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, and  leave  them  to  depend  for  fubfiftence 
on  the  fcanty  fupply  they  can  extort  from  un- 
feeling courtiers  "  ?  We  are  not  able  now,  con- 
tinued they,  to  explore  unknown  regions  in 
queft  of  more  fecure  fettlements  ;  our  confti- 
tutions,  debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies 
covered  with  wounds,  are  no  longer  fit  for 
a6live  fervice;  but  ftill  w^e  pofTefs  vigour  fuf- 
$cient  to  affert  our  jufl  rights,  and  we  will  not 
tamely  fuffer  them  to  be  wrefled  from  us  ".'* 

™  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib,  v«.  c.  14,  15. 
"  Gom^a,  c.  152.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.vi.  c  10,  ii. 
^■^K*»  P' M- lib.iii.  o.  20.  212.  Jib.  iv.  c.  ^,  4/    "■"    ' 

By 
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Book VI.  By  difcourfes  of  tliis  fort,  uttered  with  ye-» 
^^""PZr^  hemence:,  and  liflened  ta  with  univerfal  appro- 
An  infur-      batioH,  their  paffions  were  inflamed  to  iuch  a 

re£tion  pre-  -'  ^ 

vented  by  pitch>  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  molt 
ration  of  violcnt  meafurcs  v  and  began  to  hold  confuit- 
^^^'^^^  ations  in  different  places,  how  they  might  op- 
pofe  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy  and  judges, 
and  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  laws.  From  this, 
however,  they  w^re  diverted  by  the  addrefs  of 
Vaca  de  Cafbro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges  Ihould 
arrive,  and  had  leifure  to  examiine  their  peti- 
tions and  remonflrances,  they  would  concur 
with  them  in  endeavouring  to  procure  fome 
mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had 
been  framed  without  due  attention  either  to 
the  (late  of  the  country,  or  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of  accom- 
modation to  thefe,  and  even  fome  conceffions 
on  the  part  of  government,  were  now  become 
requifite  to  compofe  the  prefent  ferment,  and' 
to  footh  the  colonifls  into  fubmiflion,  by  in- 
fpiring  them  with  confidence  in  their  fuperiors. 
But  without  profound  difcernment,  conciliating 
manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper,  fuch  a 
Thefpirit  plan  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  viceroy 
tTfnl"'  pofiefied  none  of  thefe.  Of  all  the  qualities 
creafed  by      ^|^^j.  ^^  j-p^^j^  f^j.  |^ig{^  command,  he  was  en- 

the  viceroy,  '-'  ' 

dowed 
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dbwed  only  with  integrity  and  courage;  the  BookVI. 
former  liarjQi  and  uncomplying,  the  latter  bor-  '^^TJ^T'"^ 
dering  fo  frequently  on  rafhnel's  or  obftinacy, 
that  in  his  fituation  they  were  defed:s  rather 
than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landed  ^^^^^  4^ 
at  Tumbez,  Nugnez  Vela  feems  to  have  con- 
iidered  himielf  merely  as  an  executive  officer^ 
without  any  dlfcretionary  power  ;  and^  regard^ 
ieis  of  whatever  he  obferved  or  heard  concern- 
ing the  ftate  of  the  country,  he  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  the  reg-ulaticns  v/ith  unrelenting  ri* 
gour.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he 
paffed,  the  natives  were  declared  to  be  free^ 
every  perfon  in  public  ofFice  was  deprived  of 
his  lands  and  fervants ;  and  as  an  example  of  - 
obedience  to  others,  he  would  not  fuller  a 
fingle  Indian  to  be  employed  in  carrying  his 
own  baggage  in  his  march  towards  Lima. 
Amazement  and  confternation  went  before  him 
as  he  approached  ;  and  fo  little  foiicitous  was 
he  to  prevent  thefe  from  augmenting,  that,  on 
entering  the  capital,  he  openly  avowed  that  he 
came  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  fovereign;,  not 
to  difpenfe  with  his  laws.  This  harfh  decla- 
ration was  a(k:ompanied  with  what  rendered  ic 
ftill  more  intolerable,  haughtinefs  in  deport- 
ment, a  tone  of  arrogance  and  decifion  in  dif- 
courfe,  and  an  infolence  of  office  grievous  to 
men  little  accuftomed  to  hold  civil  authority 
Vol.  III.  .  K  in 
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Book  vI.  in  high  refped.  Every  attempt  to  procure  a 
J544.  fufpenfion  or  mitigation  of  the  new  laws,  the 
viceroy  confidered  as  flowing  from  a  fpirit  of 
difafFeflion  that  tended  to  rebellion.  Several 
perfons  of  rank  were  confined,  and  fome  put 
to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de 
Caftro  was  arreiled,  and  notwithftanding  the  I 
dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his  merit  in 
having  prevented  a  general  infurredion  in  the 
colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  Ihut 
up  in  the  common  jail  ^. 


Themai-         BuT  however  general  the  indignation  was 

contents  '      n      r       1  t  ••  itii 

chufeGon-  againft  fuch  proceedings,  it  is  probable  that 
to  It  their  t^^  hand  of  authority  would  have  been  flrong 
leader.  enough  to  fupprcfs  it,  or  to  prevent  its  burft- 
ing  out  with  open  violence,  if  the  malcontents 
had  not  been  provided  with  a  leader  of  credit 
and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  dire6l  their  ef- 
forts. From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the 
new  regulations  was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spa- 
niard there  turned  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  as  the  only  perfon  able  to  avert  the 
ruin  with  which  they  threatened  the  colony. 
From  aH  quarters,  letters  and  addrefles  were 
fent  to  him,  conjuring  him  to  Hand  forth  as 

°  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  23,  24,  25.  Gomara,  c.  153— 
155*  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iv,  c.  4,  5.  Fernandez,  lib.i, 
c.  6 — 10. 

their 
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their  common  proteiflor,  and  offering  to  fup-  Book  VI. 
port  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  ,.^4. 
fortunes.  Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in  talents 
to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious, 
and  of  courage  no  lefs  daring.  The  behaviour 
of  an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  brothers 
and  himfelf,  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind, 
Ferdinand  a  ftate  prifoner  in  Europe,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  governor  in  cuiiody  of  the  viceroy, 
and  fent  aboard  his  fleet,  himfelf  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country, 
for  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  which  Spain 
was  indebted  to  his  family*  Thefe  thoughts 
prompted  him  to  feek  for  vengeance,  and  ta 
affert  the  rights  of  his  family,  of  which  he  now 
confidered  himfelf  as  the  guardian  and  the  heir* 
But  as  no  Spaniard  can  eafily  furmount  that  ve* 
neration  for  his  fovereign  which  is  interwoven 
in  his  frame,  the  idea  of  marching  in  arms 
againft  the  royal  llandard  filled  him  with  hor- 
ror. He  hefitated  long,  and  was  flill  unre- 
folved,  when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the 
univerfal  call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  becoming  foon  a  vidim  himfelf  ta 
the  feverity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to 
quit  his  refidence  at  Chuquifaca  de  la  Plata, 
and  repair  to  Cuzco.  All  the  inhabitants  went 
out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  as  the  deliverer  of  the  colony.     In 

K  2  the 
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Book  VI.  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  elecled  him 
J544-  procurator-general  of  the  Spanifh  nation  in 
Peru,  to  folicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regu- 
lations. They  empowered  him  to  lay  their 
remonflrances  before  the  royal  audience  in 
Lima,  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the 
Indians,  authorifed  him  to  march  thither  in 
arms.  Under  fanflion  of  this  nomination  Pi- 
zarro  took  poflefiion  of  the  royal  treafure. 
appointed  officers,  levied  foldiers,  feized  a 
large  train  of  artillery  which  Vaca  de  Caflro 
had  depofited  in  Guamanga,  and  fet  out  for 
Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  advancing  againfl  a 
public  enemy.  Difaffeclion  having  now  af- 
fumed  a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under 
a  chief  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  name,  many  per- 
fons  of  note  reforted  to  his  ftandard;  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  troops  raifed  by  the 
viceroy  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  deferted  to  him 
in  a  body  °» 


Diflentions        Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution 

roy  and  ^*  had  happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to 

dkncef  ^"^  proceed  with  almoft  certainty  of  fuccefs.     The 

violence  of  the   viceroy's   adminiftration  was 

®  Zarate,  lib. v.  c.  i.  Gomara,  c.  156,  157.  Vega, 
p.  Hi  lib.  iv.  c.  4—12.  Fernandez,  iib.i.  c.  12 — 17. 
Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vii*  c.  18,  &c.  lib.  viii.  c.  1—5. 

a  not 
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not  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  BookVI. 
than  his  overbearing  haughtinefs  was  odious  to      lA^. 
his  alTociates,  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience. 
During  their  voyage  from  Spain,  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  coldnefs  began  to   appear  p*     But  as 
foon  as  they  entered  upon  the  exercife  of  their 
refpeclive  ofHces,  both  parties  were  fo  much 
exafperate'd  by  frequent  contefts,  arifing  from 
interference  of  jurifdifilion,  and  contrariety  of 
opinion^  that  their  mutual  difguft  foon  grew 
into  open  enmity.     The  judges  thwarted  the 
viceroy  in   every  meafcire^   fee  at  liberty  pri- 
loners  whom  he  had  confined^  juilified  the  mal- 
contents,  and  applauded  their  remonftrances. 
At  a  time  when  both  departments  of  govern- 
ment fhould  have  united  againft  the  approach- 
ing enemy,  they  were  contending  v/ith  each 
other  for  fuperiority.     The  judges  at  length 
prevailed.     The  viceroy,    univerfaliy   odious.  The  vice- 
and  abandoned  even  by  his  own  guards,  was  foned. 
feized  in  his  palace,  and   carried  to  a  defert     ^^'- ^  ' 
ifland  on  the  coatT^  to  be  kept  there  until  he 

could  be  fent  home  to  Spain, 

i. 

The  judges,  in  confequence  of  this,  having  vse.vsofpi. 
aiTumed  the  fupreme  diredlion  of  affairs  into 
their  own  hands,    iifued   a  proclamation   fuf- 

°  Gomara,  c.  171. 

K  1  pendino; 


zarro. 
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Book  VI.  pending  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws^ 
j^4^.  and  fent  a  nielTage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him, 
as  they  had  already  granted  whatever  he  could 
requefl,  to  difmifs  his  troops,  and  to  repair  to 
Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They 
could  hardly  exped:  that  a  man  fo  daring  and 
ambitious  would  tamely  comply  with  this  re- 
quifition.  It  was  made,  probably,  with  no 
fuch  intention,  but  only  to  throw  a  decent  veil 
over  their  own  condu6t  j  for  Cepeda,  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical 
and  afpiring  lawyer,  feems  to  have  held  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already 
formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed, 
of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  fervice.  The  im- 
prifomnent  of  the  viceroy,  the  ufurpation  of 
the  judges,  together  with  the  univerfal  confu- 
fion  and  anarchy  confequent  upon  events  fo 
fingular  and  unexpe6led,  opened  new  and  vafl 
profpedls  to  Pizarro.  He  now  beheld  the 
lupreme  power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  he 
want  courage  to  pufh  on  towards  the  objed: 
which  fortune  prefented  to  his  view.  Carvajal, 
the  prompter  of  his  refolutions,  and  guide  of 
all  his  anions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it 
as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim. 
Inftead  of  the  inferior  fundlion  of  procurator 
for  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  Peru,  he  openly 
demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain  general 

of 
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of  the  whole  province,  and  required  the  court  BookVL 
of  audience  to  grant  him  a  commiflion  to  that   ~,~]1~  '' 
efFe6t.     At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  nei- 
ther leader  nor  army  to  oppofe  him,  fuch  a 
requeft  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mand.    But  the  judges,  either  from  unwilling- 
nefs  to  reiinquifh  power,  or  from   a  defire  of 
pr^ferving  fome  attention  to  appearances,  hed- 
tated,  or  feemed  to  hefitate,  about  complying. 
Carvaial,    impatient  of  delay,  and  impetuous  Heamirrcs 
in  all  his  operations,  marched  into  the  city  by  menu 
night,    feized    feveral   officers    of   diflindlion 
obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  trial.     Next  morning 
the  court  of  audience  ifliied  a  coromiffion  in 
the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro  go- 
vernor of  Peru,  with  full  powers,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  poflefllon  of 
his  new  dignity^. 

But   amidft   the    diforder    and   turbulence    oa.  28. 
which  accompanied  this  total  diiTolution  of  the  recovrrrhis 
frame  of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  fet  ''^"*^' 

9  Zarate,  Ub.  v,  c.  8  —  10.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv. 
c.  13—19.  Gomara,  c.  159—163.  Fernandez,  lib.  i. 
q,  13—25.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  Ub.  viii.  c.  lo-rzo. 

K  4  loofei 
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BookVI.  loofe  from  the  ordinary  reftraipxts  of  law  and 
J544,  authority,  adied  with  fuch  capricious  irregu- 
larity, that  events  no  lefs  extraordinary  than 
unexpe6led  followed  in  a  rapid  fucceflion. 
Pizarro  had  fcarcely  begun  to  exercife  the  new 
powers  with  which  he  was  invefted,  when  he 
beheld  fornnidable  enemies  rife  up  to  oppofe 
him.  The  viceroy  having  been  put  on  board 
a  vefTel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  carried  to  Spain  under 
cuftody  of  Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  their  own 
.  numbers  as  foon  as  they  were  out  at  fea, 
Alvarez,  either  touched  with  remorfe  or  moved 
by  fear,  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  prifoner,  de- 
claring him  from  that  moment  to  be  free^  and 
that  he  himfelf,  and  every  perfon  in  the  fhip, 
would  obey  him  as  the  legal  reprefentative  of 
their  fovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  ordered  the 
pilot  of  the  veiTel  to  fhape  his  courfe  towards 
Tumbez,  and  as  foon  as  he  landed  there, 
er~e6led  the  royal  flandard,  and  refumed  his 
functions  of  viceroy.  Several  perfons  of  note, 
to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  feditious  fpirit 
which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not 
reached,  inftantly  avov/ed  their  refolution  to 
fupport  his  authority  '.     The  violence  of  Pi- 

'  Zarate,  lib.  v.   c.  9.    Gomara,  c.  165.     Fernandez, 
lib.  i.   c.  23.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c,  15. 
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^arro's  government,  v/ho  obferved  every  indi-  Book  VI. 
vidual  with  the  jealoufy  natural  to  ufurpers,  '  TTZ^ 
and  who  puuillied  every  appearance  of  difafFec- 
tion  with  rigour,  foon  augmented  the  number 
of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as  it  forced  fome 
kading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for 
refuge.  While  he  was  gathering  fuch  ftrength 
at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  affume 
the  appearance  of  what  was  confidered  as  an' 
army  in  America,  Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and 
adlive  officer,  exafperated  by  the  crueky  and 
oppreflion  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant-governor  in 
the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a  confpiracy 
againfl:  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for 
the  viceroy  \ 

PiZARRO,    though  alarmed  with  thofe  ap-       1545. 
pearances  of  hoftility  in  the  oppofite  extremes  maTches 
of  the  empire,    was    not   difconcerted.       He  ^"^^'^^^^^* 
prepared  to  alTert  the  authority  to  which  he 
had  attained,  with  the  fpirit  and  conduct  of  an 
olHcer  accufcomed  to  command,  and  marched 
directly  againll  the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who 
was  neareil  as  well  as  mod  formidable.     As  he 
was  mailer  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and 
moft  of  the  military  men  were  attached  to  his 
family,  his  troops  were  fo  numerous,  that  the 

*  Zarate,   lib.  v.  c.  18.     Gomara,   c.  169.     Herrera, 
(^lec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  27. 
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BookVI.  viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated  towards 
^"7rV~'  Quito.  PIzarro  followed  him,  and  in  that 
long  march,  through  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  fuffered  hardfhips  and  encountered 
difficulties,  which  no  troops  but  thofe  accuf- 
tomed  to  ferve  in  America  could  have  en- 
dured or  furmounted ",  The  viceroy  had 
fcarcely  reached  Quito,  when  the  van-guard 
of  Pizarro*s  forces  appeared,  led  by  Carvajal, 
who,  though  near  fourfcore,  was  as  hardy  and 
adive  as  any  young  foldier  under  his  command. 
Nugnez  Vela  inftantly  abandoned  a  town  in-^ 
capable  of  defence,  and  with  a  rapidity  more 
refembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat,  marched 
'  into  the  province  of  Popayan.     Pizarro  con- 

tinued to  purfue,  but  finding  it  impoffible  to 
overtake  him,  returned  to  Quito.  From 
thence  he  difpatched  Carvajal  to  oppofe  Cen-^ 
teno,  who  was  growing  formidable  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  he  him- 
felf  remained  there  to  make  head  againft  the 
viceroy ». 

Th3  viceroy       By  his  own  a6livity,  and  the  alTiftance  of 
defeated,      Benalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela  foon  aflembled  four 

,H,See  NOTE  XVI. 

*  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c,  15,  16—24.  Gomara,  c.  167. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  25 — 28.  Fernandez,  lib.  i. 
c.  34.  40.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  ^6,  20 — 27. 
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hundred  men  in  Popayan.     As   he  retained.  Book  VI. 
amidft  all  his  difafters,  the  fame  elevation  of      J545 
mind,  and  the  fame  high  fenfe  of  his  own  dig-» 
nity>    he  reje6ted  with  difdain  the  advice  of 
fome  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation   to  Pizarro,    de- 
claring that  it  was  only  by  the  fword  that  a 
contefl:  with  rebels  could  be  decided.     With 
this  intention  he  marched  back  to  Quito.     Pi-      1546. 
zarro,    relying  on  the  fuperior  number,    and 
ftill  more  on  the  difcipline  and  valour  of  his 
troops,  advanced  refolutely  to  meet  him.    The  January  1^. 
battle  was    fierce    and    bloody,    both   parties 
fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  pofTeflion 
of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and 
their  own  future  fortune,  depended  upon  the 
ifTue    of  that    day.      But   Pizarro's   veterans 
puihed  forward  with   fuch  regular  and  well- 
dire6led  force,  that  they  foon  began  to  make 
impreflion  on  their  enemies.     The  viceroy,  by 
extraordinary  exertions,  in  which  the  abilities 
of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  foldier 
were  equally  difplayed,  held  vidlory  for  fome 
time  in  fufpenfe.     At  length  he  fell,  pierced  and  flaia, 
with  many  wounds  -,    and  the  rout  of  his  fol- 
lowers  became   general.      They    were    hotly 
purfued.     His  head  was  cut  off,  and  placed 
on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito,  which  Pizarro 
entered  in  triumph.     The  troops  afTembled  by 
6  Centeno 
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Book  VI.  Centeno  were  difperfed  foon  after  by  Carvajal, 
1^4^""*"^  ^^^  ^^  himfelf  compelled  to  fly  to  the  moiin- 
talnS;,  where  he  remained  for  feveral  months 
concealed  in  a  cave.  Every  perfon  in  Peru, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan  to  thofe  of  Chili, 
fubmitted  to  Pizarro;  and  by  his  fleet,  under 
Pedro  de  Hinojofa,  he  had  not  only  the  un- 
rivalled command  of  the  South-Sea,  but  had 
taken  pofleflion  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  gar- 
rifon  in  N ombre  de  Dios,  on  the  oppoiite 
fide  of  the  ifthmus,  which  rendered  him  mailer 
of  the  ufual  avenue  of  com.munication  between 
Spain  and  Peru  ^. 

Pizarro  ad-  After  this  dccifivc  victory,  Pizarro  and  his 
fumethe^fo-  followcrs  remained  for  fome  time  at  Quito, 
vereignty  o  ^^^  during  the  firfl:  tranfports  of  their  exulta- 
tion, they  ran  into  every  excefs  of  licentious 
indulgence,  with  the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among 
low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  fuccefs. 
But,  amidfl  this  diflipation,  their  chief  and  his 
confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
fometimes  to  what  was  ferious,  and  deliberated 
v/ith  much  folicitude  concerning  the  part  that  ^ 
he  ought  now  to  take.     Carvajal,  no  lefs  bold 

y  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  31,  32.  Gomara,  c.  17b.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  51  —  54., 
Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  19  —  22.  dec.  8.  lib.  i. 
c.  I — 3.     Benzo,  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 

and 
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and  decifive  in  counfei  than  in  the  field,  had  BookVJ. 
from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro,  that  in  ^^^s. 
the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  holding  a  middle  courfe; 
that  he  muil  either  boldly  aim  at  ail,  or  at- 
tempt nothing.  From  the  time  that  Pizarro 
obtained  pofieffion  of  the  government  of  Peru, 
he  inculcated  the  fame  maxim  v/ith  greater 
earneilnefs.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of 
the  vi6lory  at  Quito,  he  remoniirated  with 
him  in  a  tone  flill  more  peremptory.  "  You 
have  ufurped  (faid  he,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Pizarro  on  that  occafion)  the  fupreme  power 
in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's 
commiflTon  to  the  viceroy.  You  have  marched, 
in  hoftile  array,  againft  the  royal  ftandard; 
you  have  attacked  the  reprefentative  of  your 
fovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  himi,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  mo- 
narch will  forgive  fuch  infults  on  his  dignity, 
or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be 
cordial  or  fincere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the 
precarious  favour  of  another.  AiTume  yourfelf 
the  fovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  domi- 
nion of  which  your  family  has  a  title  founded 
on  the  rights  both  of  difcovery  and  conqueil. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in 
Peru  of  any  confequence  inviolably  to  your 
interefl  by  liberal  grants  of  lands  and  of  In- 

dianss 
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Book  VI.  dians,  or  by  inftituting  ranks  of  nobility,  and 
1546.  creating  titles  of  honour  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  courted  with  fo  much  cagernefs  in  Europe. 
By  ellablilhing  orders  of  knighthood,  with 
privileges  and  diflindlions  refembling  thofe  in 
Spain,  you  may  bellow  a  gratification  upon  thd 
officers  in  your  fervice,  fuited  to  the  ideas  of 
military  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen 
only  that  you  ought  to  attend  ;  endeavour  to 
gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the  Coy  a,  or 
daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  fuccelTion  to  the 
crown,  you  will  induce  the  Indians,  out  of 
veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  ancient 
princes,  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards  in  fupporc 
of  your  authority.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  the 
new  fettlers  there,  you  may  fet  at  defiance  the 
power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with  eafe  any  feeble 
force  which  it  can  fend  at  fuch  a  diftance." 
Cepeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro's 
confidential  counfeilor,  warmly  feconded  Car- 
vajaFs  exhortations,  and  employed  whatever 
learning  he  polTefied  in  demonftrating,  that  all 
the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raifed 
tp  pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of  their 
lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but  by 
their  own  afpiring  valour  and  perfonal  merit  ^.. 

2  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  40.    Fernandez,  Hbj.  i.  Cj^  34^^ 
lib,  ii.  c.  I.  49.    Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.       '-■    " 
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PizARRo  liftened  attentively  to  both,    and   ^ook  VI. 
could  not  conceal  the  fatisfadion  with  which       1^46.^ 
he  contemplated  the  object  that  they  prefented   fo^nJl^Jidat 
to  his  view.     But  happily  for  the  tranquillity   ^^^^  ^^e 
of  the  world,    few  men  polTefs  that  fuperior   Spain. 
ftrength   of  mind,    and    extent  of    abilities, 
which  are  capable  of  forming  and  executing 
fuch   daring   fchemes,    as  cannot  be  accom- 
plifhed    without    overturning   the   eftablifhed 
order  of  fociety,  and  violating  thofe  maxims 
of  duty  which  men  are  accuftomed  to   hold 
facred.     The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro's  talents 
circumfcribed  his  ambition  within  more  na% 
row  limits.     Inftead  of  afpiring  at  independei^t 
power,  he  confined  his  views  to  the  obtaining 
from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the 
authority  which  he    now   poiTefTed;    and  for 
that  purpofe,  he  fent  an  officer  of  diftindlion 
thither,  to  give   fuch  a  reprefentation  of  his 
GondudV,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,    as 
might  induce  the  emperor  and  his  miniflers, 
either  from  inclination  or  from  neceflity,  to 
continue  him  in  his  prefent  flation. 


While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  re-   Confuita. 


fpecl  to  the  part  which  he  ihould  take,  con- 
fultations  were  held  in  Spain,  with  no  lefs 
folicitude,  concerning  the  meafure^  which 
ought  to  be  purfued  in  order  to  re-eflablilli 

the 
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Book VI.  the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru.  Though 
^"■^Tf^  unacquainted  with  the  laft  excefTes  of  outrage 
to  which  t;he  malcontents  had  proceeded  there, 
the  court  had  received  an  account  of  the  infur- 
re(5lion  againft  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprifon- 
nnent,  and  the  ufurpation  of  the  government  | 
by  Pizarro.  A  revolution  fo  alarming  called 
for  an  immediate  interpofition  of  the  emperof 's 
abilities  and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully 
occupied  at  that  time  in  Germany,  in  conduct- 
ing the  war  againft  the  famous  league  of 
Smalkalde,  one  of  the  moft  interefting  and 
arduous  enterprifes  in  his  reign,  the  care  of  . 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Peru  \ 
devolved  upon  his  fon  Philip,  and  the  coun-  , 
fellors  whom  Charles  had  appointed  to  affift 
him  in  the  government  of  Spain  during  his 
abfence.  At  firft  view,  the  adtions  of  Pizarro 
and  his  adherents  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  the 
duty  of  fubjefc  towards  their  Ibvereign,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  minifters  infifted  on  de-^ 
daring  them  intliantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion, 
and  on  proceeding  to  punifh  them  with  exem- 
plary rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal  and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innu-  ■ 
merable  obftacles  to  the  execution  of  this 
meafure  prefented  themfelves.  The  veteran 
bands  of  infantry,  the  ftrength  and  glory 
vf  the  Spanifh  armies,   were  then  employed 

in 
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in  Germany.  Spain,  exhauflied  of  men  and  Book VI. 
money  by  a  long  feries  of  wars,  in  which  flie  had  ,^^5, 
been  involved  by  the  refblefs  ambition  of  two 
fucceffive  monarchs,  could  not  eafily  equip  an 
armament  of  fufficient  force  to  reduce  Pizarro. 
To  tranfport  any  refpeclable  body  of  troops  to 
a  country  fo  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almoft 
impoiTible.  While  Pizarro  continued  mafler 
of  the  South-Sea,  the  dire6l  route  by  Nom^bre 
de  Dios  and  Panama  was  impra6licable.  An 
attempt  to  march  to  Q^ito  by  land  through 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  province 
of  Popayan,  acrofs  regions  of  vaft  extent,  de- 
folate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabited  by  fierce  and 
hoftile  tribes,  would  be  attended  with  unfur- 
mountable  danger  and  hardiliips.  The  paiTage 
to  the  South-Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
w^as  fo  tedious,  fo  uncertain,  and  fo  little 
known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  courfe  of 
navigation  fo  remote  and  precarious.  Nothing 
then  remained  but  to  relinquifh  the  fyflem^ 
v/hich  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  firfl 
fuggefted,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient  meafures 
what  could  not  be  effected  by  force.  It  was 
manifeft  from  Pizarro's  folicitude  to  reprefent 
his  conduct  in  a  favourable  light  to  the  em- 
perors that,  notwithftanding  the  exceffes  of 
Vol.  III.  L  which 
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Book VI.  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  ftill  retained 
1546.  fentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fovereign.  By 
a  proper  application  to  thefe,  together  with 
fome  fuch  concefTions  as  fhould  difcover  a  fpirit 
of  moderation  and  forbearance  in  government;, 
he  might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of 
loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might  fo  far  revive 
among  his  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer 
lend  their  aid  to  uphold  his  ufurped  authority. 

Gafca  ap-  The  fucccfs,  howcver,  of  this  negociation, 
fe°pai?  ro°  ^^  ^^^s  dclicate  than  it  was  important,  de-> 
Sent^^  P*"^*  pended  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  addrefs  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  fhould  be  committed. 
After  weighing  with  much  attention  the  com- 
parative merit  of  various  perfons,  the  Spanifli 
minifters  fixed  with  unanimity  of  choice  upon 
Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  a  priefl  in  no  higher  flation 
than  that  of  counfellor  to  the  Inquifition. 
Though  in  no  public  oflice,  he  had  been  oc- 
cafionally  employed  by  government  in  affairs 
of  trufl  and  confequence,  and  had  condu6led 
them  with  no  lefs  fkill  thanfuccefs;  difplaying 
a  gentle  and  infinuating  temper,  accompanied 
with  much  firmnefs  -,  probity,  lliperior  to  any 
feeling  of  private  interefl ;  and  a  cautious 
circumfpe6i:ion  in  concerting  meafures,  fol- 
lowed by  fuch  vigour  in  executing  them,  as  is 

rarely 
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i-afely  found  in  alliance  with  the  other.    Thefe  BoojcVT. 
qualities  marked  him  out  for  the  fundlion  to       ^^^s. 
which    he  was   deflined.      The  emperor,    to 
whom  Gafca  was  not  unknown,  v/armly  ap- 
proved of  the  choice,  and  communicated  it  to  • 
him  in  a  letter,  containing  exprelTions  of  good- 
will and  confidence,  no  lefs  honourable  to  the 
prince  who  wrote,  than  to  the  fubjed:  who  re- 
ceived it.    Gafca^  notwithftanding  his  advanced 
^ge  and  feeble  conftitution,  and  though,  from 
the    apprehenfions    natural    to   a   man,    who, 
during  the  courfe  of  his  life,  had  never  been 
out  of  his  own  country,  he  dreaded  the  effeds 
of  a  long  voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate  % 
did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  complying 
with  the  will  of  his  fovereign.     But  as  a  proof  His  mode^ 
that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  acted, 
he  refufed  a  bifnopric  which  was  offered  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru  with  a 
more  dignified  character  ^    he  would  accept  of 
no  higher  title  than  that  of  prefident  of  the 
court  of  audience  in  Limaj    and  declared  that 
he  would  receive  no  falary  on  account  of  his 
difcharging  the  duties  of  that  office.     All  he 
required  was,  that  the  expence  of  fupporting 
his  family  fliould  be  defrayed  by  the  public, 
and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  minifter  of  peace  with 

*  Fernandez,  lib.  li.  c.  17, 

L  2  his 


ration. 
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BookVI.   his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  re- 
^7^46?^  tinue  but  a  few  domeilics,  this  would  not  load 
the  revenue  with  any  enormous  burden  ^. 

The  powers       -g   ^  whilc  he  difcovercd  fuch  difinterefled 

committed 

to  him.       moderation  with  refped  to  whatever  related 
perfonally  to  himfelf,  he  demanded  his  official 
powers  in  a  very  different  tone.     He  infilled, 
as  he  was  to  be  employed  in  a  country  fo  re- 
mote from  the  feat  of  government,  where  he 
'     could  not  have  recourfe  to  his  fovereign  for 
new  inilruclions  on  every  emergence ;  and  as 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  negociations  mufl  de- 
pend upon  the  confidence  which  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be  invefted  with 
unlimited  authority  y  that  his  jurifdi6lion  muft 
reach  to  all  perfons  and  to  all  caufes;  that  he  muft 
be  empowered  to  pardon,  to  punifli,  or  to  re- 
ward, as  circumftances  and  the  behaviour  of 
different  men  might  require  j  that,  in  cafe  of  re- 
fiftance  from  the  malcontents,  he  might  be  au- 
thorifed  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force 
of  arms^  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpofe,  and  to 
call  for  alTiftance  from  the  governors  of  all  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  in  Am.erica.     Thefe  pow- 

^  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  Gomara,  c.  174.  Fernandez, 
lib.  ii.  c.  14 — 16.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  y.  c.  i.  Herrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  Scq. 

ers. 
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ers,  though  manifeftly  conducive  to  the  great  Book  VI. 
obje6ls  of  his  milTion,  appeared  to  the  Spanifh  '^i^JT'' 
minifters  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives  of  roy- 
alty, which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  a 
fubjedl,  and  they  refufed  to  grant  them.  But 
the  emperor's  views  were  more  enlarged.  As 
from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  Gafcamuft 
be  entrufted  with  difcretionary  pov/er  in  feveral 
points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  inef- 
fedlual  if  he  was  circumfcribed  in  any  one  par- 
ticular, Charles  fcrupled  not  to  inveft  him  with 
authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded. 
Highly  fatisfied  with  this  frefh  proof  of  his 
mafter's  confidence,  Gafca  haftened  his  depart- 
ure, and,  without  either  money  or  troops,  fet  May  26. 
out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion  '. 

On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  found  juiy  27. 
Hernan  Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  polled  there,  fjpanaml. 
by  or-der  of  Pizarro,  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  men,  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  any  hoftile 
forces.  But  Gafca  appeared  in  fuch  pacific 
guife,  with  a  train  fo  little  formidable,  and 
with  a  title  of  no  fuch  dignity  as  to  excite  ter- 
ror, that  he  was  received  with  much  refpefl. 
From  Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama, 
and  met  with  a  fimilar  reception  from  Hino- 

*=  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  16—18. 

L  3  jofa. 
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Book  VI.  jofa,  whom  Pizarro  had  entrufted  with  the  go- 
^546.      vernment  of  that  town,  and  the  command  of 
his  fleet  flationed  there.     In  both  places  he 
held  the  fame  language,  declaring  that  he  was 
fent  by  their  fovereign  as  a  meflenger  of  peace, 
not  as  a  minifler  of  vengeance  s   that  he  came 
to  redrefs  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the 
laws  which  had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon  pafl 
ofl^ences,  and  to  re-eflablifh  order  and  jullice 
in  the  government  of  Peru.     His  mild  deport- 
ment, the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  the  fanc- 
tity  of  his  profeflion,  and  a  winning  appear- 
ance of  candour,  gained  credit  to  his  decla- 
rations.     The   veneration   due    to    a   perfon 
clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  adling  in  vir- 
tue of  a  royal  commiflion,    began   to   revive 
among  men  accuflomed  for  fome  time  to  no- 
thing more  refpeclable  than  an  ufurped  jurif- 
di6i:ion.     Hinojofa,  Mexia,  and  feveral  other 
ofEcers  of  diftindion,  to  each  of  whom  Gafca 
applied  feparately,  were  gained  over  to  his  in- 
terefl,  and  waited  only  for  fome  decent  occa-? 
fion  of  declaring  openly  in  his  favour  d. 

Violent  pro-       This  the  violcnce  of  Pizarro  foon  afforded 
pi«ar"o!°     them.     As  foon  as  he  heard  of  Gafca's  arrival 

''  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  21,  &c.     Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  S,'], 
^omara,  c.  175,     Vega,  p.  u.  lib.  v,  c.  3. 
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at  Panama,  though  he  received,  at  the  fame  Book  VI. 
time,  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  com-  j.^$. 
miflion,  and  was  informed  of  his  offers  to  ren- 
der every  Spaniard  in  Peru  eafy  concerning 
what  was  paft,  by  an  a6l  of  general  oblivion; 
and  fecure  with  refpecl  to  the  future,  by  re- 
pealing the  obnoxious  laws ;  inflead  of  accept- 
ing with  gratitude  his  fovereign's  gracious  con- 
cefTions,  he  was  fo  much  exafperated  on  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  flation 
as  governor  of  the  country,  that  he  inflantly 
refolved  to  oppofe  the  prefident's  entry  into 
Peru,  and  to  prevent  his  exercifing  any  jurif- 
di6lion  there.  To  this  defperate  refolution  he 
added  another  highly  prepoiterous.  He  fent 
a  new  deputation  to  Spain  to  juftify  this  con- 
du6l,  and  to  infiil,  in  name  of  all  the  com-  , 
munities  in  Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  go- 
vernment to  himfelf  during  life,  as  the  only 
means  of  preferving  tranquillity  there.  The 
perfons  entrufted  with  this  ftrange  commifTion, 
intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  pre- 
fident,  and  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  de- 
part from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain.  They 
carried  likewife  fecret  inflruclions  to  Hinojofa, 
directing  him  to  offer  Gafca  a  prefent  of  fifty 
thoufand  pefos,  if  he  would  comply  volunta- 
rily with  what  was  demanded  of  him  ;  and  if  he 

L  4  lhoi]l4 
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Book  VL   fliould  continue  obftinatc^  to  cut  him  off  either 
^^7      t)y  aflaffination  or  poifon  \ 


hitLsi.^^  Many  circumftances  concurred  in  piifhing 
on  Pizarro  to  thofe  wild  meafures.  Having 
been  once  accuflomed  to  lupreme  command, 
he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  defcending 
to  a  private  flation.  Confcious  of  his  own  de- 
merit, he  fufpedled  that  the  emperor  fhudied 
only  to  deceive  him,  and  v/ouid  never  pardon 
the  outrages  which  he  had  committed.  His 
chief  confidents,  no  lels  guilty,  entertained  the 
fame  apprehenfions.  The  approach  of  Gafca 
without  any  military  force  excited  no  terror. 
There  were  now  above  fix  thoufand  Spaniards 
fettled  in  Peru  ^  -,  and  at  the  head  of  thefe  he 
doubted  not  to  maintain  his  own  independence, 
if  the  court  of  Spain  fliouid  refufe  to  grant 
what  he  required.  But  he  knew  not  that  a 
fpirit  of  defedion  had  already  begun  to  fpread 
among  thofe  whom  he  trufted  moft.  Hinojofa, 
amazed  at  Pizarro's  precipitate  refolution  of 
fetting  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  the  em.peror's 
commifTion,  and  difdaining  to  be  his  inflru- 
ment  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes  pointed 

«  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.     Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  33,  34. 
Herrera,  dec.  8.   lib.ii.  c.  9,   10. 
^  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iii.  c.  i» 

out 
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out  in  his  fecret  inflrudlions,  publicly  recog-  Book  VI. 
nized  the  title  of  the  prefident  to  the  fupreme  ^^^s, 
authority  in  Peru.  The  officers  under  his  com- 
mand did  the  fame.  Such  was  the  contagious 
influence  of  the  example,  that  it  reached  even 
the  deputies  who  had  been  fent  from  Peru ; 
and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expecled  to  hear 
either  of  Gafca's  return  to  Spain^,  or  of  his 
death,  he  received  an  account  of  his  being 
mailer  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  and  of  the 
troops  flationed  there. 

Irritated  alm.oft  to  madnefs  by  an  event  Pizarro  i:^. 
fo  unexpected,  he  openly  prepared  for  war  i  ^^.^ ''"' 
and  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to      ^^'^'" 
his  arms,  he  appointed  the  court  of  audience 
in  Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Gafca,   for 
the  crimes  of  having  feized  his  fhips,  feduced 
his  officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from 
proceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.     Cepeda, 
though  ading  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
commiflion,  did  not  fcruple  to  proftitute  the 
dignity  of  his  function  by  finding  Gafca  guilty 
of  treafon,  and  condemning  him  to  death  on 
that  account  ^.     Wild,  and  even  ridiculous,  as 
this  proceeding  was,  it  impofed  on  the  low 

s  Fernandez,  lib.  ii,  c.  55.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 
Herrera;,  dec.  8.  lib,  iii.  c.  6. 

illiterate 
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Book  VI.  illiterate  adventurers^  with  whom  Peru  was 
filled,  by  the  femblance  of  a  legal  fandion  war- 
ranting Pizarro  to  carry  on  hoftiiities  againfl  a 
convidled  traitor.  Soldiers  accordingly  reforted 
from  every  quarter  to  his  llandard,  and  he  was 
foon  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  men,  the  beft 
equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in 
Peru, 

Prepara-  Gasca,  On  his  part,  perceiving  that  force 

Gafca.  muft  be  employed  in  order  to  accomplifh  the 
purpofe  of  his  miiTion,  was  no  lefs  afTiduous  in 
collecting  troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena, 
and  other  fettlements  on  the  continent;  and 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  con- 
dition to  detach  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  foldiers,  to  the  coafl  of 
April.  Peru.  Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful 
alarm ;  and  though  they  did  not  attempt  for 
fome  time  to  make  any  defcent,  they  did  more 
effedlual  fervice,  by  fetting  alhpre  in  different 
places  perfons  who  difperfed  copies  of  the  a<3: 
of  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  late  edidls;  and  who  made  known  every 
where  the  pacific  intentions,  as  well  as  mild 
temper,  of  the  prefident.  The  effect  of  fpread- 
ing  this  information  was  wonderful.  All  who 
were  diffatisfied  with  Pizarro's  violent  admini- 
ftration,    all  who  retained  any  fentiments  of 

fidelity 
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fidelity  to  their  fovereign,  began  to  meditate  BookVT. 
revolt.     Some  openly  deferted  a  caufe  which  '    7^1^ 
thev  now  deemed  to  be  uniuft.     Centeno,  leav-  infcneaion 
ing  the  cave  in  which  he  lay  concealed,  af- 
fembled  about  fifty  of  his  former  adherents, 
and  with  this  feeble  half-armed  band  advanced 
boldly  to  Cuzco.      By  a  fudden  attack  in  the 
night-time,  in  which  he  difplayed  no  lefs  mi- 
litary ikill  than  valour,   he  rendered  himfelf 
mafter  of  that  capital,  though  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  five  hundred  men.     Mofb  of  thefe 
having  ranged  themfelves  under  his  banners, 
he  had  foon  the  command  of  a  refpedlable  body 
of  troops  ^, 


marchesy 


PizARRO,  thoup-h  aflonifhed  at  beholdins;  ^gainft 
one  enemy  approaching  by  lea,  and  another  by  zano 
land,  at  a  time  when  he  trufted  to  the  union 
of  all  Peru  in  his  favour,  was  of  a  fpirit  more 
undaunted,  and  more  accuftomed  to  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  difconcerted  or 
appalled.  As  the  danger  from  Centeno's  ope- 
rations was  the  moll  urgent,  he  inflantly  fet 
out  to  oppofe  him.  Having  provided  horfes 
for  all  his  foldiers,  he  marched  with  amazing 

^  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  13—16.      Gomara,  c.  180,  181, 
Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  28,.  64,  &c. 

^  rapidity. 
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Book  VI.   rapidity.      But  every  morning  he  found  his 

^T'^y,  force  diminifhed  by  numbers  who  had  left  him 
during  the  night ;  and  though  he  became  fuf- 
picious  to  excefs^  and  punifned  without  mercy 
all  whom  he  fufpe^led,  the  rage  of  defertion 
was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  he  got 
within  fight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the 
lake  Titiaca,  he  could  not  niiufter  more  than 
four  hundred  foldiers.  But  thefe  he  juftly 
confidered  as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on 
whom  he  might  depend.  They  were  indeed 
the  boldefl:  and  moll  defperate  of  his  followers, 
confcious  like  himfelf  of  crimes  for  which  they 
could  hardly  expedt  forgivenefs,  and  without 
any  hope  but  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms. 

oaober  20.  "With  thefe  he  did  not  hefitate  to  attack  Cen- 
teno's  troops,  though  double  to  his  own  in  num- 
ber. The  royalifts  did  not  decline  the  combat. 
It  was  the  moit  obilinate  and  bloody  that  had 

and  defeats  hithcrto  bccn  fought  in  Peru,  At  length  the 
intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  Carvajal's  military  talents,  triumphed  over 
numbers,  and  obtained  a  complete  vi6lory. 
The  booty  was  immenfe ',  and  the  treatment 
of  the  vanquiihed  cruel.  By  this  fingle  fuccefs 
the  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re-eilablifhed, 

J  See  NOTE  XVII. 

and 


at  Peru. 
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and  being  now  deemed  invincible  in  the  field.  Book  VI. 
his  army  increafed  daily  in  number  •".  ^7^.'"' 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru, 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fplendid 
vi6lory  at  Huarina.     Pizarro  had  fcarcely  left 
Lima,  when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  oppref- 
five  dominion,  ereded  the  royal  ftandard,  and 
Aldana,  with  a  detachment  of  foldiers  from 
the  fleet,  took  poireiTion  of  the  town.     About  Cafca  lands 
the  fame  time  \  the  prefident  landed  at  Tum- 
bez  with  five  hundred  men.      Encouraged  by 
his  prefence,  every  fettlement  in  the  low  coun- 
try declared  for  the  king.     The  fituation  of 
the  two  parties  v/as  now  perfectly  reverfed; 
Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  pof- 
feffed  by  Pizarro ;  all  the  reft  of  the  empire, 
from  Quito  fouthward,  acknowledged  the  ju- 
rifdidlion  of  Gafca,      As   his  numbers    aug- 
mented faft,  Gafca  advanced  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.     His  behaviour  ftill  con- 
tinued to  be  gentle  and  unaiTuming;  he  ex- 
prefied,  on  every  occafion,  his  ardent  wiifh  of 
terminating   the   conteft    without    bloodflied. 
More  felicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punifh,  he 

^  Zarate,  lib.  vii,  c.  2,  3.  Gomara,  c.  181.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  V.  c.  18,  Sec,  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  79. 
Herrera,  dec.   8.   lib.  iv.  c.  i,  2. 

^  Zarate,  lib,  vi,  c.  17, 

upbraided 
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Book  VI.  upbraided  no  man  for  pad  offences,  bu'c  re^ 
^  I547-      ceived  them  as  a  father  receives  penitent  chil- 
dren returning  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.   Though 
defirous  of  peace,  he  did  not  flacken  his  pre- 
parations for  war.     He  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
towards       Xauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cuzco "".      There  he 
Cuzco.        remained  for  fome  months,  not  only  that  he 
might  have  time  to  make  another  attempt  to- 
wards an  accommodation  with  Pizarro,    but 
that  he  might  train  his  new  foldiers  to  the  ufe 
of  arms,  and  accuftom  them  to  the  difcipline 
of  a  camp,  before  he  led  them  againft  a  body 
of  victorious  veterans,      Pizarro,  intoxicated 
with  the  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  accompa- 
nied his  arms,  and  elated  with  having  again 
near  a  thoufand  men  under  his  command,  re- 
fufed  to  liiten  to  any  terms,  although  Cepeda, 
together  with  feveral  of  his  officers,  and  even 
Carvajal  himfelf ",  gave  it  as  their  advice  to 
clofe  with  the  prefident's  offer  of  a  general  in- 
demnity, and  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious 
laws  ®.     Gafca  having  tried  in  vain  every  ex- 
pedient to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
Dec.  29.     blood  of  his  countrymen,  began  to  move  to- 

«»  Zarate,  lib.  vil.  c.  i .     Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c. ']'],  %2, 

n  See  NOTE  XVIII. 

o  Zarate,   lib.  vii.  c.  6.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  27. 

wards 
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wards  Cuzco  at  the  head  of  fixteen  hundred  Book  VI. 
men.  ^:~^ 

PizARRO,  confident  of  vidlory,  fuffered  the  ^°^^  p^^^''« 

/  ^  prepare  for 

royalifts  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  battle. 
Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without  oppofition,  and      15^8. 
to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital, 
flattering  himfelf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation  as  rendered  a  retreat  impradicable  would 
at  once  terminate  the  war.     He  then  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chofe  his 
ground,  and  miade  the  difpofition  of  the  troops     April  9, 
with  the  difcerning  eye,  and  profound  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  war,  confpicuous  in  all  his 
operations.     As  the  two  armies  moved  forv/ard 
llowly  to  the  charge,  the  appearance  of  each 
was  fingular.      In  that  of  Pizarro,  compofed 
of  men  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  mofl 
opulent  country  in  America,  every  officer,  and 
almoft  all  the   private   men   were  clothed  in 
fluffs  of  filk,  or   brocade,    embroidered  with 
gold  and  filver ;  and  their  horfes,  their  arms, 
their  ftandards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride 
of  military  pomp  p.     That  of  Gafca,  though 
not  fo  fplendid,    exhibited  what  was  no  lels 
ftriking.      He  himfelf,    accompanied   by  the 
archbifhop  of  Lima,  the  bifhops  of  Quito  and 

p  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  11. 

Cuzco, 


Pizarro  de- 
ferted  by  his 
troops. 
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Book  VI.   Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  ecclefiadics, 
'"^TT"'  marching  along   the  lines,  blefling  the  men, 

and  encouraging  them  to  a  relblute  difcharge 

of  their  duty. 

When  both  were  jufb  ready  to  engage,  Ce- 
peda  fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  galloped  off,  and 
furrendered  himfelf  to  the  prefident.  Garci- 
lafTo  de  la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note, 
followed  his  example.  The  revolt  of  perfons 
in  fuch  high  rank  ftruck  all  with  amazement. 
The  mutual  confidence  on  which  the  union  and 
ftrength  of  armies  depend,  ceafed  at  once, 
Diftruft  and  confternation  fpread  from  rank  to 
rank.  Some  filently  flipped  away,  others  threw 
down  their  arms,  the  greatefl  number  went 
over  to  the  royalifls.  Pizarro,  Carvajal>  and 
fome  leaders,  employed  authority,  threats,  and 
entreaties  to.  flop  them,  but  in  vain.  In  lefs 
than  half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  empire, 
was  totally  difperfed.  Pizarro,  feeing  all  ir- 
retrievably loft,  cried  out  in  amazement  to  a 
few  officers  who  fliil  faithfully  adhered  to  him, 
*^  V/hat  remains  for  us  to  do  ?"  "  Let  us  rufli, 
replied  one  of  them,  upon  the  enemy's  firm.efl: 
battalion,  and  die  like  Romans.'*  Dejeded 
with  Rich  a  reverie  of  fortune,  he  had  not  fpirit 
to  follow  this  foldierly  counfel,  and  with  a 
3  tamenefs 
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tamenefs   difgraceful  to  his  former  fame,    he  Book VI. 

furrcndered  to  one  of  Gafca's  officers.     Car-  ,^^^3. 

vajal,  endeavouring  to  efcape,  was  overtaken  taken, 
and  feized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodlefs  vi^lory,  did 
not  flain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  Jcath"^^^ 
and  a  finall  number  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
or  notorious  offenders,  were  punifhed  capitally* 
Pizarro  was  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he  fur- 
rendered.  He  fubmitted  to  his  fate  with  a 
compofed  dignity,  and  feemed  deftrous  to  atone 
by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  wasfuitable 
to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offered  no  defence. 
When  the  fentence  adjudging  him  to  be  hanged 
was  pronounced,  he  carelefsiy  replied,  "  One 
can  die  but  once."  During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  fentence  and  execution,  he  difcovered 
no  fign  either  of  remorfe  for  the  pall,  or  of  fo- 
licitude  about  the  future  3  fcoffing  at  all  who 
vifited  him,  in  his  uiual  farcaftic  vein  of  mirth, 
with  the  fame  quicknefs  of  repartee  and  grofs 
pleafantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his  life. 
Cepeda,  more  criminal  than  either,  ought  to 
have  Ihared  the  fame  fate  ^  but  the  merit  of 
having  deferted  his  affociates  at  fuch  a  critical 
moment,  and  with  fuch  decifive  effe6l,  faved 
him   from    immediate   punifliment.     He  was 

Vol.  III.  M  fent. 
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Book  VI.   fent,  howevcr,  as  a  prifoner  to  Spain,  and  died 
^7^^   in  confinement  ^ 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contempo- 
rary hiftorians  have  given  of  the  civil  diflentions 
that  raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interruption, 
during  ten  years,  many  circumftances  occur  fo 
flriking,  and  which  indicate  fuch  an  uncommon 
flate  of  manners,  as  to  merit  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Nomerce-         Though   the  Spaniards  v/ho  firft   invaded 

nary  foldiers  .         .        -      . 

in  the  civil     Peru  were  of  the  loweft  order  in  fociety,  and 
ru. "  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  afterwards  joined 

them  were  perfons  of  defperate  fortune,  yet  in 
all  the  bodies  of  troops  brought  into  the  field 
by  the  different  leaders  who  contended  for  fu- 
periority,  not  one  man  a6ted  as  a  hired  foldier, 
that  follows  his  fbandard  for  pay.  Every  ad- 
venturer in  Peru  confidered  himfelf  as  a  con- 
queror, entitled,  by  his  fervices,  to  an  ella- 
bliihment  in  that  country  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  his  valour.  In  the  conteils  between 
the  rival  chiefs,  each  chofe  his  fide  as  he  was 
^direfted  by  his  own  judgment  or  affeclions. 
He  joined  his  commander  as  a  companion  of 
his  fortune,  and  difdained  to  degrade  himfelf 

9  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  7,  8.  Gomara,  c.  1S5,  186. 
Vega,  p.  II,  lib.  V.  c.  30,  &c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  86, 
&c.     Herrera,  dec.  8,  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  &c, 

2  by 
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by  receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary.     It  was   Book  VL 
to  their  fword,  not  to  pre-eminence  in  office,  or       ,^48. 
nobility  of  birth,  that  mod  of  the  leaders  whom 
they  followed  were  indebted  for  their  eleva- 
tion; and  each  of  their  adherents  hoped,  by 
the  fame  means,  to  open  a  way  for  himfelf  to  ^ 

the  polTefTion  of  power  and  wealth  ^ 


Armies  im- 
menfely  ex- 


BuT  thoiigh  the  troops  in  Peru  ferved  with- 
out any  regular  pay,  they  were  raifed  at  im-  p^-"^^*^" 
menfe  expence.  Among  men  accuflomed  to 
divide  the  fpoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the  de- 
fire  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  incredible 
force.  The  ardour  of  piirfuit  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  all 
were  intent  on  the  famd  objedl,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  fame  paffion,  there  was  but 
one  mode  of  gaining  men,  or  of  fecuring  their 
attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence, 
befides  the  promife  of  future  eftablifhments, 
received  in  hand  large  gratuities  from  the  chief 
with  whom  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
in  order  to  raife  a  thoufand  men^  advanced 
five  hundred  thoufand  pefos  \  Gafca  expended 
in  levying  the  troops  which  he  led  againfi:  Pi- 
zarro  nine  hundred  thoufand  pefos  \     The  dif- 

f  Vega,  p,  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  38.  41, 

=  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  54. 

*  Zarate,  lib.  vii,  c.  10.  Herrera,    dec.  8.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 

M  2  tribution 
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Book  VI.  tributioii  of  property,  bellowed  as  the  reward 
1543.  of  fervicesy  was  ftill  more  exorbitant.  Ce- 
menf/!^I  pcda,  as  the  recompence  of  his  perfidy  and 
divid^I?^"'  ^^^i'^ls,.  in  perfuading  the  court  of  royal  audi- 
ence to  give  the  fan6lion  of  its  authority  to  the 
ufurped  jurifdidlion  of  Pizarro,  received  a 
grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual  in- 
come of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pefos''^ 
Hinojofa,.  who,  by  his  early  defedlion  from 
Pizarroj  and  furrender  of  the  fleet  to  Gafca, 
decided  the  fat«  of  Peruj  obtained  a  diftricSl  of 
country  affording  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos 
of  yearly  value ".  While  fuch  rewards  were 
dealt  out  to  the  principal  officers,  with  more 
than  royal  munificence,  proportional  iliares 
were  conferred  uoon  thofe  of  inferior  rank. 

Their  pro-         SucH  a  rapid  chansre  of  fortune  produced  its 

fufion  and  ^  . 

luxury.  natural  effedls.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants^, 
and  new  deflres.  Veterans  long  accuflomed  to 
hardfkip  and  toil^  acquired  of  a  fudden  a  tafle 
for  profufe  and  inconfiderate  difTipation,  and 
indulged  in  all  the  excelTes  of  military  licen- 
tioufnefs.  The  riot  of  low  debauchery  occu- 
pied fome ;  a  relifh  for  expenfive  luxuries  fpread 
am.ong  others  ^.  The  meanefl  foldier  in  Peru 
would  have  thought  himfelf  degraded  by  march- 

a  Gomara,  c.  164.  *  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

y  Kcrrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  dec.  8.  lib,  viii.  c.  ic. 

ing. 
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ing  on  foot  3  and  at  a  time  when  the  prices  of  Book  VI. 
horfes  in  that  country  were  exorbitant,  each  ,^^8. 
infifted  on  being  furnifhed  with  one  before  he 
would  take  the  field.  But  though  lefs  patient 
under  the  fatigue  and  hardihips  of  feryice,  they 
were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  with  as 
much  intrepidity  as  ever  -,  and  animated  by  the 
hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on  the 
day  of  battle,  to  difplay  all  their  ancient  va- 
lour. 

Together  with  their  courao;e,  tliev  retained  ^^f'^^^f. , 

»^    -'  J  with  wr.ich 

all  the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  orimn^llv  ^^^''''^o"- 

•^        .  -^  ^  -      tefts  were 

diltinguiihed.  Civil  dilcord  never  raged  with  carried  ob, 
a  more  fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in 
>Peru.  To  all  the  paffions  which  ufuaily  en- 
venom contefls  among  countrymen,  avarice 
was  added,  and  rendered  their  enmity  more 
rancorous,  Eag^rnefs  to  feize  the  valuable 
forfeitures  expedled  upon  the  death  of  every 
opponent,  fhut  the  door  againft  mercy.  To 
be  wealthy,  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  expofe  a 
man  to  accufation,  or  to  fubjecl  him  to  pu- 
niiliment.  On  the  flightefl  fufpicions,  Pizarro 
condemned  many  of  the  moft  opulent  inhabit- 
ants in  Peru  to  death.  Carvajal,  without 
fearching  for  any  pretext  to  juftify  his  cruelty, 
cut  off  many  more.  The  number  of  thofe 
who  fuffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 

M  3  was 
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Book  VI,   was  not  much  inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  field  ^s 
j^^g,       and  the  greater  part  was  condemned  without 
the  formality  of  any  legal  trial. 

And  want  Xhe   violcnce  v/ith  which  the  contending: 

of  faith,  .  *-* 

parties  treated  their  opponents  was  not  ac- 
companied with  its  ufual  attendants,  attach- 
ment  and  fidelity  to  thofe  with  whom  they 
acled.  The  ties  of  honour  which  are  held 
'  facred  among  foldiers^  and  the  principle  of  in- 
tegrity, interwoven  as  thoroughly  in  the  Spa- 
niili  character  as  in  that  of  any  nation,  fecm  to 
have  been  equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for 
decency,  and  the  fenfe  of  Iham.e,  were  totally 
iofl.  During  their  diflenfions,  there  was  hardly 
a  Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the 
party  which  he  had  originally  efpoufed,  betray 
the  aflbciates  with  whom  he  had  united,  and 
violate  the  engagements  under  which  he  had 
come.  The  viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was  ruined 
by  the  treachery  of  Cepeda  and  the  other 
judges  of  the  royal  audience,  who  were  bound 
by  the  duties  of  their  fun6lion  to  have  fup- 
ported  his  authority.  The  chief  advifers  and 
companions  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  revolt,  were 
the  firil  to  forfake  him,  and  fubmit  to  his  ene- 
mies.    His  fleet  was  given  up  to  Gafca,  by  the 

f  See  I^OTE  XI5(. 
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man  whom  he  had  fingled  out  among  his  of-  Book  VI. 
ficers  to  entrufl  with  that  important  command.  j^^g. 
On  the  day  that  was  to  decide  his  fate,  an 
army  of  veterans,  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  threw 
down  their  arms  without  ftriking  a  blow,  and 
deferted  a  leader  who  had  often  condudied  them 
to  viftory.  Inflances  of  fuch  general  and 
avowed  contempt  of  the  principles  and  obli- 
gations which  attach  man  to  man,  and  bind 
them  together  in  focial  union,  rarely  occur  in 
hiflory.  It  is  only  where  men  are  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  government,  where  the  re- 
flraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where 
the  profpe6l  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and  where 
immenfe  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which 
it  is  acquired,  that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to 
the  levity,  the  rapacioufnefs,  the  perfidy  and 
corruption  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in   Oafca  de. 
every  corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and   pioyment 
tranquillity    feemed    to    be   perfedly  re-efla-   dkrs."^''^' 
blifhed.      But  two  very  interefbing  obje6ls  ftill 
remained  to  occupy  the  prefident's  attention. 
The  one  was  to  find  immediately  fuch  employ-* 
ment  for  a  multitude  of  turbulent  and  daring 
adventurers  with  which  the  country  was  filled, 
as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  com- 

M  4  motions. 
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Book  VI.  motions.  The  other,  to  beflow  proper  gratl- 
^"'75487^  fications  upon  thofe  to  whofe  loyalty  and  valour 
he  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs.  The  former 
of  thefe  was  in  fome  mieafure  accomplifhed,  by 
appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  profecute  the 
conquefl  of  Chili  j  and  by  empowering  Diego 
Centeno  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  the  vaft 
regions  bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata, 
The  reputation  of  thofe  leaders,  and  the  hopes 
of  acquiring  wealth  and  rifmg  to  confequence 
in  fome  unexplored  country,  alluring  many  of 
the  mofi:  indigent  and  defperate  foldiers  to  fol-. 
lov/  their  ftandards,  drained  off  no  inconfider- 
able  portion  of  that  mutinous  fpirit  which  Gafca 
dreaded. 

His  divi-  The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty, 

fion  of  the  ■     n      ^        •    1 

country        and  to  bc  adjufted  v/ith  a  more  attentive  and 

among  his  ,    ,.  ,  ,  ,—  .  ^.      .      ^  -r, 

followers.  dclicate  hand,  ine  reparttnnentos^  or  allot- 
ments of  lands  and  Indians  w^hich  fell  to  be  dif- 
tributed,  in  confequence  of  the  death  or  for- 
feiture of  the  former  polTeflbrs,  exceeded  two 
millions  of  pefos  of  yearly  rent  \  Gafca,  when 
now  abfolute  mafter  of  this  immenfe  property, 
retained  the  famie  difintereiled  fentiments  v/hich 
he  had  originally  profeiTed,  and  refufed  to  re- 
ferve  the  fmallefl  portion  of  it  for  himfelf, 

*  Vega,  p.  1 2 .  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 

But 
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But  the  number  of  claimants  was  great 3  and  BookYI. 
whilfr  the  vanity  or  avarice  of  every  individual  """"T^^T"^ 
fixed  the  value  of  his  own  fervices,  and  efti* 
mated  the  recompence  which  he  thought  due 
to  him,  the  pretenfions  of  each  were  fo  extra- 
vagant, that  it  v/as  impoflilDle  to  fatisfy  all. 
Gafca  liOiened  to  them  one  by  one,  with  the 
moil  patient  attention  j  and  that  he  might  have 
leifure  to  v/eigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their 
feveral  claims  with  accuracy,  he  retired,  with 
the  archbifhop  of  Lima  and  a  fingle  fccretary, 
to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco.  There 
he  fpent  feveral  days  in  allotting  to  each  a 
diflrid;  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in 
proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  pafl  fervices 
and  future  importance.  But  that  he  might 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce  llorm  of 
clamour  and  rage,  which  he  forefaw  would 
buril  out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  not- 
withftanding  the  impartial  equity  with  which 
he  had  framed  it,  he  fet  out  for  Lima,  leaving- 
the  inflrument  of  partition  feaied  up,  with  or- 
ders not  to  open  it  for  fome  days  after  his  de- 
parture. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publifhing  the    Aug.  24. 
decree  or  partition  was  not  lefs  than  Gafca  had  tent  it  oc 
^xpeded.     Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy,   """"'•/ 
Ihame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  pafHons  which 

3  moit 
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Book  VI.  moft  vehemently  agitate  the  minds  of  men 
^  1548,  when  both  their  honour  and  their  intereft  are 
deeply  afFecled,  confpired  in  adding  to  its  vio- 
lence. It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  mili- 
tary infolence.  Calumny,  threats,  and  curfes 
were  poured  out  openly  upon  the  prefident. 
He  was  accufed  of  ingratitude,  of  partiality, 
and  of  injuflice.  Among  foldiers  prompt  to 
adlion,  fuch  feditious  difcourfe  would  have 
been  foon  followed  by  deeds  no  lefs  violent,  and 
they  already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
fome  difcontented  leaders,  expeding  them  to 
fland  forth  in  redrefs  of  their  wrongs.  By 
fome  vigorous  interpofitions  of  government,  a 
timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  fpirit, 
and  the  danger  of  another  civil  war  was  averted 
for  the  prefent  ^,  ^ 

1549.  Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame 

biwifeto'r.  was  fupprcfled  rather  than  extinguilhed,  la- 
vcrnme/rr  ^ourcd  with  the  utmoft  affiduity  to  foothe  the 
malcontents,  by  bellowing  large  gratuities  on 
fome,  by  promifing  repartimientpSy  when  they 
fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by  carefling  and 
flattering  all.  But  that  the  public  fecurity 
might  reft  on  a  foundation  more  ftable  than 

^  2arate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  187.  Vega,  p.  n. 
lib.  vii.  c.  I,  &:c.  Fernandez,  p.  11.  lib.  i.  c.  i,  &c.j 
Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c,  173  kc. 

theii 
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their  good  affection,  he  endeavoured  to  flrength-  Book  VI. 
en  the  hands  of  his  fucceffors  in  office,  by  re-       1549. 
ellabliihing  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice  in  every  part  of  the  empire.     He  intro- 
duced order  and  fimplicity  into  the  mode  of 
colle6ting  the  royal  revenue.     He  iffued  regu- 
lations concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
well  calculated  to  proted  them  from  oppreffion, 
and  to  provide  for  their  inflrudion  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  without  depriving  the  Spa- 
niards of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  la- 
bour.    Having  now  accomplifhed  every  object       *^^°* 
of  his  milTion,  Gafca,  longing  to  return  again 
to  a  private  ftation,  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and 
fet  out  for  Spain.      As,  during  the  anarchy      Feb.  x; 
and  turbulence  of  the  four  lafl  years,  there  had   for  Spaia, 
been  no  remittance  made  of  the  royal  revenue, 
he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred  thoufand 
pefos  of  public  money,  which  the  oeconomy 
and  order  of  his  adminiftration  enabled  him  to 
fave,  after  paying  all  the  expences  of  the  war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  Hisrecep* 
univerfal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his 
virtue.     Both  were,  indeed,  highly  confpicu- 
ous.     Without  army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds  j 
with  a  train  fo  fimple,  that  only  three  thoufand 

ducats 
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Book  VI.  diicats  were  expended  in  equipping  him  %  he 
^  j^so.  ^^t  out  to  oppofe  a  formidable  rebellion.  By 
his  addrefs  and  taknts  he  fupplied  all  thofe  de- 
feds,  and  feemed  to  create  inftruments  for  ex- 
ecuting his  defigns.  He  acquired  fuch  a  naval 
force,  as  gave  him  the  command  of  the  fca. 
He  raifed  a  body  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the 
veteran  bands  which  gave  law  to  Peru.  He 
vanquifhed  their  leader,  on  whofe  arms  victory 
had  hitherto  attended,  and  in  place  of  anarchy 
and  ufurpation,  he  eftablifhed  the  government 
of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  fo- 
vereign.  But  the  praife  bellowed  on  his  abi- 
lities was  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue 
merited.  After  refiding  in  a  country  where 
wealth  prefented  allurements  which  had  fe- 
duced  every  perfon  who  had  hitherto  pofTefTed 
power  there,  he  returned  from  that  trying  lla- 
tion  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but  un- 
fufpeded.  After  diftributing  among  his  coun- 
trymen poiTeffions  of  greater  extent  and  value 
than  had  ever  been  in  the  difpofal  of  a  fubjed: 
in  any  age  or  nation,  he  himfelf  remained  in 
his  original  Hate  of  poverty  i  and  at  the  veryi 
time,  when  he  brought  fuch  a  large  recruit  toj 
the  royal  treafury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by^ 
petition  for  a  fmall  fum  to  difcharge  fome  petty' 

^  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  i8. 

debts 
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debts  which  he  had  contra6led  during  the  courfe  Book  VI, 
of  his  fervice*^.  Charles  was  not  infenfible  to  ,  ^^"""^ 
fuch  difinterefted  merit.  Galea  was  received 
by  him  with  the  mofl:  diftinguiihing  marks  of 
efteem,  and  being  promoted  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Palencia,  he  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  refpedled  by 
his  country,  honoured  by  his  fovereign,  and 
beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  ail  Gafca's  wife  regu- 
lations, the  tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  In  a  country,  where  the 
authority  of  government  was  almofl  forgotten 
during  the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and 
mil- rule,  where  there  were  difappointed  leaders 
ripe  for  revolt,  and  feditious  foldiers  ready  to 
follow  them,  it  w^as  not  difficult  to  raife  com- 
bullion.  Several  fucceffive  infurre6lions  defo- 
lated  the  country  for  fome  years.  But  as  thofe, 
though  fierce,  w^ere  only  tranfient  ftorms,  ex- 
cited rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of 
particular  men,  than  by  general  or  public  mo- 
tives, the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  obje6t  of 
this  hiflory.  Thefe  com.motions  in  Peru,  like 
every  thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in  the 
natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  long  du- 

^  MS.  penes  me. 

ration. 
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Book  VI.  ration,  and  by  carrying  off  the  corrupted  hii« 
'^"TTo  '  iTiours  which  had  given  rife  to  the  diforders,  they 
contributed  in  the  end  to  flrengthen  the  fo-* 
cicty  which  at  firfl:  they  threatened  to  deftroy* 
During  their  fierce  contefts,  feveral  of  the  firft 
invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  thofe  licentious 
adventurers  whom  the  fame  of  their  fuccefs 
had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other's  hands. 
Each  of  the  parties,  as  they  alternately  pre- 
vailed in  the  ftruggle,  cleared  the  country  of  a 
greater  number,  by  executing,  profcribing,  or  J 
banifhing  their  opponents.  Men  lefs  enter- 
prifing,  lefs  defperate,  and  more  accuftomed 
to  move  in  the  path  of  fober  and  peaceable  in- 
duftry,  fettled  in  Peru  5  and  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  gradually  eftablifhed  as  firmly  there 
as  in  the  other  Spanifh  cobnies. 
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S  the  conquefl  of  the  two  great  empires  book 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  moft 
iplendid  and  interefting  period  in  the  hiftory 
of  America,  a  view  of  their  political  inflitu- 
tions,  and  a  defcription  of  their  national  man- 
ners, will  exhibit  the  human  fpecies  to  the  con- 
templation of  intelligent  obfervers  in  a  very 
fingular  ftage  of  its  progrefs  % 

P  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  Mexico  and 

.  ^  Peru  more 

World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be   confidered  poUfted 
as  polifhed  ilates.     Inflead  of  fmall,  independ-  parts  of 
ent,  hoftile  tribes,  llruggling  for  fubfiilence  '^"^"'"' 
amidfl  woods  and  marfhes,  ilrangers  to   in- 

«  See  NOTE  XX. 

duflry 
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BOOK  duftry  and  arts,  unacquainted  with  fubordi- 
«_  -^- -'  natioHj  and  alnciofl  without  the  appearance  of 
regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great 
extent  fubjedted  to  the  dominion  of  one  fove- 
reign,  the  inhabitants  colleded  together  iii  ci- 
ties, the  wifdom  and  forefight  of  rulers  em- 
ployed in  providing  for  the  maintenance  and 
fecurity  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in 
fome  meafure  citabiifhed,  the  authority  of  re- 
ligion recognized,  many  of  the  arts  elTential  to 
life  brought  to  fome  degree  of  maturity,  and 
the  dawn  of  fuch  as  are  ornamental  beginning 
to  appear. 

Their  infe-  BuT  if  the  comparifon  be  made  with  the 
"Ss^o/^  people  of  the  ancient  continent,  the  inferiority 
the  ancient    ^f  AmcHca  in  improvement  v/iU  be  confpicu- 

continent,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Gus,  and  neither  the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians 
wili  be  entitled  to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which 
merit  the  name  of  civilized.     The  people  of 
both  the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the 
rude   tribes  around  them,  v/ere  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufetul  metals,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  which  they  had  made  in  extending  their 
dominion  over  the  animal  creation  was  incon- 
fiderabie.     The  Mexicans  had  sone  no  farther! 
than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a  fpe-j 
cies    of  fmall  dogs,  and   rabbits  ^      By-thij 

''  Herrera,  dec.  I!,  lib.  vii.  c.  12. 
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fteble  elTay  of  ingenuity,  the  means  of  fubfifl-    ^^,^^ 
ence  v/ere  rendered  fonaewhat  more  plentiful 
and  fecure,  than  when  men  depend  folely  on 
hunting;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  attempting 
to  fubdue  the  more  robufl  animals,  or  of  de- 
riving any  aid  from  their  miniftry  in  carrying 
on  works  of  labour.     The  Peruvians  feem  to 
have  neglei5led  the  inferior  animals,  and  had 
not  rendered  any  of  them  domeftic  except  the 
duck  ;  but  they  were  more  fortunate  in  taming 
the  Llama>  an   animal  peculiar  to  their  coun- 
try, of  a  form  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to 
a  deer,  and  fome  to   a  camel,  and  of  a  fize 
fomewhat  larger  than  a  fheep.     Under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  man,  this  fpecies  multiplied  greatly. 
Its  wool  furnifhed  the  Peruvians  with  clothing, 
its  flelh  with  food.     It  was  even  employed  as  a 
beafl  of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate  load 
with  much   patience   and  docility  %      It  was 
never  ufed  for  draught ;  and  the  breed  being 
confined  to  the  mountainous  country,  its  fer/ 
vice,  if  we  may  judge  by  incidents  which  oc* 
cur  in  the  early  Spanilh  writers,  was  not  very 
extenfive  among  the  Peruvians  in  their  original 
ftate. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed 
towards  civilization,  the  difcovery  af  the  ufe- 

c  Vega,  p.  I.  lib.  viii.  c.  16.     2arate,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

Vol.  III.  N  ful 
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^^^^  ful  metals,  and  the  acquifition  of  dominiait 
u-iy— ^  over  the  animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as 
Heps  of  capital  importance  in  their  progrefs. 
In  our  continent,  long  after  men  had  attained 
both,  fociety  continued  in  that  flate  which  is 
denominated  barbarous.  Even  with  all  that 
command  over  nature  which  thefe  confer,  ma- 
ny ages  elapfe>  before  induftry  becomes  fo  per- 
fect as  to  render  fubfiftence  fecure,  before  the 
arts  which  fupply  the  wants  and  furnifh  the  ac- 
commodations of  life  are  invented,  and  before 
any  idea  is  conceived  of  the  various  inftitutions 
requifite  in  a  well-ordered  fociety.  The  Mex- 
icans and  Peruvians,  without  knowledge  of  the 
ufeful  mxCtals,  or  the  aid  of  domeftic  animals, 
laboured  under  difadvantages  which  mufl  have 
greatly  retarded  their  progrefs,  and  in  their 
higheft  ftate  of  improvement,  their  power  was 
fo  limited,  and  their  operations  fo  feeble,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  having  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

view  of  the       After  this  general  obfervation  concerning 

inftitutions  n      r  ^  jj-n*  '  n  '  • 

and  manners  the  moft  finguiar  and  aiitmguiihing  circum- 
flance  in  the  ftate  of  both  the  great  empires  in 
America,  I  iKall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  view 
of  the  conilitution  and  interior  police  of  each, 
as  may  enable  us  to  afcertain  their  place  in  the 
political  fcale,  to  allot  them  their  proper  fta- 
6  tion 


of  each. 
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tion  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  World,     ^  ?,,?  "^ 


VII. 


and  the  polifhed  ftates  of  the  ancient,  and  to 
determine  how  far  they  had  rifen  above  the 
former,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  below  the 
latter. 

Mexico  was  firft  fubiedled  to  the  Spanifh   f"jp"^^^ 


mation 


crown.     But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws   concerning 

f.  .  thofe  of 

and  manners  is  not,  from  that  circumilance,  Mexico. 
more  complete.  What  I  have  remarked  con- 
cerning the  defeflive  and  inaccurate  inform- 
ation on  which  we  muil  rely  with  refpedt  to  the 
condition  and  cufboms  of  the  favage  tribes  in 
America,  may  be  applied  likewdfe  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the 
rapacious  adventurers  v/ho  accompanied  him, 
had  not  leifure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil 
or  natural  hiftory  with  new  obfervations.  They 
undertook  their  expedition  in  queft  of  one  ob- 
ject, and  feemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their 
eyes  towards  any  other.  Or,  if  during  fome 
fhort  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  occu- 
pations of  war  ceafed,  and  the  ardour  of  plun- 
der was  fufpended,  the  inllitutions  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  whom  they  had  invaded 
drew  their  attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate 
foldiers  were  conducted  with  fo  little  fagacity 
and  precifion,  that  the  accounts  given  by  them 
of  the  policy  and  order  eilabliihed  in  the  Mex- 

N  2  ican 
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ican  monarchy  are  fuperficial^  confufed,  and 
inexplicable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  which 
they  relate  occafionally,  than  from  their  own 
deductions  and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  form  fome  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners 
of  that  people.  The  obfcurity  in  which  the 
ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  an- 
nals of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the  fuper- 
fliition  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  them.  As  the 
memory  of  paft  events  was  preferved  among 
the  Mexicans  by  figures  painted  on  fkins,  on 
cotton  cloth,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early 
miiiionaries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing, and  ftruck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  con- 
ceived them  to  be  monuments  of  idolatry 
which  ought  to  be  dellroyed,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  converfion  of  the  Indians,  In  obe- 
dience to  an  edi6l  iffued  by  Juan  de  Zumma- 
raga,  a  Francifcan  monk,  the  firfb  bifhop  of 
Mexico,  thofe  records  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
ftory  which  could  be  collected  v/ere  committed 
to  the  flames.  In  confequenceof  this  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  monks  who  firll  vifited  New  Spain, 
and  which  their  facceflbrs  foon  began  to  la- 
ment, whatever  knowledge  of  remote  events 
fuch  rude  monuments  contained  was  almoft  en- 
tirely lofb,  and  no  information  remained  con- 
cerning the  ancient  revolutions  and  policy  of  the 
empire,  but  what  was  derived  from  tradition, 

or 
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or  from  fome  fragments  of  their  hiftorical  paint-    ^  ^  f  ^ 

ings  that  efcaped  the  barbarous  refearches  of  < y-i^< 

Zummaraga  ^.  From  the  experience  of  all  na- 
tions it  is  manifefl:,  that  the  memory  of  pafl 
tranfadlions  can  neither  be  long  preferved,  nor 
be  tranfmitted  with  any  fidelity^  by  tradition. 
The  Mexican  paintings,  which  are  luppofed  to 
have  ferved  as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few 
in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus 
amidil  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and  the 
obfcurity  of  the  latter,  we  mufl  glean  what 
intelligence  can  be  colle6ted  from  the  fcanty 
rnaterials  fcattered  in  the  Spaniih  writers. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans  originof 
themfelves,  their  empire  was  not  of  long  dura-  can  mo- 
tion.     Their    country,    as   they   relate,    was  "^"^  ^* 
originally  polTefTed,    rather  than  peopled,  by 
fmall  independent  tribes,  whofe  mode  of  life 
and  manners  refembled  thofe    of  the   rudeft 
favages  which  we  have  defcribed.     But  about 
a  period  correfponding  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  in  the   Chriftian    sera,    feveral 
tribes  moved   in  fuccefTive    migrations   from 
unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and  north- 

^  Acofta,    lib.  vi.   c.  7.      Torqucm.  Proem,   lib,  ii, 
lib,  iii,  c,  6.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 

N  3  wefl:^ 
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BOOK  weft,  and  fettled  in  different  provinces  of  Ana^ 
hac,  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain.  Thefe, 
more  civilized  than  the  original  inhabitants, 
began  to  form  them  to  the  arts  of  focial  life. 
At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Mexicans,  a  people 
morepolifhed  than  any  of  the  former,  advanced 
from  the  border  of  the  Californian  gulf,  and 
took  pofTeffion  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  a  great 
lake  near  the  centre  of  the  country.  After  re- 
ading there  about  fifty  years,  they  founded 
a  town,  fince  diflinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
MexicOy  which  from  humble  beginnings  foon 
grew  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the  New 
World.  The  Mexicans,  long  after  they  were 
eftabliilied  in  their  new  polTefTions,  continued, 
like  other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unac- 
quainted with  regal  dominion,  and  were  go^ 
verned  in  peace,  and  conduced  in  war,  by 
fuch  as  were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their 
wifdom  or  th^ir  valour.  But  among  them,  a? 
in  other  flates  whofe  power  and  territories  be-^. 
come  extenfiVe,  the  fupreme  authority  centred 
at  lafl  in  a  fingle  perfon  y  and  when  the  Spa^ 
niards  under  Cortes  invaded  the  country, 
Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch  in  order 
who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre,  not  by 
hereditary  right,  bqt  by  eledion, . 

Such 
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Such  is  tht  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans    ^Zn^ 
concerning  the  progrefs  of  their  own  empire,   u..  -y  ..j 
According  to  this^  its  duration  was  very  Ihort.   '^">^^"'^^* 
From  the  firft  migration  of  their  parent  tribe, 
they  can  reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred 
years.     From  the  cftablifhment  of  monarchical 
government,  not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 
yearS;  according  to  one  account  %  or  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety-feven,    according  to  another 
computation  ^,  had  elapfed.     Jf,  on  one  hand, 
we  fuppofe  the  Mexican  flate  to  have  been  of 
higher  antiquity,  and  to  have  fubfifled  during 
fuch  a  length  of  time  as  the  Spanilli  accounts 
of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  among 
a  people  who  polTeired  the  art  of  recording 
events  by  pictures,  and   who  confidered  it  as 
an  efTential  part  of  their  national  education,  to 
teach   their   children   to   repeat  the  hiftorical 
fongs  which  celebrated   the  exploits  of  their 
anceftors ",    the  knowledge  of  paft  tranfa6lions 
ihould  be  fo  fjender  and  limited.     If,   on  the 
other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own   fyftem  with 
refpedl  to  the  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is 
no  Jefs  difficult  to  account  either  for  that  im- 
proved ilate  gf  fociety,  or  for  the  extenfive 

e  Acoft.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  c.  8,  ^c,  ^  Purchas 

Pilgr.  iii.  p.  1068,  &c.  §  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  ii, 

c.  18. 
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^  2t?  ^  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained^^ 
^^  -y-.-<  when  firlt  vifited  by  the  Spaniards.  The  in- 
fancy of  nations  is  fo  long,  and,  even  when 
every  circumflance  is  favourable  to  their  pro- 
grefs,  they  advance  fo  (lowly  towards  any  ma- 
turity of  ftrength  or  policy,  that  the  recent 
origin  of  the  Mexicans  feems  to  be  a  fbrong 
prefumption  of  fome  exaggeration,  in  the 
fplendid  defcriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
their  government  and  manners, 

FaGs which       guT  it  iS  not  by  theory  or  conjedtures  that 

prove  their  i«i  -t 

progrefs  in    hiitory  dccidcs.    With  regard  to  the  irate  or 
«yi  xza  ion.  ^j^g^j-^^^^j-  Qf  nations.     It  produces  fads  as  the 

foundation  of  every  judgment  which  it  ven- 
tures to  pronounce.  In  coile6ling  thofe  which 
mull  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  prefent  in- 
quiry, fome  occur  that  fuggefl  an  idea  of  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  others  which  feem  to  indicate  that 
it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  favage 
tribes  around  it.  Both  Ihall  be  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from  comparing 
them,  he  may  determine  on  which  fide  the 
evidence  preponderates. 


The  right  of      The  Hght  of  priyate  property  was  perfeftly 

fully  efta-     underflood,  and  ellabliflied  in  its  full  extent. 

Among  feyeral  favage  tribes^  we  have  feen, 

that 
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that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  feparate  and  ex-  ^  ^^ 
clufive  poffelTion  of  any  objecl  was  hardly- 
known  ;  and  that  among  all,  it  was  extremely 
limited  and  ill-defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where 
agriculture  and  induflry  had  m.ade  fome  pro- 
srefs,  the  diflinflion  between  real  and  move- 
able  pofTelTions,  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  goods,  had  taken  place.  Both 
might  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  ano- 
ther  by  fale  or  barters  both  might  defcend  by 
inheritance.  Every  perfon  who  could  be  de- 
nominated a  free  man  had  property  in  land. 
This,  however,  they  held  by  various  tenures* 
Some  poiTelTed  it  in  full  right,  and  it  defcended 
to  their  heirs.  The  title  of  others  to  their 
lands  v/as  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity 
which  they  enjoyed ;  and  when  deprived  of  the 
latter,  they  loil  polTeffion  of  the  former.  Both 
thefe  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed 
noble,  and  peculiar  to  citizens  of  the  higheft 
clafs.  The  tenure,  by  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  held  their  property,  was  very 
different.  In  every  diflrict  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  was  meafured  out,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  families.  This  v/as  cultivated 
by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole;  its  produce 
was  depofited  in  a  common  ftorehoufe,  and 
divided  among  them  according  to  their  re- 
fpedlive  exigencies.     The  members  of  the  Cal- 


K 
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BOOK  pullee^  or  aflbciations,  could  not  alienate  their 
^— y„  ^  Ihare  of  the  common  eftate  5  it  was  an  indivi- 
fible  permanent  property,  deftined  for  the 
fupport  of  their  families  \  In  confequence  of 
this  diftribution  of  the  territory  of  the  flate, 
every  man  had  an  intereft  in  its  welfare,  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  individual  was  conneded 
with  the  public  fecurity. 

The  number  One  of  the  moft  ftrikittg  circumftances, 
nefs  o^f  their  which  diftinguifties  the  Mexican  empire  from 
*^'""*  thofe  nations  in  America  we  have  already  de- 
fcribed,  is  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  its 
cities.  While  fociety  continues  in  a  rude  ftate, 
the  wants  of  men  are  fo  few,  and  they  Hand  fo 
little  in  need  of  mutual  afTiitance,  that  their 
inducements  to  crowd  together  are  extremely 
feeble.  Their  induflry  at  the  fame  time  is  fo 
imperfeft,  that  it  cannot  fecure  fubfiftence  for 
any  confiderable  number  of  families  fettled  in 
one  fpot.  They  live  difperfed,  at  this  period, 
from  choice  as  well  as  from  neceffity,  or  at  the 
utmoft  alTemble  in  fmall  hamlets  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  which  fupplies  them  with  food,  or 
on  the  border  of  fome  plain  left  open  by  nature, 
or  cleared  by  their  own  labour.     The  Spa- 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iy,    c.  15.       Torg^uem.   Mon. 
|nd.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7.     Corita,  MS. 

niards. 
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niards,  accuftomed  to  this  mode  of  habitation    book 

among  all  the  favage  tribes  with  which  they 

were   then   acquainted,    were   aftonifhed^    on 

enterino;  New  Soain,    to  find  the  natives  re- 
ts A  -' 

fidino;  in  towns  of  fiich  extent  as  refembled 
thofe  of  Europe.  In  the  fir  ft  fervour  of  their 
admiration,  they  compared  Zempoalla,  though 
a  tov/n  only  of  the  fecond  or  third  fize,  to 
the  cities  of  greateft  note  in  their  own  coun- 
try. When,  after^vards,  they  vifited  in  fuc- 
cefTion  Tiafcala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco, 
and  Mexico  itfelf,  their  amazement  increafed 
fo  much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of 
their  itiagnitude  and  populoufnefs  bordering 
on  what  is  incredible.  Even  when  there  is 
leifure  for  obfervation,  and  no  intereft  that 
leads  to  deceive,  conjectural  eftimates  of  the 
number  of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loofe, 
and  ufually  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  fur- 
priling,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companions, 
little  accuftomed  to  fuch  computations,  and 
powerfully  temipted  to  magnify,  in  order  to 
exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  difcoveries  and 
conquefts,  fhould  have  been  betrayed  into  this 
common  error,  and  have  raifcd  their  defcrip- 
tions  confiderably  above  truth.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  fome  confiderable  abatement  ought  to  be 
jnade  from  their  calculation  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may 

fix 
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^  V'?  ^  ^^  ^^^  ftandard  of  their  population  much  lower 
f  .-y ..  ^  than  they  have  done ;  but  ilill  they  will  appear 
to  be  cities  of  fuch  confequence,  as  are  not 
to  be  found  but  among  people  who  have  made 
Ibme  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  focial 
life'.  Mexico,  the  capital,  of  the  empire, 
feems  to  have  contained  fixty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants. 

The  fepara-       The    fcparation    of  profeinons    among   the 

tion  Of  pro-    TV  /r       •  •  r  r    ' 

feffions.  Mexicans  is  a  lymptom  or  improvement  no 
lefs  remarkable.  Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of 
fociety,  are  fo  few  and  fo  fimple,  that  each 
man  is  fufficiently  mailer  of  them  all,  to  gra- 
tify every  demand  of  his  own  limited  defires. 
The  favage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  ar- 
rows, rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more 
ikilful  than  his  own.  Time  muft  have  auo;- 
mented  the  wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  in- 
genuity, before  the  produ6i:iQns  of  art  became 
fo  complicated  in  their  ilruflure,  or  fo  curious 
in  their  fabric,  that  a  particular  courfe  of  edu- 
cation was  requiute  towards  forming  the  arti- 
ficer to  expertnefs  in  contrivance  and  work- 
manfliip.  In  proportion  as  refinement  fpreads, 
the  diflin6lion  of  profefTions  increafes,  and 
they  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  mi-^ 

i  See  NOTE  XXL 

nute 
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nute  fubdivifions.  Among  the  Mexicans^,  this  ^?,,?^ 
reparation  of  the  arts  neceffary  in  life  had  taken 
place  to  a  confiderable  extent.  The  fundlions 
of  the  mafon,  the  weaver,  the  goldfmith,  the 
painter,  and  of  feveral  other  crafts,  were  car- 
ried on  by  different  perfons.  Each  was  regu- 
larly infi:ru(5led  in  his  calling.  To  it  alone 
his  induftry  was  confined ;  and  by  afiiduous 
application  to  one  obje6t,  together  with  the 
perfevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans, 
their  artizans  attained  to  a  degree  of  neatnefs 
and  perfedlion  in  work  far  beyond  v/hat  could 
have  been  expedled  from  the  rude  tools  which 
they  employed.  Their  various  produ6lions 
were  brought  into  commerce ;  and  by  the  ex- 
change of  them  in  the  ilated  markets  held  in 
the  cities,  their  mutual  wants  were  fupplied  k, 
in  fuch  orderly  intercourfe  as  characterizes  an 
improved  ftate  of  fociety. 


The  dillinClion  of  ranks  eilabliflied  in  the  Thediiii 
Mexican  empire  is  the  next  circumftance  that  ra!iks! 
merits   attention.      In    furveying    the   favape 
tribes  of  America,  we  obferved,  that  confciouf- 
nefs  of  equality,    and  impatience  of  fubordi- 
nation,  are  fentiments  natural  to  man  in  the 

^  Cortes  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  ill.  239,  &c.  Gom.  Cron, 
c.  79.  Torquem.  lib.  xiii.  c.  34.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.vii. 
c,  15,  &c, 

infancy 
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^^^^  infancy  of  civil  life.  During  peace,  the  au- 
"^-^v— '  thority  of  a  fuperior  is  hardly  felt  among  them, 
and  even  in  war  it  is  but  little  acknowledged. 
Strangers  to  the  idea  of  property,  the  differ- 
ence in  condition  refulting  from  the  inequa- 
lity of  it  is  unknown.  Birth  or  titles  confer 
no  pre-eminence ;  it  is  only  by  perfonal  merit 
and  accomplifhments  that  diftinclion  can  be 
acquired.  The  form  of  fociety  was  very  dif- 
ferent among  the  Mexicans.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  was  in  a  mofl  humiliating  (late. 
A  confiderable  number,  known  by  the  name 
of  Mayeques,  nearly  refembling  in  condition 
thofe  peafants  who,  under  various  denomina- 
tions, were  confidered,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  as  infiruments  of  labour 
attached  to  the  foil.  The  Mayeques  could  not 
change  their  place  of  refidence  without  permif- 
fion  of  the  fuperior  on  whom  they  depended. 
They  were  conveyed,  together  with  the  lands 
on  which  they  were  fettled,  from  one  proprie- 
tor to  another;  and  were  bound  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  to  perform  feveral  kinds  of 
fervile  work^  Others  were  reduced  to  the 
lowed  form  of  fubjeclion,  that  of  domeftic 
fervitude,  and  felt  the  utmofl  ri'gour  of  that 
wretched  ftate.     Their  condition  was  held  to 

*  Herrejra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.     Corita,  MS. 

be 
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be  fo  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  fo  ^  9^^  ^ 
little  value,  that  a  perfon  who  killed  one  of 
thofe  (laves  was  not  fubjc6led  to  any  punifh- 
menf".  Even  thofe  confidered  as  freemen 
were  treated  by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings 
of  an  inferior  fpecies.  The  nobles,  pofTefled 
of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into  various 
clafTes,  to  each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of 
honour  belonged.  Some  of  thefe  titles,  like 
their  lands,  defcended  from  father  to  fon  in 
perpetual  fucceflion.  Others  were  annexed  to 
particular  offices,  or  conferred  during  life  as 
marks  of  perfonal  diftindtion".  The  monarch, 
exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extenfive  power, 
and  fupreme  dignity.  Thus  the  diftin(!^ion  of 
ranks  was  completely  eflablilhed,  in  a  line  of 
regular  fubordination,  reaching  from  the  high- 
eft  to  the  loweft  member  of  the  community. 
Each  of  thefe  knew  what  he  could  claim,  and 
what  he  owed.  The  people,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  a  drefs  of  the  famic  fafhion,  or 
to  dwell  in  houfes  of  a  form  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  nobles,  accofted  them  with  the  moft  fub- 
miiTive  reverence.  In  the  prefence  of  their 
fovereign,  they  durft  not  lift  their  eyes  from 
the  ground,  or  look  him  in  the  face'**-    The 

^  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.iv.  c.  7. 

"  Herrera,  dec.  3.  Jib.  iv.  c.  15.     Corita,  MS. 

**  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

nobles 
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BOOK  nobles  themfelves,  when  admitted  to  an  audi* 
ence  of  their  fovereign,  entered  bare-footed, 
in  mean  garments,  and,  as  his  flaves,  paid 
him  homage  approaching  to  adoration.  This 
refpedl  due  from  inferiors  to  thofe  above  them 
in  rank,  was  eftabiifhed  with  fuch  ceremonious 
accuracy,  that  it  incorporated  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  influenced  its  genius  and  idiom. 
The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  exprefTions 
of  reverence  and  courtefy.  The  ftile  and  ap- 
pellations, ufed  in  the  intercoui'fe  between 
equals,  would  have  been  fo  unbecoming  in 
the  mouth  of  one  in  a  lower  fphere,  when  he 
accofted  a  perfon  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be 
deemed  an  infuk  p.  It  is  only  in  focieties, 
which  time  and  the  inflitution  of  regular 
government  have  mioulded  into  form,  that  we 
find  fuch  an  orderly  arrangem^ent  of  men  into 
different  ranks,  and  fuch  nice  attention  paid 
to  their  various  rio;hts. 


tical  confti 
tbcion. 


Their  poll-  The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized 
and  bended  to  fubordination,  was  prepared 
for  fubmitting  to  monarchical  govermnent. 
But  the  defcriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws, 
by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned  them,  are  fo 
inaccurate  and  contradi6lory,  that  it  is  difficult 

p  See  NOTE   XXII. 

to 
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to  delineate  the  form  of  their  conflitntion  with  ^  ^^  ^ 
any  precifion.  Sometimes  they  reprefent  the  ^^  y  ^ 
monarchs  of  Mexico  as  abfolute,  deciding  ac- 
cording to  their  pleafure,  withrefpect  to  every 
operation  of  the  flate.  On  other  occafions,  we 
difcover  the  traces  of  eflablifhed  cufloms  and 
laws,  framed  in  order  to  circumfcribe  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  nobles  which  feem  to  be 
oppofed  as  barriers  againfl  its  encroachments. 
This  appearance  of  inconfiftency  has  arifen 
from  inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Monte- 
zuma upon  the  Mexican  policy.  His  afpiring 
ambition  fubverted  the  original  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, and  introduced  a  pure  defpotifm. 
He  difregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the 
privileges  held  m.oft  facred,  and  reduced  his 
fubje6ls  of  every  order  to  the  level  of  flaves '. 
The  chiefs,  or  nobles  of  the  firft  rank,  fub- 
mitted  to  the  yoke  with  fuch  reludlance,  that, 
from  impatience  to  fhake  it  off,  and  hope  of 
recovering  their  rights,  many  of  them  courted 
the  protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  a  foreign 
power  againfl  their  domeftic  opprefTor  '.  It  is 
not  then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezuma, 

*■  Herrera,    dec.  3.    lib.  ii.    c.  14.      Torquem.  lib.  ii. 
c,  6g.  ^  Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib.  v.  c.  10,  11, 

Torquem.  lib.  iv.  c.  49. 

Vol.  hi.  O  but 
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but  under  the  government  of  his  predecefTors, 
that  we  can  difcover  what  was  the  original 
form  and  genius  of  Mexican  policy.  From 
the  f:>undation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  ele6lion 
of  Montezuma,  it  Teems  to  have  fubfifted  with 
little  variation.  That  body  of  citizens,  which 
may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  nobility, 
formed  the  chief  and  mofl  refpedable  order  in 
the  ftate.  They  were  of  various  ranks,  as  has 
already  been  obferved,  and  their  honours  were 
acquired  and  tranfmitted  in  different  manners* 
Their  number  feems  to  have  been  great.  Ac- 
cording to  an  author  accuftomed  to  examine 
with  attention  what  he  relates,  there  were  in 
the  Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this  order,  each 
of  whom  had  in  his  territories  about  a  hundred 
thoufand  people,  and  fabordinate  to  thefe,  there 
were  about  three  thoufand  nobles  of  a  lower 
clafs  ^  The  territories  belonging  to  the  chiefs 
of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  were  hardly  inferior 
in  extent  to  thofe  of  the  Mexican  monarch  ". 
Each  of  thefe  poffelTed  complete  territorial 
jurifdi6lion,  and  levied  taxes  from  their  owa 
vaiTals.  But  all  followed  the  llandard  of  Mex- 
ico in  war,  ferving  v/ith  a  number  of  men  in 
proportion    to    their    domain,     and   mofb   of 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  12. 

«  Torquem.  lib.  ii.  c.  ^7.     Corita,  MS. 
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them  paid  tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their  Tape-    ^  ^^  ^ 
rior  lord. 

In  tracing  thofe  great  lines  ofi  the  Mexican 
conftitution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy  in  its 
moil  rigid  for^n  rifes  to  view,  and  we  difcern 
its  three  diftinguifhing  characleriilics^  a  nobi- 
lity  pofieirmg  almoil  independent  authority,  a 
people  deprelTed  into  the  Idweit  ftate  of  fub- 
jedlion,  and  a  king  entrufted  with  the  executive 
power  of  the  flate.     Its  fpirit  and  principles 
feem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  in 
the  fame   manner,    as   in    the   ancient.     The 
jurifdidion  of  the  crown  v/as  extremely  limited. 
All  real  and  effedlive  authority  was  retained 
by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands^ 
and  the  fliadow  of  it  only  left  to  the  king. 
Jealous  to  excefs  of  their   own  rights,    they 
guarded  with  mofl:  vigilant  anxiety  againfl  the 
encroachments  of  their  fovereigns.     By  a  fun- 
damental law  of  the  empire,  it  was  provided 
that  the  king  Ihould  not  determine  concerning 
any  point  of  general  importance,  without  the 
approbation  of  a  council  compofed  of  the  prime 
aobility*.     Unlefs  he  obtained  their  confent 
he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.    c.  19*      Id.  dec  3.  lib.  iv. 
e»  x6,     Corita,  MS. 
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^^j^^  could  he  dilpofe  of  the  mofl  confiderable 
branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  pleafure  -,  it 
was  appropriated  to  certain  purpofes  from 
which  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  regal 
authority  y.  In  order  to  fecure  full  effe6l  to 
thofe  conflitutional  reftraints,  the  Mexican 
nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  to  defcend 
by  inheritance,  but  difpofed  of  it  by  eledion. 
The  right  of  eledlion  feems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally veflied  in  the  whole  body  of  nobility, 
but  was  afterwards  committed  to  fix  eledors, 
of  whom  the  Chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba 
were  always  two.  From  refpecl  for  the  family 
of  their  monarchs,  the  choice  fell  generally 
upon  fome  perfon  fprung  from  it.  But  as  the 
a6i:ivity  and  valour  of  their  prince  were  of 
greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually  en- 
sased  in  war,  than  a  ftrid  adherence  to  the 
order  of  birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age  or 
diftinguifhed  merit  were  often  preferred  to 
thofe  who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  dired  de- 
fcent "".  To  this  maxim,  in  their  policy,  the 
Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  fuch  a 
fucceflion  of  able  and  warlike  princes,  as  raifed 
their  empire  in  a  fhort  period  to  that  extraor- 

y  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 

2  Acofta,    lib.   vi.    c.  24.      Herrera,  dec.  3,    lib.  ii. 
c.  13.     Corita,  MS. 
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dinary  height  of  power,  which  it  had  attained    ^  ^^^  ^ 
when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain.  <— — v-— ^ 

While    the   junrdi6lion    of  the   Mexican  Power  and 

.,  ,..,..  fplendcur  of 

monarchs  continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  pro-  their  mo. 
bable  that  it  was  exercifed  with  little  oflenta- 
tion.  But  as  their  authority  became  more 
extenfive,  the  fplendour  of  their  government 
augmented.  It  was  in  this  lail  ftate  that  the 
Spaniards  beheld  it,  and  flruck  v/ith  the  ap- 
pearance of  Montezuma's  court,  they  defcribe 
its  pomp  at  great  length,  and  with  mucli  ad- 
miration. The  number  of  his  attendants,  the 
order,  the  filence,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  they  ferved  him  \  the  vafl  extent  of  his 
royal  maniion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments 
allotted  to  different  officers,  and  the  oflentation 
with  which  his  grandeur  was  difplayed,  v/hen- 
€V€r  he  permitted  his  fubjeds  to  behold  him, 
feem  to  refem.ble  the  magnificence  of  the  anci- 
ent monarchies  in  Afia,  rather  than  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  infant  fbates  in  the  New  World. 


go- 

ernment. 


But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  order  of 
that  the  Mexican    potentates   exhibited    their  ^"^^^^ 

^  ^  verm 

power,  they  manifefted  it  more  beneficially  in 
the  order  and  regularity  with  which  they  con- 
ducted the  internal  adminiftration  and  police  of 
their  dominions.     Complete  jurifdidion,  civil 

O  3  as 
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as  well  as  criminal,  over  its  own  imnnediata 
vaiTals,  was  veiled  in  the  crown.  Judges  were 
appointed  for  each  department,  and  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  account  which  the  Spaniili  writers 
give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they 
founded  their  decifions  with  refped:  to  the  dif- 
tribution  of  property  and  the  punifhment  of 
crimes,  juflice  was  adminiftered  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity, 
refembling  what  takes  place  in  focieties  highly 
civilized. 

Provifion  Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fup- 

for  the  lup-  ^  ^     -      ^  . 

port  of  It.  port  o.r  government  was  not  leis  lagacious. 
Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquiii- 
tions  of  induflry,  and  upon  commodities  of 
every  kind  expofed  to  fale  in  the  public  mar- 
kets. Thefe  duties,  though  confiderable,  were 
not  arbitrary,  or  unequal.  They  were  impofed 
according  to  eflablifhed  rules,  and  each  knew 
what  iliare  of  the  common  burden  he  had  to 
bear.  As  the  ufe  of  money  was  unknown,  ali 
the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only 
the  natural  produftions  of  all  the  different  pro- 
vinces in  the  em.pire,  but  every  fpecies  of 
manufacture,  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and 
art,  were  collevfbed  in  the  public  ftore-houfes. 
From  thofe  the  emperor  fuppiied  his  numerous 
train  of  attendants  in  peace,    and  his  armies 

during 
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during  war,  with  food,  with  clothes,  and  orna-    ^  ^^  ^ 

ments.     People  of  inferior  condition,  neither  < r— ' 

polTefling  land  nor  engaged  in  comnierce,  were 
bound  to  the  performance  of  various  fervices. 
By  their  Hated  labour  the  crown-lands  were 
cultivated,  public  works  were  carried  on,  and 
the  various  houfes  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built  and  kept  in  repair '', 

The  improved  flate  of  government  among  Their  po- 
the  Mexicans  is  confpicuous,  not  only  in  points 
elTential  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  fociety, 
but  in  feveral  regulations  of  inferior  confe- 
quence  with  refpe6t  to  police.  The  inflitution, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  public 
couriers,  Rationed  at  proper  intervals,  to  con- 
vey intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  the  other,  was  a  refinement  in  police  not 
introduced  into  any  kingdom  of  Europe  at 
that  period.  The  Hruclure  of  the  capital  city 
in  a  lake,  with  artificial  dykes,  and  caufev/ays 
of  great  length,  which  ferv^ed  as  avenues  to  it 
from  different  quarters,  ere6led  in  the  water, 
with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  labour,  feems  to  be 
an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any 
but  a  civilized  people.     The  fame  obfervation 

^  Herrera,    dec.   2.    lib.  vii.    c.    13.    dzc.   3.    lib,  iv, 
c,  16,  17,    See  NOTE   XXIIl. 
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^  ^.^^  ^  may  be  applied  to  the  flruclure  of  the  aque- 
^— -V — '  duds,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed  a 
fire  ana  of  frefh  water,  from  a  confiderable 
diilance,  into  the  city,  along  one  of  the  caufe- 
ways  \  The  appointment  of  a  number  of 
perfons  to  clean  the  ftreets,  to  light  them  by 
fires  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patrole 
as  watchmen  during  the  night  %  difcovers  a 
degree  of  attention  vv^hich  even  poliflied  nations 
are  late  in  acquiring. 

Their  arts.  The  progrcfs  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts 
is  confidei  ed  as  the  mofl  decifive  proof  of  their 
fuperior  refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early 
Spanifh  authors,  defcribe  this  with  rapture,  and 
maintain,  that  the  moft  celebrated  European 
artifls  could  not  furpafs  or  even  equal  them  in 
ingenuity  and  neatnefs  of  workmanfhip.  They 
reprefented  men,  animals,  and  other  objeds, 
by  fuch  a  difpofition  of  various  coloured  fea- 
thers, as  is  faid  to  have  produced  all  the  effects 
of  lisht  and  fhade,  and  to  have  imitated  nature 
with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of 
gold  and  filver  have  been  defcribed  to  be  of  a 
fabric  no  lefs  curious.  But  in  forming  any 
idea,    from   general   defcriptions,    concerning 

^  See  NOTE  XXIV. 
c  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.viii.   c,  4.     Torribio,  MS. 
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the  ftate  of  arts  among  nations  imperfedlly  book 
polifhed,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In 
examining  the  works  of  people  whofe  advances 
in  improvement  are  nearly  the  fame  with  our 
own,  we  view  them  with  a  critical,  and  often 
with  a  jealous  eye.  Whereas,  when  confcious 
of  our  own  fuperiority,  we  furvey  the  arts  of 
nations  com.paratively  rude,  we  are  aftonifhed 
at  works  executed  by  them  under  fuch  mani- 
feft  difadvantages,  and  in  the  warmth  of  our 
admiration,  are  apt  to  reprefent  them  as  pro- 
dudtions  more  finifhed  than  they  really  are. 
To  the  influence  of  this  iliufion,  without  fup- 
pofing  any  intention  to  deceive,  we  may  im- 
pute the  exaggeration  of  fome  Spanifli  authors, 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  thofe  defcriptions,  but  from 
:onfidering  fuch  fpecimens  of  their  arts  as  are 
:ill  preferved,  that  we  mufl  decide  concerning 
their  degree  of  merit.  As  the  fhip  in  which 
Cortes  fent  to  Charles  V.  the  mofl  curious 
productions  of  the  Mexican  artifans,  which 
were  colle6led  by  tlie  Spaniards  when  they  firil 
pillaged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French 
corfair  %  the  remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  iefs 
numerous  than  thofe  of  the  Peruvians.     Whe- 

^  Relac.  de  Cort.  Ramuf,  iii,  294,  F. 

ther 
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BOOK  ti^ei.  any  of  their  works  with  feathers,  in  imi- 
tation  of  painting,  be  fcill  extant  in  Spain,  I 
have  not  learned  -,  but  many  of  their  orna- 
ments in  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  various 
utenfils  employed  in  common  life,  are  depo- 
fited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and 
artificial  productions,  lately  opened  by  the 
king  of  Spain ;  and  I  am  informed,  by  perfons 
on  whofe  judgment  and  tafte  I  can  rely,  that 
thefe  boafled  efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth 
reprefentations  of  common  obje6ls,  or  very 
coarfe  images  of  the  human  and  fome  other 
forms,  deititute  of  grace  and  propriety  ^  The 
juftnefs  of  thefe  obfervations  is  confirmed  by 
infpecting  the  wooden  prints  or  copper-plates 
of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  publifhed 
by  various  authors.  In  them  eveiy  figure  of 
men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every 
reprefentation  of  inanimated  nature,  is  ex- 
tremely rude  and  aukward.  The  hardeft 
Egyptian  ftile,  fliff  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  is 
more  elegant.  The  fcrawls  of  children  deli-» 
neate  objedls  almoft  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings 
may  be  ranked,  when  viewed  merely  as  works 
of  art,  a  very  different  ftation  belongs  to  them^ 

=  See  NOTE   XXV. 
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when  confidered  as  the  records  of  their  coun-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
try,  as  hiftorical  monuments  of  its  policy  and 
tranfa6lions ;  and  they  become  curious  as  well 
as  intereiling  objedls  of  attention.  The  noblefl 
and  mofl  beneficial  invention  of  which  human 
ingenuity  can  boafl,  is  that  of  writing.  But 
the  firil  eifays  of  this  art,  which  hath  contri- 
buted more  than  all  others  to  the  inprovement 
of  the  fpecies,  wxre  very  rude,  and  it  ad- 
vanced towards  perfe6lion  flowly,  and  by  a 
gradual  progrefTion.  When  the  v/arrior,  eager 
for  fame,  wifhed  to  tranfmit  fome  knowledge 
of  his  exploits  to  fucceeding  ages ;  when  the 
gratitude  of  a  people  to  their  fovereign 
prompted  them  to  hand  down  an  account  of 
his  beneficent  deeds  to  poflerity;  the  firfl 
method  of  accomplifning  this,  that  feems  to 
have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate,  in  the 
beft  manner  they  could,  figures  reprefenting 
the  aflion  of  which  they  were  felicitous  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory.  Of  this,  v/hich  has  verv 
properly  been  called  pioliire-writing  \  we  find 
traces  among  fom.e  of  the  moil  favage  tribes 
of  America.  When  a  leader  returns  from  the 
field,  he  ilrips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with 
red  paint  fcratches  upon  it  fome  uncouth, 
figures,  which  reprefent  the  order  of  his  march, 

^  Divine  Legat,  of  Ivlofes^  iii,  73. 

the 
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BOOK  iiiQ  number  of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom 
he  attacked,  the  fcalps  and  captives  which  he 
brought  home.  To  thofe  iimple  annals  he 
trulls  for  renown,  and  foothes  himfeif  with 
hope  that  by  their  means  he  Ihall  receive  praife 
from  the  v/arriors  of  future  times  ^, 

Compared  with  thofe  aukward  eflays  of  their 
favage  countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexi- 
cans may  be  confidered  as  works  of  compofition 
and  defign.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is 
true,  with  any  other  method  of  recording 
tranfadions,  than  that  of  delineating  the  ob- 
jects which  they  wiihed  to  reprefent.  But  they 
could  exhibit  a  more  complex  feries  of  events 
in  progrelTive  order,  and  defcribe,  by  a  proper 
difpofition  of  figures,  the  occurrences  of  a 
king's  reign  from  his  acceflion  to  his  death  ^ 
the  progrefs  of  an  infant's  education  from  its 
birth  until  it  attained  to  the  years  of  matu- 
rity ;  the  different  recompences  and  marks  of 
diflin6lion  conferred  upon  warriors,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exploits  which  they  had  per- 
formed. Some  fingular  fpecimens  of  this 
pi6lure-writing  have  been  preferved,  which 
are  juftly  confidered  as  the  mod  curious  monu- 

s  Sir  W.  Johnfon  Philof.  Tranfadl.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  143. 
Mem.  de  la  Hontan.  ii.  i^i.  Lafitau,  Mceurs  de 
Sauv.  ii.  43. 
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ments  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World.  ^  ^°  ^ 
The  moft  valuable  of  thefe  was  publifhed  by 
Purchas  in  fixty-fix  plates.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  firil  contains  the  hiftory  of 
the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs. 
The  fecond  is  a  tribute-roll,  reprefenting  what 
each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
fury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inftitutions, 
domeftic,  political,  and  military.  Another 
fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  pub- 
lifhed in  thirty-two  plates,  by  the  prefent 
archbiihop  of  Toledo.  To  both  are  annexed 
a  full  explanation  of  what  the  figures  were  in- 
tended to  reprefent,  which  was  obtained  by 
the  Spaniards  from  Indians  well  acquainted 
wdth  their  own  arts.  The  ftyle  of  painting  in 
all  thefe  is  the  fame.  They  reprefent  thingSy 
not  words.  They  exhibit  images  to  the  eye, 
not  ideas  to  the  underflanding.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  earlieft  and 
mofl  imperfe6l  eflay  of  men  in  their  progrefs 
towards  difcovering  the  art  of  writing.  The 
defedls  in  this  mode  of  recording  tranfadlions 
Imuft  have  been  early  felt.  To  paint  every 
occurrence  was,  from  its  nature,  a  very  tedi- 
ous operation ;  and  as  affairs  became  more 
complicated,  and  events  multiplied  in  any 
fociety,  its  annals  muft  have  fwelled  to  an 
enormous  bulk.  Befides  this,  no  objeds  could 
3  be 
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^  vn  ^  ^^  delineated  but  thofe  of  fenfe  -,  the  concep-^ 
tions  of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form,  and 
as  long  as  pi(5lure-writing  could  not  convey  an 
idea  of  thefe,  it  mufl  have  been  a  very  im- 
perfe6l  art.  The  necefTity  of  improving  it 
mufl  have  rouzed  and  fliarpened  invention,  and 
the  human  mind  holding  the  fame  courfe  in 
the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  ad- 
vanced by  the  fame  fucceffive  fleps,  firft,  from 
an  actual  pifture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic; 
next,  to  the  allegorical  fymbol  -,  then  to  the 
arbitrary  chara6ler;  until,  at  length,  an  al- 
phabet of  letters  was  difcovered,  capable  of 
exprefling  all  the  various  combinations  of 
found  employed  in  fpeech.  In  the  paintings 
of  the  Mexicans  we,  accordingly,  perceive, 
that  this  progrefs  was  begun  among  them. 
Upon  an  attentive  infpedlion  of  the  platesj, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  obferve 
fome  approach  to  the  plain  or  fimple  hiero- 
glyphic, where  fome  principal  part  or  circum- 
llance  in  the  fubjedl  is  made  to  ftand  for  the 
whole.  In  the  annals  of  their  kings,  publiflied 
by  Purchas,  the  towns  conquered  by  each  are 
uniformly  reprefented  in  the  fame  manner  by  a 
rude  delineation  of  a  houfe  >  but  in  order  to 
point  out  the  particular  towns  which  fubmitted 
to  their  victorious  arms,  peculiar  emblems^ 
fometimes  natural  objedls,  and  fometimes  arti- 
ficial 
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ficial  figures,  are  employed.  In  the  tribute-  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
roll,  pubiilhed  by  the  archbifliop  of  Toledo, 
the  houfe,  which  was  properly  the  picture  of 
the  town,  is  omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone 
is  employed  to  reprefent  it.  The  Mexicans 
feem  even  to  have  made  fom^e  advances  beyond 
this,  towards  the  ufe  of  the  more  figurative 
and  fanciful  hieroglyphic.  In  order  to  defcribe 
a  monarch,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions 
by  force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  orna- 
mented with  darts,  and  placed  it  between  him 
and  thofe  tov/ns  which  he  fubdued.  But  it  ia 
only  in  one  inilance,  the  notation  of  numbers, 
that  we  difcern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas 
which  had  no  corporeal  form.  The  Mexican 
painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  figns 
of  convention^  for  this  purpofe.  By  means  of 
thefe,  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kin 0-3 
reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  into  the  royal  treafury.  The  figure  of  a 
circle  reprefented  unit,  and  in  fmall  numbers, 
the  computation  was  made  by  repeatino- 
it.  Larger  numbers  were  exprefTcd  by  a 
peculiar  mark,  and  they  had  fuch  as  de- 
noted all  integral  numbers,  from  twenty  to 
eight  thoufand.  The  Ihort  duration  of  their 
empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from  advancing 
farther  in  that  long  courfe  which  conduds  men 
from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  objeds,  to 

the 
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BOOK.     |-fie  fimplicity  and  eafe  of  alphabetic  writing* 

\— — y J  Their  records,  notwithftanding  fbme  dawn  of 

fuch  ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfedt 
ftyle,  can  be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than 
a  fpecies  of  pi<5lure-writing,  fo  far  improved 
as  to  mark  their  fuperiority  over  the  favage 
tribes  of  America,  but  ftili  fo  defedlive  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  be- 
yond the  firft  flage  in  that  progrefs  which  muft 
be  completed  before  any  people  can  be  ranked 
among  polifhed  nations  ^. 

Their  mode  Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be 
ing  time. "  conudcred  as  a  more  decifive  evidence  of  their 
progrefs  in  improvement.  They  divided  their 
year  into  eighteen  months,  each  confifting  of 
twenty  days,  amounting  in  all  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty.  But  as  they  obferved  that  the 
courfe  of  the  fun  was  not  completed  in  that 
time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  Thefe, 
which  were  properly  intercalary  days,  they 
termed  fufernumerary  or  wafie ;  and  as  they  did 
not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work  was  done, 
and  no  facred  rite  performed  on  them  \  they 
v/ere  devoted  wholly  to  feflivity  and  paftime  % 
This  near  approach  to  philofophical  accuracy  is 
a  remarkable  proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  be- 

d  See  NOTE  XXVI,  «  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
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flowed  fome  attention  upon  inquiries  and  Ipe-    ^  ^^  ^ 

culations^  to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  flate   v — ^ 1 

never  turn  their  thoughts. 

Such  are  the  mofl:  firiking  particulars  'in  the  Faas  indi. 
manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  fmaiip 
exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  confiderably   viH 
refined.     From  other  circumftances,  one  is  apt 
to  fufpect  that  their  charafter^  and  many  of 
their  inflitutions^  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
thofe  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America. 


ro- 

grefs  in  ci- 
zation. 


eir  wars 


ous. 


Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mex-  Th 
leans  were  inceJTantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  and"er"od 
motives  w^hich  prompted  them  to  hofliiity  feem 
to  have  been  the  fame.  They  fought,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  fhedding  the 
blood  of  their  enemies.  In  battle  they  were 
chiefly  intent  on  taking  prifoners,  and  it  was 
by  the  number  of  thefe  that  they  eflimated  the 
glory  of  victory.  No  captive  was  ever  ran- 
fomed  or  fpared.  All  were  facrificed  without 
mercy,  and  their  flelh  devoured  with  the  fame 

>arbarous  joy  as  among  the  fiercell  favages. 

>n  fomeoccafions  it  rofe  to  even  wilder  exccifes^ 
Their  principal  warriors  covered  themfelves, 
with  the  fkins  of  the  unhappy  vi6lims,  and 

lanced  about  the  flreets,  boailing  of  their  own 
Vol,  III.  P  valour. 
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^  vn  ^  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemies  ^ 
Even  in  their  civil  inftitutions  we  difcover 
traces  of  that  barbarous  difpofition  which  their 
fyftem  of  war  infpired.  The  four  chief  coun- 
fellors  of  the  empire  were  difiinguiflied  by  atro- 
cious titles,  which  could  have  been  affumed 
only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in  blood  ^. 
This  ferocity  of  charader  prevailed  among  all 
the  nations  of  New  Spain.  The  Tlafcalans, 
the  people  of  Mechoacan,  and  other  ftates  at 
enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  delighted  equally 
in  war,  and  treated  their  prifoners  with  the 
fame  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  mankind  com- 
bine in  fecial  union,  and  live  under  the  in- 
fluence of  equal  laws  and  regular  policy,  their 
manners  foften,  fentiments  of  humanity  arife, 
and  the  rights  of  the  fpecies  come  to  be  under- 
ftood.  The  fiercenefs  of  war  abates,  and  even 
while  engaged  in  hoftility,  men  remember  what 
they  owe  one  to  another.  The  favage  fights  to 
deftroy,  the  citizen  to  conquer.  The  former 
neither  pities  nor  fpares,  the  latter  has  acquired 
fenfibility  which  tempers  his  rage.  To  this 
fenfibility  the  Mexicans  feem  to  have  been  per- 
fcd:  flrangers,  and  among  them  war  was  car- 
ried on  with  fo  much  of  its  original  barbarity, 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.ii.  c.  15.     Gom.  Chron.  c.  217. 
s  See  N  O  T  E    XXVII. 
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that  we  cannot  but  lufpedl  their  decree  of  civil-    book 

^         .  ^  VJI. 

lEation  to  have  been  very  imperfedb.  ' ^— ^-1 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  lefs  bloody  Their  fune- 
than  thofe  of  the  moft  favage  tribes.  On  the  ^*  ^'^"* 
death  of  any  diftinguifhed  perfonage,  efpecially 
of  the  Emperor,  a  certain  number  of  his  at- 
tendants were  chofen  to  accompany  him  to  the 
other  worldj  and  thofe  unfortunate  vidtims  were 
put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the 
fame  tortib  ^. 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  exten-  Their  sgrj^ 
five  than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trufled  perfea. 
chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it  feems  not  to 
have  fupplied  them  with  fuch  fubfiflence  as 
men  require  when  engaged  in  efforts  of  adlive 
induftry.  The  Spaniards  appear  not  to  have 
been  ilruck  with  any  fuperiority  of  the  Mexi- 
cans over  the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily 
vigour.  Both,  according  to  their  obfervation, 
were  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to 
endure  fatigue,  and  the  ftrength  of  one  Spa- 
niard exceeded  that  of  feveral  Indians.  This 
they  imputed  to  their  fcanty  diet,  on  poor  fare, 
fufficient  to  preferve  life,  but  not  to  give  firm- 
nefs  to  the  conflitution.     Such  a  remark  could 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.     Gom.  Chron.  c.  202. 
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^  ^j^  ^  hardly  have  been  made  with  refped  to  any 
<— -V--— '  people  furnifhed  plentifully  with  the  neceflaries 
of  life.  The  difficulty  which  Cortes  found  in 
procuring  fubfiftence  for  his  fmall  body  of  fol- 
diers,  who  were  often  conftrained  to  live  on 
the  fpontaneous  produftions  of  the  earth,  feems 
to  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Spanifh  writers, 
and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the  ilate  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Mexican  empire '. 

A  farther  A  PRACTICE  that  was  univcrfal  in  New  Spain 

proof  of  ... 

this,  appears  to  favour  this  opinion.     The  Mexican 

women  gave  fuck  to  their  children  for  feveral 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit 
with  their  hufbands  ''.  This  precaution  againft 
a  burdenfome  increafe  of  progeny,  though  ne- 
cefTary,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  among  fa- 
vages,  who,  from  the  hardships  of  their  con- 
dition, and  the  precarioufnefs  of  their  fubfift- 
ence, find  it  impoffible  to  rear  a  numerous  fa- 
mily, can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  continued 
among  a  people  who  lived  at  eafe  and  in  abun- 
dance. 

Doubts  con-       The  vaft  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
*^xtentofthe  which  has  been  confidered,  and  with  juftice. 


e 
empire. 


i  Relat.  ap  Ramuf.   iii.    306,   A.      Herrera,   dec.  3. 
lib.  iv.  c.  17.  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  16. 

*^  Gom.  Chron.  c.  20S.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  16, 
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as  the  mod  decifive  proof  of  a  confiderable  ^^^^ 
progrefs  in  regular  government  and  police,  is 
one  of  thofe  facts  in  the  hiflory  of  the  New 
World  which  feems  to  have  been  admitted 
without  due  examination  or  fufficient  evidence. 
The  Spanilh  hiilorians,  in  order  to  magnify 
the  valour  of  their  countrymen,  are  accuflomed 
to  reprefent  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as 
ftretching  over  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain 
from  the  North  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  But 
a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was 
poflefTed  by  the  Otomies,  a  fierce  uncivilized 
people,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  refidue  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  to- 
wards the  north  and  weft  of  Mexico  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Chichemecas,  and  other  tribes  of 
hunters.  None  of  thefe  recognized  the  Mex- 
ican monarch  as  their  fuperior.  Even  in  the 
interior  and  more  level  country,  there  were  fe- 
veral  cities  and  provinces  which  had  never  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke.  Tlafcala,  though 
only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  was  an  independent  and  hofiile 
republic.  Cholula,  though  ftill  nearer,  had 
been  fubjecled  only  a  fliort  time  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  feems 
to   have  been  a   feparate   ftate,  governed  by 

P  3  its 
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its  own  laws'.  Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of 
which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mex- 
ico, was  a  powerful  kingdom,  remarkable  for 
its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name  "". 
By  thefe  hofbile  powers  the  Mexican  empire 
was  circumfcribed  on  every  quarter,  and  the 
high  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from 
the  defcription  of  the  Spanifli  hiftorians,  fhould 
be  confiderably  moderated. 


Little  in- 
tercourfe 
among  its 
ieverai  pro- 
vinces. 


In  confequence  of  this  independence  of  fe- 
veral  dates  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican 
empire,  there  was  not  any  confiderable  inter- 
courfc  between  its  various  provinces.  Even  in 
the  interior  country,  not  far  difhant  from  the 
capital,  there  feem  to  have  been  no  roads  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of  one  diftrid;  wjth 
another;  and  when  the  Spaniards  firfl  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  it,  they  had  to  open  their  way 
through  foreils  and  marfhes  ".  Cortes,  in  his 
adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras 
in  1525,  met  with  obflru6lions  and  endured 
hardlhips  little  inferior  to  thofe  with  which  he 
inufb  have  ftruggled  in  the  mod  uncivilized 
regions  of  America.     In  fome  places,  he  could 

'  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  21.     B.  Diaz.  c.  130. 
^  Herrera,  dec.  3.    lib.   ii.    c.  10. 
-   B.  Diaz.  c.  166.  c.  176. 

hardly 
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liardly  force  apafTage  through  impervious  wood  s,     book 

and  plains  overflowed  with   water.     In  others    ' ^ 

he  found  fo  little  cultivation,  that  his  troops 
were  frequently  in  danger  of  perilhing  by  fa- 
mine. Such  fads  corrclpond  ill  with  the  pomp- 
ous defcription  which  the  Spanifli  writers  give 
of  Mexican  police  and  induflryj  and  convey 
an  idea  of  a  country  nearly  flmilar  to  that 
pofTefledj  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  Ame^ 
rica.  Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a  war 
path,  as  they  are  called  in  North  America,  led 
from  one  fettlement  to  another  %  but  generally 
there  appeared  no  fign  of  any  eflablifhed  com-^ 
munication,  few  marks  of  induilry,  and  ao 
monument  of  aft, 

A  PROOF  of  this  imperfe<^ion  in  their  com-    Farther 
mercial    intercourfe   no  lefs  flriking,   is  their   this.  "^ 
want  of  money,   or  fome  univerfal   ftandard 
by  which  to  eftimate  the  value  of  commodities. 
The  difcovery  of  this   is  among  the  fleps  of 
greatefl  confequence  in  the  progrefs  of  nations, 
yntil  it  has  been  made,  all  their  tranfaftions 
muft  be  fo  aukward,  fo  operofe,  and  fo  limited, 
that  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have 
advanced  but  a  little  way  in  their  career.     The 
invention  of  fuch  a  commercial  ftandard  is  of 

°  Herrera,    dec.  3.  lib.  vil.    c.  8. 

P  4  r^'ch 
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^  vir  ^     ^^^^  ^^S^  antiquity  in  our  hemifphere,  and  rifes 
fo  far  beyond  the  sera  of  authentic  hiflory,  as 
to  appear  almoft  coeval  with  the  exiflence  of 
fociety.     The  precious  metals  feenn  to  have 
been  early  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  from 
their  permanent  value,  their  divifibility,  and 
many  other  qualities,  they  are  better  adapted 
to  ferve  as  a  common  flandard  than  any  other 
fubilance  of  which  nature  has  given  us  the 
command.     But   in   the  New  World,  where 
thefe  metals  abound  moil,  this  ufe  of  them  was 
not  known.     The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or 
of  monarchies  imperfedly  civilized,  did  not 
call  for  it.     All  their  commercial  intercourfe 
w^as  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their  ignorance 
of  any  common  ftandard  by  which  to  facilitate 
that  exchange  of  commodities  which  contri- 
butes fo  much  tov/ards  the  comfort  of  life, 
may  be  juftly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the 
infant  flate  of  their  policy.     But  even  in  the 
New  World  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  fome 
general  inftrument  of  commerce  began  to  be 
felt,  and  fome  efforts  were  made  towards  fup- 
plying  that  defe^l.     The  Mexicans,    among 
whom  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  their  cities 
gave  rife  to  a  more  extended  commerce  than 
in  any  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ 
a  common  ftandard  of  value,  which  rendered 
fmaller  tranfadlipns  much  m.pre  eafy.     As  cho- 
colate 
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coiate  was  the  favourite  drink  of  perfons  in  book 
every  rank  of  life,  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  ca-  u..*v-— ' 
cao,  of  v/hich  it  is  compofed,  were  of  fuch 
univerfal  confumption,  that,  in  their  ftated 
markets,  thefe  were  willingly  received  in  re- 
turn for  commodities  of  fmall  price.  Thus 
they  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  inftrument 
of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  v/hat  bne  wifhed 
to  difpofe  of,  v/as  eftimated  by  the  number  of 
nuts  of  the  cacao,  which  he  might  expe^  in 
exchange  for  it.  This  feems  to  be  the  utmofl 
length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  to- 
wards the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fup- 
plying  the  ufe  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of 
it  is  to  be  held,  on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of 
their  barbarity,  this  expedient  for  fupplying 
that  want,  ftiould  be  admitted  on  the  other,  as 
an  evidence  no  lefs  fatisfying,  of  fome  progrefs 
which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement 
and  civilization,  beyond  the  favage  tribes 
around  them. 

In   fuch   a   rude   ilate   were   many   of  the  Doubti>oR- 
Mexican  provinces  vv^hen  firft  vifited  by  their  fta:eoUheir 
conquerors.      Even  their  cities,  extenfive  and  ^^^^^^' 
populous  as  they  were,  feem  more  fit  to  be  the 
habitation  of  men  jufl  emerging  from  barbarity, 
than  the  refidence  of  a  polifhed  people.     The 

defer  ipt  ion 
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BOOK  defcription  of  Tlafcala  nearly  refembles  that  of 
c-^y— ^  an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low  flraggling 
huts,  fcattered  about  irregularly,  according  to 
the  caprice  of  each  proprietor,  built  with  turf 
and  ftone,  and  thatched  with  reeds,  without 
any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a  door, 
fo  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright  p. 
In  Mexico,  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fituation,  the  difpofition  of  the  houfes  was 
more  orderly,  the  ftrufture  of  the  greater  part 
was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric  of 
Temples,  their  tempies  and  other  public  edifices  appear 
to  have  been  fuch  as  entitled  them  to  the  high 
prailes  bellowed  upon  them  by  many  Spaniili 
authors.  As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  their 
obfcure  and  inaccurate  defcriptions,  the  great 
temple  of  Mexico,  the  moll  famous  in  New 
Spain,  which  has  been  reprefented  as  a  mag- 
nificent building,  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  afcent  to  it  was  by  a  flair- cafe  of  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  fceps,  was  a  folid  mafs  of  earth 
■'of  a  fqu are  form  faced  partly  with  flone.  Its 
bafe  on  each  fide  extended  ninety  feet,  and  de- 
treafing  gradually  as  it  advanced  in  height^,  it 
terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of  about  thirty 
feet,  where  were  placed  a  fhrine  of  the  deity 

P  Hcrrern,  dec.  2.   lib,  vii  c.  t2. 

and 
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and  two  altars  on  which  the  vidlims  were  fa-  ^vi?^ 
crificed*'.  All  the  other  celebrated  temples  of  '^ — ^/ — ' 
Nev/  Spain  exaftly  refembled  that  of  Mex- 
ico ^  Such  flrudlures  convey  no  high  idea  of 
progrefs  in  art  and  ingenuity ;  and  one  can 
hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude  and 
fnnple  could  have  occurred  to  a  nation  in  its 
firft  efforts  towards  creeling  any  great  v/ork. 

Greater  lldll  and  inerenuity  were  difplayed,  and  other 
u  we  may  believe  the  Spanilh  hiltorians^  m  ings. 
the  houfes  of  the  emperor  and  in  thofe  of  the 
principal  nobility.  There,  fome  elegance  of 
defign  was  vifible,  and  a  commodious  arrange- 
ment of  the  apartments  was  attended  to.  But 
if  buildings  correfponding  to  fuch  defcriptions 
had  ever  exiiled  in  the  Mexican  cities,  it  is 
probable  that  fome  remains  of  them  would  ftill 
be  vifible.  From  the  manner  in  which  Cortes 
conduviled  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed 
eafily  account  for  the  total  deflrudion  of  what- 
ever had  any  appearance  of  fplendor  in  that 
capital.  But  as  only  two  centuries  and  a  half 
have  elapfed  fince  the  conqueil  of  New  Spain, 
it  feems  altogether  incredible  that  in  a  period 
id  Ihort,  every  vefligeof  this  boafled  elegance 

9  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c,  17. 
f  See  NOTE    XXVIII. 

and 
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BOOK     and  grandeur  fhould  have  difappeared  j    and 
VII,  °  .  .  ^^ 

that  in   the  other  cities,  particularly  in  thofe 

which  did  not  fufFer  by  the  deftrudive  hand  of 

the  conquerors,  there  are  any  ruins,  which  can 

be  confidered  as  monuments  of  their  ancient 

magnificence. 

Even  in  a  villaere  of  the  rudefl  Indians  there 
are  buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation 
than  common  dv/elling-houfes.  Such  as  are 
deilined  for  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe, 
and  in  which  all  alTemble  on  occaiions  of  pub- 
lic feflivity,  may  be  called  ftately  edifices, 
when  compared  with  the  red.  As  among  the 
Mexicans  the  diftindlion  of  ranks  was  efla- 
biifhed,  and  property  v\^as  unequally  divided, 
the  number  of  diftinguifhed  flrudures  in  their 
towns  would  of  courfe  be  greater  than  in  other 
parts  of  America.  But  thefe  feem  not  to  have 
been  either  fo  folid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit 
the  pompous  epithets  v/hich  fome  Spanilh  au- 
thors employ  in  defcribing  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  though  more  ornamented,  and  built 
on  a  larger  fcale,  they  were  ere6led  with  the 
lartie  flight  miaterials  which  the  Indians  em- 
ployed in  their  comm.on  buildings  %  and  Time, 
in  a  fpace  much  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 

^  See  NOTE    XXJX. 

years^ 
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years,  may   have  fvvept  away  all  remains  of    book 
them '. 

From  this  enumeration  of  facls,  it  feem.s, 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  flate  of 
fociety  in  Mexico  v/as  confiderably  advanced 
beyond  that  of  the  favage  tribes  which  we  have 
delineated.  But  it  is  no  lefs  manifeft,  that 
with  refpe^  to  many  particulars,  the  SpaniHi- 
accounts  of  their  progrefs  appear  to  be  highly 
embellifhed.  There  is  not  a  more  frequent  or 
a  more  fertile  fource  of  deception  in  defcribing 
the  mianners  and  arts  of  favage  nations,  or  of 
fuch  as  are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  that  of 
applying  to  them  the  names  and  phrafes  ap- 
propriated to  the  inilitutions  and  refinements 
of  polilhed  life.  When  the  leader  of  a  fmall 
tribe,  or  the  head  of  a  rude  community,  is 
dignified  with  the  nam.e  of  king  or  emperor, 
the  place  of  his  refidence  can  receive  no  other 
name  but  that  of  his  palace  ;  and  whatever  his 
I  attendants  may  be,  they  muft  be  called  his 
court.  Under  fuch  appellations  they  acquire 
an  importance  and  dignity  which  does  not  be- 
long to  them.  The  iilufion  fpreads,  and  giving 
a  falfe  colour  to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the 
imagination  is  fo  much  carried  away  with  the 

«  See  N  O  T  E   XXX. 

-  refemblance. 
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^  vn  ^  refemblance,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  dif- 
cern  objedls  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaniards, 
when  they  firft  touched  on  the  Mexican  coaft, 
were  fo  much  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  at- 
tainments in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which 
they  were  hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fan- 
cied they  had  at  length  difcovered  a  civilized 
people  in  the  Nev/  World.  This  comparifon 
between  the  'people  of  Mexico  and  their  un- 
cultivated neighbours  they  appear  to  have  kept 
conflantly  in  view,  and  obferving  with  admi- 
ration many  things  which  marked  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  former,  they  employ  in  de- 
fcribing  their  imperfed  policy  and  infant  arts, 
fuch  terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  inftitutions 
of  men  far  beyond  them  in  improvement.  Both 
thefe  circumftances  concur  in  detradling  from 
the  credit  due  to  the  defcriptions  of  Mexican 
manners  by  the  early  Spanifh  writers.  By 
drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and  thofe  of 
people  fo  much  lefs  civilized,  they  raifed  their 
own  ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode  of  de- 
fcribing  them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others 
no  lefs  exalted  above  truth.  Later,  writers 
have  adopted  the  ftyle  of  the  original  hifto- 
rians,  and  improved  upon  it.  The  colours 
with  which  De  Solis  delineates  the  character 
of  Montezumaj  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  the 

laws 
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laws  and  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  fame    book 
that  he  mud  have  employed  in  exhibiting  to 
view  the  monarch  and  inflitutions  of  an  highly 
polifhed  people. 

But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm . 
imagination  of  the  Spanifh  writers  has  added 
fome  embellifhmxent  to  their  defcriptions,  this 
will  not  juftify  the  decifive  and  peremptory 
tone,  v/ith  which  feveral  authors  pronounce  all 
their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  power,  policy 
and  laws,  to  be  the  fidions  of  men  who  wifhed 
to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  marvel- 
lous. There  are  few  hiftorical  fa6ls  that  can 
be  afcertained  by  evidence  more  unexception- 
able, than  may  be  produced  in  fupport  of  the 
material  articles,  in  the  defcription  of  the 
Mexican  conflitution  and  manners.  Eye-wit- 
nefTes  relate  what  they  had  beheld,  men  who 
had  refided  among  the  Mexicans  both  before 
and  after  the  conqued,  defcribe  inilitutions  and 
cuiloms  which  were  familiar  to  them,  perfons 
of  fuch  different  profeflions  that  objedls  muil 
have  prelented  themfelves  to  their  view  under 
every  various  afped;  foldiers,  prieits,  and  law- 
yers, all  concur  in  their  teilimony.  Had 
Cortes  ventured  to  impofe  upon  his  fovereign, 
by  exhibiting  to  him  a  pidlure  of  imaginary 
manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals 

who 
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^  vi?^    who  were  qualified  to  dete6l  his  deceit,  and 
V — ^^^^  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  expofing  it.     But 
according  to  the  juil  rennark  of  an  author, 
whofe  ingenuity  has  illuflrated  and  whofe  elo- 
quence has  adorned  the  hiftory  of  America  % 
this  fuppofition  is  in  itfelf  as  improbable,  as 
the  attempt  would  have  been  audacious.     Who 
among  the  deflroyers  of  this  great  em^pire  was 
fo  enlightened  by  fcience,  or  fo  attentive  to  the 
progrefs  and  operations  of  men  in  focial  life, 
as  to  frame  a  fiftitious  fyftem  of  policy  fo  well 
combined  and  fo  coniifbent,  as  that  which  they 
delineate,   in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican 
government  ?  Where  could  they  have  borrowed 
the  idea  of  many  inflitutions  in  legiflation  and 
police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there  was  no- 
thing parallel  in  the  nations  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  ?  There  was  not  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century,  a  regular  efla- 
bliihment  of  pofts  for  conveying  intelligence, 
to  the  fovereign  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe. 
The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  what  the 
Spaniards  relate,  with  refpe6l  to  the  flrudure 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  regulations  concern- 
ing its  police,  and  various  laws  eftabliihed  for 
the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  or  fecuring  the 
happinefs  of  the  community.     Whoever  is  ac- 

"  M.  TAbbe  Raynal  Hill,  philof.  &polit.  kc.  iii.  127. 
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cuftomed  to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  na-  ^  ^^  ^ 
tions,  will  often,  at  very  early  ft  ages  of  it^ 
difcover  a  premature  and  unexpedled  dawn  of 
thofe  ideas,  which  .give  rife  to  inftitutions 
that  are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its  moil  ad- 
vanced period.  Even  in  a  fhate  as  imperfeclly 
polifhed  as  the  Mexican  empire,  the  happy 
genius  of  fome  fagacious  obferver,  excited  or 
aided  by  circumftances  unknown  to  us,  may 
have  introduced  inftitutions  which  are  feldom 
found  but  in  focieties  highly  refined.  But  it 
is  almoft  impoflible  that  the  illiterate  conquer- 
ors of  the  New  World  fliould  have  formed  in 
any  one  inftance  a  conception  of  cuftoms  and 
laws,  beyond  the  ftandard  of  improvement  in 
their  own  age  and  country.  Or  if  Gortes 
and  his  followers  had  been  capable  of  this, 
what  inducement  had  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
fuperfeded  to  continue  the  deception  ?  Why 
fhould  Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or  Acofta,  have 
amufed  their  fovereign  or  their  fellow-citizens 
with  a  tale  purely  fabulous  ? 


the  Mexi- 
cans! 


In  one  particular,  hov/ever,  the  guides  whom  Religion  of 
we  muft  follow  have  rcprefented  the  Mexicans 
to  be  more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really 
were.  Their  religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of 
their  worfhip,  are  defcribed  by  them  as  wild  and 
cruel  in  an  extreme  degree.     Religion,  which 

Vol.  Ill,  Q^  occupies 
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BOOK  occupies  no  confiderable  place  in  the  thought*? 
of  a  favagCj  whofe  conceptions  of  any  fuperior 
power  are  obfcure^  and  his  facred  rites  few  as 
well  as  fimple,  was  formed,  among  the  Mex- 
icans, into  a  regular  fyftem,  with  its  com.plete 
train  of  prieils,  temples,  vidlims,  and  fefti- 
vais.  This,  of  itfelf,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the 
ilate  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ruder  American  tribes.  But  from 
the  extravagance  of  their  religious  notions,  or 
the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclufion  can 
be  drawn  with  certainty  concerning  the  degree 
of  their  civilization.  For  nations,  long  after 
their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners 
to  refine,  adhere  to  fyftemsof  fuperftition  found- 
ed on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  we 
may,  however,  form  a  moil  jufl  conclufion 
with  refpedl  to  its  influence  upon  the  chara6ler 
of  the  people.  The  afpe6l  of  fuperftition  in 
Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its  divi- 
nities were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delio-hted 
in  vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the 
•people  under  deteftable  forms,  which  created 
horror.  The  figures  of  ferpents,  of  tygers,  and 
of  other  deftruclive  animals,  decorated  their 
temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  in- 
fpired  their  votaries.  Fafts,  mortifications,  and 
penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them,  excru- 
2  ciating 
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elating  to  an  extreme  degree^  were  the  means  ^  ^^  ^^ 
employed  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  their  gods, 
and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars 
without  fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from 
their  own  bodies.  But,  of  all  offerings,  hu- 
man facrifices  were  deemed  the  moil  accept- 
able. This  religious  belief,  m.ingling  with 
the  implacable  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding 
new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was 
brought  to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  vic- 
tim to  the  deity,  and  facrificed  with  rites  no 
lefs  folemin  than  cruel "".  The  heart  and  head 
were  the  portion  confecrated  to  the  gods  ;  the 
warrior  by  whofe  prowefs  the  prifoner  had  been 
feized,  carried  off  the  body  to  feaft  upon  it 
with  his  friends.  Under  the  impreffion  of  ideas 
fo  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accufcomed  daily  to 
fcenes  of  bloodfned  rendered  awful  by  religion, 
the  heart  of  man  mull  harden,  and  be  fheeled 
to  every  fentiment  of  humanity.  The  fpirit  of 
the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  unfeeling,  and 
the  genius  of  their  reli.?ion  fo  far  counterba- 
lanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  that, 
notwithftanding  their  progrefs  in  both,  their 
manners,  inflead  of  foftening,  became  more 
fierce.     To  v/hat  circumftances  it  was  owing 

'^  Cort,  Relat.  ap.  R.amiif.  iii.  240,  &c.  B.  Diaz.  c.  82, 
Acolla,  lib.  V.  c.  13,  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  15, 
&c.     Gomara  Chron.  c.  80,  &c.      See  NOTE   XXXI. 
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that  fuperflition  aflumed  fuch  a  dreadful  form 
among  the  Mexicans,  we  have  not  fufficient 
knowledge  of  their  hiflory  to  determine.  But 
its  influence  is  vifible,  and  produced  an  efFefl: 
that  is  Angular  in  the  hiflory  of  the  human 
fpecies.  The  manners  of  the  people  in  the 
New  World  who  had  made  the  greatefl  pro- 
grefs  in  the  arts  of  policy,  were  the  moft  fe- 
rocious, and  the  barbarity  of  fome  of  their 
cufloms  exceeded  even  thofe  of  the  favage 
flate. 


Pretenfions        Xhe  empire  of  Pcru  boafts  of  an  hig-her  an-' 

of  Peru  to  .         .  ■'^  .  °  . 

an  high  ah-   tiQuity  than  that  of  Mexico.     According  to 
^"^"'^^  the  traditionary  accounts  collected  by  the  Spa- 

niards, it  had  fubfifled  four  hundred  years,  un- 
der twelve  fucceffive  monarchs.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  their  ancient  ftory,  which  the  Peru^ 
vians  could  communicate  to  their  conquerors, 
uncertam,  mufl  havc  bccn  both  imperfed:  and  uncertain  ^. 
Like  the  other  American  nations,  they  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing, 
and  deilitute  of  the  only  means  by  which  the 
memory  of  pad  tranfadlions  can  be  preferved 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  among 
people  to  whom  the  ufe  of  letters  is  known, 
the  ^ra  where  the  authenticity  of  hiflory  com-' 


>  See  NOTE   XXXII. 
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mences,  is  much  pofterior  to  the  introduflion    book 

.  .                                 .           .                              vir. 
of  writing.     That  noble  invention  continued  ^ ^.>— ji 

long  fubfervient  to  the  comnnon  bufinefs  and 
wants  of  life,  before  it  was  employed  in  re- 
cording events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  in- 
formation from  one  age  to  another.  But  in  no 
country  did  ever  tradition  alone  carry  down 
hiiloric  knowledge,  in  any  full  continued  ftream 
during  a  period  of  half  the  length  that  the  mo- 
narchy of  Peru  is  faid  to  have  fubfiiled. 

The  ^iipoSy  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  Defeas  m 
colours,  which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  cords  by' 
of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  ^'>"- 
annals  of  the  empire,  imperfe6lly  fupplied  the 
place  of  writing.      According  to  the  obfcure 
defcription  of  them  by  Acofla  %   which  Gar- 
cilaffo  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  va- 
riation and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  feem 
to  have  been  a  device  for  rendering  calculation 
more  expeditious  and  accurate.     By  the  various 
colours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by. 
each  knot  a  dillindl  number.     Thus  an  ac- 
count was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  regifter  kept, 
of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the 
feveral  produ6lions  colle6ted  there  for  public 

a  Hill.  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
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^  vij  ^^  ^^^*  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  thefe  knots,  however  varied 
or  combined^  no  moral  or  abflradt  idea,  no 
operation  or  quality  of  the  mind  eould  be  re- 
prefented,  they  contributed  little  towards  pre- 
ferving  the  memory  of  ancient  events  and  in- 
llitutions.  The  Mexican  paintings  and  fym- 
bols,  rude  as  they  were,  conveyed  more  know- 
ledge of  remote  tranfadlions,  than  the  Peru- 
vians could  derive  from  their  boafled  quipos. 
Had  the  latter  been  even  of  more  extenfive 
ufe^  and  better  adapted  to  fupply  the  place  of 
written  records,  they  perifhed  fo  generally,  to- 
gether with  other  monuments  of  Peruvian  in- 
genuity, in  the  wTeck  occafioned  by  the  Spa- 
nifli  conquefl,  and  the  civil  wars  fubfequent  to 
it,  that  no  acceflion  of  light  or  knowledge 
comes  from  them.  All  the  zeal  of  GarcilafTo 
de  la  Vega  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  mo- 
narchs  from  whom  he  defcended,  all  the  in- 
duilry  of  his  refearches,  and  the  fuperior  ad- 
vantages with  which  he  carried  them  on,  opened 
no  fource  of  information  unknov/n  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  authors  who  wrote  before  him.  In  his 
Royal  Commentaries^  he  confines  himfelf  to  il- 
luftrate  what  they  had  related  concerning  the 
antiquities  and  inflitutions  of  Peru  ^  s  and  his 

^  Lib.  1.  c.  10. 
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illuftratlons,  like  their  accounts,   are  derived     ^y/J,^ 

entirely   from   the   traditionary   tales    current   ' , ' 

among  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute 
details  which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits, 
the  battles,  the  conquefts,  and  private  cha- 
rader  of  the  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We 
can  reft  upon  nothing  in  their  ftory,  as  authen- 
tic, but  a  few  fads,  fo  interv/oven  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  their  religion  and  policy,  as  preferved 
the  memory  of  them  from  being  loft ;  and 
upon  the  defcription  of  fuch  cuftoms  and  in- 
ftitutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft,  and  fell  under  the  immediate 
obfervation  of  the  Spaniards.  By  attending 
carefully  to  thefe,  and  endeavouring  to  feparate 
them  from  what  appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of 
doubtful  authority,  I  have  laboured  to  form  an" 
idea  of  the  Peruvian  government  and  manner^. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  ob-   ongin  of 
ferved",  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudeft  policy?"" 
form  of  favage  life,  when  Manco  Capac,  and 
his  confort  Mama  Ocollo,  appeared  to  inftrud 
and  civilize  them.      V/ho  thefe  extraordinary 
perfonages  w^re,  whether  they  imported  their 

c  Book  vi,  p.  25,  ^<c. 

0^4  fyftem 
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^S?^  fyilem  of  legiflation  and  knowledge  of  arts 
from  fome  country  more  improved,  or,  if  na^^ 
tives  of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  fo  far 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  people  whom  they  ad- 
drefled,  are  circumftances  with  refpe6l  to  which 
the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no  information. 
Manco  Capac  and  his  confort,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  propenfity  in  the  Peruvians  to  fu- 
perfiiition,  and  particularly  of  their  veneration 
for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of  that 
glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  inflruc- 
tions  in  his  name  and  authority.  The  multi- 
tude liftened  and  believed.  What  reform- 
ation in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians 
afcribe  to  thofe  founders  of  their  empire,  and 
how,  from  the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his 
confort,  their  anceftors  gradually  acquired  fomic 
knowledge  of  thofe  arts,  and  fome  relifh  for 
that  induftry,  which  render  fubfiftence  fecure 
and  life  comfortable,  hath  been  formerly  re- 
lated. Thofe  bleffings  were  originally  confined 
within  narrow  precinds  3  for  the  authority  of 
the  firfl:  Inca  did  not  reach  many  leagues  be- 
yond Cuzco.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  his  fuc- 
cefTors  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  re- 
gions that  ftretch  to  the  weft  of  the  Andes 
from  Chili  to  Quito,  eftablifhing  in  every  pro- 
vince their  peculiar  policy  and  religious  infti- 
tutions. 

The 
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The  mofl  fingular  and  linking  circumflance  book. 
in  the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  «,.  -y..^ 
of  religion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Reli-  religion.  "* 
gious  ideas  make  fuch  a  feeble  imprelTion  on 
the  mind  of  a  favage,  that  their  effect  upon 
his  fentiments  and  manners  is  hardly  percep- 
tible. Among  the  Mexicans,  religion,  reduced 
into  a  regular  fyflem,  and  holdin«g  a  coniider- 
able  place  in  their  public  infliitutions,  ope- 
rated with  Gonfpicuous  efficacy  in  form.ing  the 
peculiar  character  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru, 
the  whole  fyftem.  of  civil  policy  was  founded  on 
religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only  as  a 
iegiflator,  but  as  the  meffenger  of  Heaven. 
His  precepts  were  received  not  merely  as  the 
injunftions  of  a  fuperior,  but  as  the  mandates 
of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  held  to  be  facred ; 
and  in  order  to  preferve  it  diftinft,  without 
being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  lefs  noble 
blood,  the  fons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their 
own  fiflers,  and  no  perfon  was  ever  admitted 
to  the  throne  who  could  not  claim  it  by  fuch 
a  pure  defcent.  To  thofe  Children  of  the  Sun, 
for  that  was  the  appellation  beftowed  upon  all 
the  offspring  of  the  firfl  Inca,  the  people  looked 
up  with  the  reverence  due  to  beings  of  a  fupe- 
rior order.  They  were  deemxcd  to  be  under 
the   immediate  protedion  of  th^  deity  from 

whom 
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B  o  o  K    whom  they  ifTued,  and  by  him  every  order  of 
i— V — -/  the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed  to  be  dictated. 

Two  re-  pROM  thofc  ideas  two  confequences  refulted. 

cfteas  of  The  authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimited  and 
abfolute,  in  the  moil  extenfive  meaning  of  the 
words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are 
confidered  as  the  commands  of  the  Divinity, 
it  is  not  only  an  adl  of  rebellion,  but  of  im- 

Theabfo-     piety,  to  difputc  or  oppofe  his  will.      Obedi- 

lute  power  ,  i  ,-        , .     .  .  . 

oftheinca.  cncc  becomcs  a  duty  or  religion;  and  as  it 
would  be  profane  to  controul  a  monarch  under 
the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  prefumptuous  to 
advife  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  fubmit 
with  implicit  refpecl.  This  mufh  neceffarily 
be  the  efFe6l  of  every  government  eftabliilied 
on  pretenfions  of  intercourfe  with  fuperior 
powers.  Such  accordingly  v/as  the  blind  fub- 
mifiion  which  the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their 
fovereigns.  The  perfons  of  higheit  rank  and 
greatefl  power  in  their  dominions  acknow- 
iedsed  them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature ; 
and  in  teilimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into 
their  prefence,  they  entered  with  a  burden  up- 
on their  {lioulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  fer- 
vitude,  and  willingnefs  to  bear  whatever  the 
Inca  was  pleafed  to  impofe.  Among  their  fub- 
je6ls,  force  was  not  requifite  to  fecond  their 

commands. 
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commands.     Every  officer  entrufled  with  the    book 

VII. 

execution  of  them  was  revered,  and,  accord-  i^-y^^,^ 
ing  to  the  account  of  an  intelligent  obferver  of 
Peruvian  manners  \  might  proceed  alone  from 
one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another,  with- 
out meeting  oppofition ;  for,  on  producing  a 
fringe  from  the  royal  Borla^  an  ornament  pe-- 
culiar  to  the  reigning  Inca,  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  people  were  at  his  difpofal. 

Another  confequence  of  eflablilliing  go-  ah  crimes 
vernment  in  reru  on  the  foundation  of  reli-  pitaiiy. 
gion  was,  that  all  crimes  were  puniihed  ca- 
pitally. They  wxre  not  confidered  as  tfanf- 
greffions  of  human  laws,  but  as  infults  offered 
to  the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  diftindrion 
between  fuch  as  were  flight  and  fuch  as  were 
atrocious,  called  for  vengeance,  and  could  be 
expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender. 
Confonantly  to  the  fame  ideas,  punifhment 
followed  the  trefpafs  with  inevitable  certainty, 
becaufe  an  ofi^ence  againfl:  Heaven  was  deemed 
fuch  an  high  enormity  as  could  not  be  par- 
doned \  Among  a  people  of  corrupted  mo- 
rals, maxiiTis  of  jurifprudence  fo  fevere  and 
unrelenting,  by  rendering  iTiCn  ferocious  and 
defperate,    would    be   more   apt   to   multiply 

^  Zarate,  lib.  i.  €.13.  «  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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BOOK    crimes  than  to  reilrain  them.     But  the  Peru- 

<^.^^y— 1,^>  vians,  of  fimple  manners  andunfufpicious  faith, 
were  held  in  fuch  awe  by  this  rigid  difcipline, 
that  the  number  of  offenders  was  extremely 
fmalL  Veneration  for  monarchs,  enlightened 
and  dire6led,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity 
whom  they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their 
duty  3  the  dread  of  puniftiment,  which  they 
were  taught  to  confider  as  unavoidable  venge- 
ance inflicted  by  offended  Heaven,  withheld 
them  from  evil, 

WHd  genius  The  fyflcm  of  fuperflition  Qn  which  the  In- 
SgionT'^'"  cas  ingrafted  their  pretenfions  to  fuch  high 
authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  different  from 
that  eftablifhed  among  the  Mexicans.  Manco 
Capac  turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers 
entirely  towards  natural  obje6ls.  The  Sun,  as 
the  great  fource  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility 
in  the  creation,  attrafted  their  principal  ho- 
mage. The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating 
with  him,  were  entitled  to  fecondary  honours. 
Wherever  the  propenfity  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  fome  fuperior 
power,  takes  this  diredlion,  and  is  employed 
in  contemplating  the  order  and  beneficence 
that  really  exifl  in  nature,  the  fpirit  of  fuper- 
flition is  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings, 
created  by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men,  are 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  to  prefide  in  nature,  and  beconne  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
objedls  of  worfhip,  fuperllition  always  aflumes 
a  more  fevere  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the 
latter  we  liave  an  example  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, of  the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru. 
The  Peruvians  had  not,  indeed,  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  obfervation  or  inquiry,  as  to  have 
attained  jufl  conceptions  of  the  Deity ,  nor 
was  there  in  their  language  any  proper  name 
or  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Power,  which 
intimated  that  they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him 
as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  World  \ 
But  by  directing  their  veneration  to  that  glo- 
rious luminary,  which,  by  its  univerfal  and 
H  vivifying  energy,  is  the  beft  emblerh  of  divine 
^  beneficence,  the  rites  and  obfervances  which 
they  deemed  acceptable  to  him  were  innocent 
and  humane.  They  offered  to  the  Sun  a  part 
of  thofe  productions  which  his  genial  warmth 
had  called  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth, 
and  reared  to  maturity.  They  facrificed,  as 
an  oblation  of  gratitude,  fome  of  the  animals 
P  who  were  indebted  to  his  influence  for  nourifh- 
ment.  They  prefented  to  him  choice  fpeci- 
mens  of  thofe  works  of  ingenuity  which  his 
light  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming. 
But  the  Incas  never  flained  his  altars  with  hu- 

^  Acoila,  lib.v,  c.  3. 
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^  VI?  ^    ^^^^  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that  their 

V  Ji« 

<^— ^— ,^  beneficent  father  the  Sun  would  be  delighted 
with  fuch  horrid  vi6lims  ^.  Thus  the  Peruvians, 
unacquainted  with  thofe  barbarous  rites  which 
extinguifh  fenfibilitVj  and  fupprefs  the  feelings 
of  nature  at  the  fight  of  human  fufferings, 
were  formed,  by  the  fpirit  of  the  fuperilition 
which  they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  cha- 
radter,  more  gentle  than  that  of  any  people  in 
America. 

Its  influence  The  influence  of  this  fuperilition  operated 
©n^cm  p  -  ^^^^  upon  their  civil  inflitutions,  and  tended 
to  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adverfe  to 
gentlenefs  of  chara6ter.  The  dominion  of 
the  Incas,  though  the  moft  abfolute  of  all  de- 
fpotifms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with 
religion.  The  mind  was  not  hum^bled  and  de- 
preiied  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  iubje6lion  to  the 
will  of  a  fuperior  -,  obedience,  paid  to  one  who 
was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  divine  autho- 
rity, was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  de- 
gradation. The  fovereign,  confcious  that  the 
fubmiffive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed  from 
their  belief  of  his  heavenly  defcent,  was  conti- 
nually reminded  of  a  diflrinclion  v/hich  prompt- 
ed him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power  which 

g  See  NOTE  XXXIII. 
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he  was  fuppofed  to  reprefent.     In  confequence    book 
of  thofe  imprefTions,  there  hardly  occurs  in  the  <■  .-^-.^ 
traditional  hiilory  of  Peru,  any  infrance  of  re- 
bellion againft  the  reigning  prince,  and,  among 
twelve  fuccefTive  monarchs,  there  was  not  one 
tyrant. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged,  and  on  their 
were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  very  different  frona  5*^6^7 
that  of  other  American  nations.  They  fought 
not,  like  favages,  to  deftroy  and  exterminate ; 
or,  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirfly  di- 
vinities Vv^ith  human  facrifices.  They  conquer- 
ed, in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  van- 
quiihed,  and  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  inflitutions  and  arts.  Prifoners  feem  not 
to  have  been  expofed  to  the  infults  and  tortures, 
v/hich  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Nev>r  World.  The  Incas  took  the  people  whom 
they  fubdued  under  their  prote6lion,  and  ad- 
mitted them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  their  original  fubjeds. 
This  pradtice,  fo  repugnant  to  American  fe- 
rocity, and  refembling  the  humanity  of  the 
moil  poiifhed  nations,  muil  be  afcribed,  like 
other  peculiarities  which  we  have  obferved  in  i 
the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius  of  their 
religion.  The  Incas,  confidering  the  homage 
paid  to  any  obje6l  but  the  heavenly  powers 

which 
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^  vn  ^  which  they  adored,  as  impious,  were  fond  oi 
^— ^y—^'J  gaining  profelytes  to  their  favourite  fyftem^ 
The  idols  of  every  conquered  province  were 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple  at  Cuz- 
CO  %  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  fuperior 
power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the  protector  of 
the  empire.  The  people  were  treated  with 
lenity,  and  ihftruded  in  the  religious  tenets  of 
their  new  maflers ',  that  the  conqueror  might 
have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number 
of  the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

Peculiar  The  Hate  of  property  in  Peru  was -fto  lefs 

ilate  of  pro-  .     . 

perty.  fingukr  than  that  ofrcligion,  and  contributed j 

like  wife,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  cha- 
racPcer  to  the  people.  Ail  the  lands  capable  of 
c-ultivation  were  divided  into  three  fhares.  One 
was  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  produ6tof 
it  was  applied  to  the  ereftion  of  temples,  and 
furnifhing  what  was  requifite  towards  celebrat- 
ing the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  fecond 
belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  fet  apart  as  the 
provifion  made  by  the  community  for  the  fup- 
port  of  government.  The  third  and  largeft 
Ihare  was  referved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
people,  among   whom- -it  was  parcelled  out* 

^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv,  c. 4.     Vega,  lib.  v,  c.  12«. 
*  Herrera,  d^c.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 
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t<o  perfon,    however,    had  a  right  of  excluPive     ^  ^[j;^ 

property  in  the  portion  allotted  to  him.     He    ' ^/— ' 

poflefled  it  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  a  new  divifion  v/as  made,  in  proportion 
to  the  rank,  the  number,  and  exigencies  of 
each  family.  AH  thofe  lands  were  cultivated 
by  the  joint  induftry  of  the  community.  The 
people,  fummoned  by  a  proper  officer,  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  fieidsj  and  performed  their 
common  taflc,  while  fongs  and  mufical  inftrii- 
ments  cheered  them  to  their  labour  ^.  By  this  Effea^of 
fingular  diftribution  .of  territory,  as  well  as  by 
the  mode  of  cultivating  it>  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mon intereft,  and  of  mutual  fubferviency  was 
continually  inculcated.  Each  individual  felt 
his  connexion  with  thofe  around  him,  and 
knew  that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for 
what  increafe  he  was  to  reap.  A  ftate  thus 
conflituted  may  be  confidered  as  one  great  fa- 
mily, in  which  the  union  of  the  members  was 
fo  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices 
fo  perceptible,  as  to  create  fcronger  attach- 
ment, and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  clofer  inter- 
Gourfe,  than  fubfifted  under  any  form  of  fociety 
eflabllfhcd  in  America.  From  this  refulted 
gentle  mannersi  and  mild  virtues  Unknown  in 
the  favage  ftatCj  and  with  which  the  Mexicans 
were  little  acquainted. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  Iv.  c.  2.     Vega,  lib,  v.  c.  5. 
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^  ^^  ^  But,  though  the  inftitutions  of  the  Inc^$ 
< — r-"^  were  fo  framed  as  to  flrengthen  the  bonds  of 
oTxTnkl^  affe(flion  among  their  fubje6i:s>  there  was  great 
inequality  in  their  condition^  The  diftindion 
of  ranks  was  fully  eftablifhed  in  Feru*  A  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  TanaconaSy  were  held  in  a  ilate  of  fervi-» 
tude.  Their  garb  and  houfes  were  of  a  form 
different  from  thofe  of  free-men.  Like  the 
^amemes  of  Mexico,  they  were  employed  in 
carrying  burdens,  and  in  performing  every 
other  work  of  drudgery  ^  Next  to  them  in 
rank,  were  fuch  of  the  people  as  were  free, 
but  diftinguilhed  by  no  official  or  hereditary 
honours.  Above  them  were  raifed^  thofe 
whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejonesy  from  the 
ornaments  worn  in  their  ears.  They  formed 
what  may  be  denominated  the  order  of  nobles, 
and  in  peace  as  well  as  war  held  every  office 
of  power  or  truil  "*  At  the  head  of  all  were 
the  children  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  their  high 
defcent,  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  ^ 
exalted  above  the  Orejones,  as  thefe  were  ele- 
vated beyond  the  people. 

Slate  ofarts,       SucH  a  form  of  fociety,    from  the  union  o( 
its  members,  as  well  as  from  the  diftinftion  in 

^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  8, 
^  Kerrera,  dec.  5.  lib,  iv.*c.  j.     ^ 

their 
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kheir  ranks,  was  favourable  to  progrefs  in  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
arts.  But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquainted  <-— y— i>^ 
with  the  improved  flate  of  various  arts  in 
Mexicoj  feveral  years  before  they  difcovered. 
Peru,  were  not  fo  much  ftruck  with  what  they 
obferved  in  the  latter  country^  and  defcribe  the 
appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  lefs  warmth 
of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  neverthelefs, 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both 
in  the  neceiTary  arts  of  life,  and  in  fuch  as  have 
fonie  title  to  the  name  of  elegant* 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  ne-  improved  ^ 
cellity  in  focial  lire.  Was  more  extenuve,  and  culture^ 
carried  on  v/ith  greater  fkill  than  in  any  part 
of  America.  The  Spaniards^  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  ccmntryj  were  fo  fully  fupplied 
with  provificjns  of  every  kind,  that  in  the  rela- 
tion of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of 
thofe  difmal  fcenes  of  diftrefs  occafioned  by 
famine^  in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico 
were  fo  often  involved.  The  quantity  of  foil 
tinder  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  difcretion 
bf  individuals^  but  regulated  by  public  autho-^ 
rity  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful 
feafon  was  but  little  felt^  for  the  produ6t  of  the 
lands  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  thofe 
fet  apart  for  the  Incas,   being  depolited  in  the 

R  2  I'amhos^ 
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BOOK  <famhoSy  or  public  ftorehoufes,  it  remained 
there  as  a  ftated  provifion  for  times  of  fcarcity  "• 
As  the  extent  of  cultivation  was  determined 
with  fuch  provident  attention  to  the  demands 
of  the  flate,  the  invention  and  induftry  of  the 
Peruvians  were  called  forth  to  extraordinary 
exertions,  by  certain  defe6is  peculiar  to  their 
climate  and  foil.  All  the  vaft  rivers  that  flow 
from  the  Andes  take  their  courfe  eaflward  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by 
fome  ftreams  which  rufh  down  from  the  moun- 
tains like  torrents.  A  great  part  of  the  low- 
country  is  fandy  and  barren,  and  never  re- 
frefhed  with  rain.  In  order  to  render  fuch  an 
unpromifing  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  various  expe- 
dients. By  means  of  artificial  canals  con- 
duced, with  much  patience  and  confiderable 
art,  from  the  torrents  that  poured  acrofs  their 
country,  they  conveyed  a  regular  fupply  of 
moifture  to  their  fields  ''.  They  enriched  the 
foil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  fea- fowls, 
of  which  they  found  an  inexhauilible  flore  on 
all  the  iflands  fcattered  along  their  coafts  p.  In 
defcribing  the  cuftoms   of   any   nation   tho- 

"  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  14.     Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
•  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  4.     Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  i.  &  24. 
p  Acofta,    lib.   iv.    c.  37.     Vega,    lib.  v.    c.  3.      See 
NOTE    XXXIV. 
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roughly  civilized,  fuch  pra6liccs  would  hardly 
draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned  as  in  any  de- 
gree remarkable  j  but  in  the  hiftory  of  the  im- 
provident race  of  men  in  the  New  World, 
they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  lingular  proofs  of 
induilry  and  of  art.  The  ufe  of  the  plough, 
indeed,  v/as  unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They 
turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of 
hard  wood  ^.  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed  fo 
degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the 
v/omen.  Both  fexes  joined  in  performing  this 
neceflary  work.  Even  the  children  of  the 
Sun  fet  an  example  of  induftry,  by  cultivating 
a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their  own  hands,  and 
they  dignified  this  function,  by  denominating 
it  their  triumph  over  the  earth  ^ 

The  fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  Their buiu- 
obvious,  iikewife,  in  the  conitrucHiion  of  their  ^"^'* 
houfes  and  public  buildings.  In  the  cxtenfive 
plains  which  ftretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  the  fky  is  perpetually  ferene,  and  the 
climate  mild,  their  houfes  were  very  properly 
of  a  fabric  extremely  flight.  But  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  theviciffitude 
of  feafons  is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt, 
houfes  were  conflrufted  with  greater  folidity. 
They  were  generally  of  a  fquare  form,  the  walls 

^  Zarate,  lib.  i,  c.  8.         ^  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  2. 
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BOOK     about  eight  feet  high,    built  with  bricks  hard- 
ened in  the  fun,    the  door  low  and  ftrait,    and 
without  any  windows.     Sinaple  as  thefe  ftruc- 
tures  were,    and  rude   as   the  materials   may 
feem  to  be,    of  which  they  were  formed,    they 
were  fo  durable,  that  many  of  them  flill  fubfift 
in  different  parts  of  Peru,  long  after  every  mo- 
nument that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any 
idea  of  the  dom^eilic  flate  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican nations  has  vanifhed  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.     But  it  was  in  the  temples  coiifecrated 
to  the  Sun,    and  in  the  buildings  deflined  for 
the  refidence  of  their  monarchs,    that  the  Pe- 
ruvians difplayed  the  utmofl:  extent  of  their  art 
and  contrivance.      The  defcriptions  of  them 
by  fuch  of  the  Spanifh  writers  as  had  an  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  them,    whil^,    in 
fome  meafure,    entire,    might  have  appeared 
highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  flill  re- 
main, did  not  vouch  the  truth  of  their  relations, 
Thefe  ruins  of  facred  or  royal  buildings  are 
found  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  by 
their  frequency  demonflrate  that  they  are  mo- 
numents of  a  powerful  people,    who  mufl  have 
fubfifled,  during  a  period  of  fome  extent,  in  a 
flate  of  no  inconfiderable  improvement.   They 
appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their 
dimenfions.     Some  of  a  moderate  fize,    many 
of  immenfe  extent,  all  remarkable  for  folidity^ 
6  and 
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0,nd  refemblino;  each  other  In  the  ftile  of  archi-     book 
j:e6ture.     The  temple  of  Pachacamac,    toge- 
ther with  a  palace  of  the  Inca,    and  a  fortrefs, 
were  fo  connected  together  as  to   form  one 
great  ftrudlure,  above  half  a  league  in  circuit. 
In  this  prodigious  pile,  the  fame  fingular  tafte 
in  building  is  confpicuous,    as  in  other  works 
of  the  Peruvians.     As  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  pulley,    and  other  mecha- 
nical powers,    and  could  not  elevate  the  large 
ftones    and   bricks  which    they   employed  in 
building  to  any  confiderable  height,  the  walls 
of  this  edifice,    in  which  they  feem  to  have 
made   their  greatefl    effort   towards   magnifi- 
cence, did  not  rife  above  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground.     Though  they  had  not  difcovered  the 
life  of  mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  build- 
ing,   the  bricks  or  ftones  were  joined  with  fo 
much  nicety,    that  the  feams  can   hardly  be 
difcerned'.     The    apartments,    as  far   as   the 
diftribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins^ 
were  ill-difpofed,    and  afforded  little  accom- 
m.odation.     There  was  not  a  fingle  window  in 
any  part  of  the  building,  and  as  no  light  could 
enter  but  by  the  door,    ail  the  apartments  of 
largeil  dimenfion  muft  either  have  been  per- 
fedlly   dark,     or  illuniinated    by  fome  other 
means.      But  with  all  thefe  and  many  other 

^  See  NOTE  XXXV. 

R  4  imper- 
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^  vi?^  Imperfeftions  that  might  be  mentioned  in  their 
^-rrv--w'  art  of  building,  the  works  of  the  Peruvians 
which  ftill  remain,  muft  be  confidered  as  flu- 
pendous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  iron,  and  convey  to  us  an  high  idea 
of  the  power  pofTefled  by  their  antient  mo- 
narchs, 

TheirpuMic  These,  however,  were  not  the  nobleft  or 
'  moftufeful  works  of  the  Incas.  The  two  great 
roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an 
uninterrupted  flretch  above  five  hundred 
leagues,  are  entitled  to  ftill  higher  praife.  The 
one  was  conducted  through  the  interior  and 
mountainous  country,  the  other  through  the 
plains  on  the  fea-coaft.  From  the  language  of 
admiration  in  which  fome  of  the  early  writers 
exprefs  their  aftonifhment  when  they  firft 
viewed  thofe  roads,  and  from  the  more  pomp- 
ous defcriptions  of  later  writers,  who  labour  to 
fupport  fome  favourite  theory  concerning  Ame- 
rica, one  might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of 
the  Incas  to  the  famous  military  ways  which 
remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power : 
But  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  tame  ani- 
mal except  the  Llama,  which  was  never  ufed 
for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  beaft  of  bur- 
den, where  the  high  roads  were  feldom  trod 
by  any  but  a  human  foot,    no  great  degree  of 

labour 
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labourer  art  was  requifite  in  forming  them,  ^yn^ 
The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth^,  and  in  many  places  fo  (lightly  formed, 
that  time  has  effaced  every  vellige  of  the  courfe 
in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country  little 
more  feems  to  have  been  done,  than  to  plant 
trees  or  to  fix  polls  at  certain  intervals,  in  order 
to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.  To 
open  a  path  through  the  mountainous  country 
was  a  more  arduous  tafk.  Eminences  were  le- 
velled, and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  road,  it  was  fenced  v/ith  a  bank  ' 
of  turf.  At  proper  diilances,  Tambos,  or 
ftorehoufes,  were  ere(fled  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Inca  and  his  attendants,  in  their 
progrefs  through  his  dominions.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  road  was  originally 
formed  In  this  higher  and  more  impervious 
region,  it  has  proved  more  durable;  and 
though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  every  objed  but  that  of  working  their  mines, 
nothing  has  been' done  towards  keeping  it  in 
repair,  its  courfe  may  flill  be  traced  ^.  Such 
was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas;  and  even 
from  this  defcription,    divefced  of  every' tif-iJ' 


^  Cieca,,  c.  60.  -  ^^ij^^  ,  " 

"  Xerez,  p.  189,  191.  Z^arate,  lib.  L  c«-i3,  14.  Vega, 

lib.  ix.    c.  13.     Bouguer  Voyage,    p.  105.     UlloaEntre- 

tenemientos,  p.  365. 

cumftance 
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BOOK     cumftance  of  manifeft  exaororeration,  or  of  fuf*. 

V— V— ->  picious  afpe£t,  it  muil  be  confidered  as  a  flrik^ 
ing  proof  of  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  im- 
provement and  policy.  To  the  favage  tribes  | 
of  America,  the  idea  of  facilitating  communi- 
cation with  places  at  a  diilance  had  never  oc- 
curred. To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  knov/n» 
Even  in  the  mod  civilized  countries  of  Europe, 
men  had  advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it 
became  a  regular  objedl  of  national  police  to 
form  fqch  roads  as  render  intercourfe  commo-» 
dious, 

a#d  bridges.  The  formation  of  thofe  roads  introduced  an- 
other improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown 
over  all  the  reft  of  America.  In  its  courfe 
from  fouth  to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was 
interfe6led  by  all  the  torrents  which  roll  from 
the  Andes  towards  the  Weftern  Ocean.  From 
the  rapidity  of  their  courfe,  as  well  as  from  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation, 
thefe  were  un navigable.  Some  expedient, 
however,  was  to  be  found  for  paiTing  them. 
The  Peruvians,  from  their  unacquaintance  with 
the  ufe  of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work 
in  wood,  could  not  conftru6l  bridges  either  of 
Hone  or  timber.  But  neceffity,  the  parent  of 
invention,  fuggefted  a  device  which  fupplied 
that   defect.-     They   formed   cables  of  great 

ilrength| 
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(Irength,  by  twifting  together  fome  of  the  pliable    ^  ^^^^^ 
withs  or    ofiers,    with    which    their    country   y — y.i 
abounds ;  fe  of  which  they  ftretched  acrofs  the 
flream  parallel  to  on^  another,  and  made  them 
faft  on  each  fide.     Thefe  they  bound  firmly  to- 
gether by  interweaving  fmaller  ropes  fo  clofe, 
as  to  form  a  compa6l  piece  of  net-v/ork,  which 
being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth, 
they  palled  along   it  v/ith  tolerable  fecurity". 
Proper  perfons  were  appointed   to   attend  at 
each  bridge,    to  keep  it  in  repair,    and  to  aflift 
paflengers^.     In  phe  level  country,    where  the   , 
rivers   became  deep  and  broad  and  ilill,    they 
are  paffed  in  Balza^^  or  floats  ;  in  the  conftruc- 
tion,  as  well  as  navigation  of  which,  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Peruvians  appears  to  be  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  any  people  in  America.     Thefe 
had  advanced  no  farther  in  naval  ikill  than  the 
ufe  of  the  paddle,  or  oar;    the  Peruvians  ven- 
tured to  raife  a  maft,    and  fpread  a  fail,    by 
means  of  which   their  balzas   not  only  went 
nimbly  before  the  wind,    but  could  veer  and 
lack  with  great  celerity  ^, 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Pe-   Modecfre- 
ruvians  confined  foiely  to  oijedbs  of  effential   If^"^^^'^"''. 

''  See    NOTE    XXXVI. 

y  Sancho  ap  Ram.  in.    376,6.    Zarate,    lib.  i.   c.  14. 
Vega,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,8.     Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib  iv.  c  3,  4. 

^-  Ulloa  Voy.  i.   167,  &c, 

Utility. 
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BOOic  Utility.  They  had  made  fomeprogrefs  in  arts, 
which  may  be  called  elegant.  They  pofTefled 
the  precious  metals  in  greater  abundance  than 
any  people  of  America.  They  obtained  gold 
in  the  lame  manner  with  the  Mexicans,  by 
fearching  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  walhiag 
the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  were  con- 
tained. But  in  order  to  procure  filver,  they 
exerted  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fkill 
and  invention.  They  had  not,  indeed,  at- 
tained the  art  of  finking  a  fhaft  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  penetrating  to  the  riches 
concealed  there  ;  but  they  hollowed  deep  ca- 
verns on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  fides  of 
mountains,  and  emptied  fuch  veins  as  did 
not  dip  fuddenly  beyond  their  reach.  In 
other  places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the  fur- 
face,  they  dug  pits  to  fuch  a  depth,  that  the 
perfon  who  worked  below  could  throw  out  the 
ore,  or  hand  it  up  in  bafkets%  They  had  dif- 
covered  the  art  of  fmelting  and  refining  this, 
cither  by  the  fimple  application  of  fire,  or 
where  the  ore  was  more  fbubborn,  and  impreg- 
nated with  foreign  fubilances,  by  placing  it  in 
fmall  ovens  or  furnaces  on  high  grounds,  fo 
artificially  conftructed,  that  the  draught  of  air 
performed  the  fundion  of  a  bellows,  an  engine 
with   which  they  were   totally  unacquainted, 

*Ramufio  iii.  414,  A. 

By 
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By  this  fimple  device,  the  purer  ores  were  ^y^^ 
fmelted  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  filver  ' — -r— ^ 
in  Peru  was  fo  confiderable,  that  many  of  the 
utenfils  employed  in  the  fun6tions  of  common 
life  were  made  of  it".  Several  of  thofe  veflels 
and  trinkets  are  faid  to  have  merited  no  fmali 
deo-ree  of  eilimation,  on  account  of  the  neatnefs 
of  the  workmanfhip,  as  well  as  the  intrinfic 
value  of  the  materials.  But  as  the  conquerors 
of  America  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
latter,  but  had  fcarcely  any  conception  of  the 
former,  moft  of  them  were  melted  down,  and 
rated  according  td  their  weight  and  finenefs  in 
the  divifionof  thefpoil. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curionty  or  orna-  works  of 
ment,  their  ingenuity  has  been- highly  cele- 
brated. Many  fpecimens  of  thofe  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  Guacas,  or  mounds  of  earth, 
with  which  the  Peruvians  covered  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Among  thefe  are  mirrors  of  va- 
rious dimenfions,  of  hard  Ihining  ftones  highly 
polifhed  y  vefTels  of  earthen  ware  of  different 
forms;  hatchets,  and  other  inflruments,  fome 
deflincd  for  war,  and  others  for  labour.  Some 
were  of  flint,  fome  of  copper,  hardened  to  fuch 
a  degree  by  an  unknown  procefs,    as  to  fupply 

^  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  0,4,5,     "^^^S^-^  P*  ^'  ^ib.  viii.  0,25, 
UUoa  Entreten,  258. 

I  '  the 
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*vi?^  the  place  of  iron  on  feveral  occafions.  Had 
Vii— v—^  the  life  of  thofe  tools  formed  of  copper  been 
general^  the  progrefs  of  the  Peruvians  in  the 
arts  might  have  been  fuch^  as  to  emulate 
that  of  more  cultivated  nations.  But  either 
the  metal  was  fd  fare,  or  the  operation  by 
which  it  was  hardened^  fo  tedious,  that  their 
inftfuments  of  copper  were  few^  and  fo  ex- 
tremely fmall,  that  they  feem  to  have  been 
employed  only  in  (lighter  works.  But  even  to 
fuch  a  circumfcribed  ufe  of  this  imperfe6i;  me- 
talj  the  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  fu- 
periority  to  the  other  people  of  America  in 
various  arts%  The  fame  obfervation,  how- 
ever^  may  be  applied  to  them,  which  I  for- 
merly made  with  refpedt  to  the  arts  of  the 
Mexicans*  From  feveral  fpecimens  of  Pe- 
ruvian utenfils  and  ornamentSi  which  are  de- 
pofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and 
from  fottie  preferved  in  different  colle6lions  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  workmanfhip  is  more  to  be  admired 
on  account  of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was 
executed^  than  o^  account  of  its  intrinfic  neat- 
nefs  and  elegance,  and  that  the  Peruvians^ 
though  the  moil  improved  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans>  were  not.  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of 
arts. 
«  Ulloa  Voy.  torn.  i.  381,  &Ci  Id.  E«treten*  p.  369,  8cc. 

But 
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But  notwithilanding  fo  many  circumftances,     book. 
which  feem  to  indicate  an  high  degree  of  im-    v-^^,^-,.^ 
provement  in  Peru^    others  occur  that  fuggeft  feacTvm'.* 
the  idea  of  a  fociety  Hill  in  the  firililages  of  its  ''^^'°'^* 
tranfition  from  barbarifm  to  civilization*     In 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the  no  cities 
only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  oi*  was  en* 
titled  to  the  name  of  a  city.     Every  where  elfe, 
the  people  lived  moftly  in  detached  habitations, 
difperfed  ^over  the  country,    or,  at  the  utmoil, 
fettled  together  in  fmall  villages''.     But  until 
men  are  brought  to  affemble  in  numerous  bo^ 
dies,  and  incorporated  in  fuch  clofe  union,  as 
to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe,  and  to  feel  mu- 
tual dependence,   they  never  imbibe  perfedly 
the  fpirit,  or  aiTume  the  manners  of  focial  lifci 
In  a  country  of  immenfe  extent,  with  only  ongf 
city,    the  progrefs  of  manners,    and  the  im* 
provement  either  of  the  neceffary  or  more  re- 
fined arts,  muft  h^ve  been  fo  flowj  and  carried 
on  under  fuch  difadvantages,    that  it  is  more 
furpridng  the  Peruvians  fhould  have  advanced 
fo  far  in  refinement,    than  that  they  did  not 
proceed  farther^ 

In  confequence  of  this   Hate   of  imperfect  Nop?tfea: 
union,    the  feparation  of  profelTions  in  Peru  *p?ofeffions! 
was  not  fo  complete  as  among  the  Mexicans, 

^  ZaratCj  lib.  i,  c,  p.     Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  vi.  c.  4, 

Tht 
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BOOK  'X'he  lefs  clofely  men  aflbciate,  the  more  fimpl^ 
w,.^yl-;  are  their  manners,  and  the  fewer  their  wants* 
The  crafts  of  common  and  mod  neceffary  ufe 
in  life  do  not,  in  fuch  a  Hate,  become  fo  com- 
plex or  difficulty  as  to  render  it  requifite  that 
men  ihould  be  trained  to  them  by  any  parti-  > 
eular  courfe  of  education.  All  thofe  pro-* 
fefllons  were  accordingly  exercifed  by  every 
Peruvian  indifcriminately.  None  but  the 
artiils,  employed  in  works  of  mere  curiofity  or 
ornament,  conftituted  a  feparate  order  of  men^ 
or  were  diftinguiihed  from  other  citizens  \ 

Little  com-  From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another 
tercourfeT  confcqucnce  followed.  There  was  little  com- 
mercial intercourfe  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  great  empire.  The  adivity  of  commerce 
is  co-eval  with  the  foundation  of  cities  ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any 
community  fettle  in  confiderable  numbers  in 
one  place,  its  operations  become  vigorous* 
The  citizen  muft  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the 
labour  of  thofe  who  cultivate  the  grounds 
They,  in  return,  muft  receive  forme  equivalent. 
Thus  mutual  intercourfe  is  eftablifhed,  and  the 
produ6lions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged  for 
the  fruits  of  agriculture.     In  the  towns  of  the 

«  Aeofta,  iib.vi.  c.  15.     Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  9.     Herrera, 
defe.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  4» 

Mexican 
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Mexican  empire,  ilated  markets  were  held, 
and  whatever  could  fupply  any  want  or  defire 
of.  man.  was  an  objed  of  commerce.  But  in 
Peru,  from  the  lingular  mode  of  dividing 
property,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
were  fettled,  there  was  hardly  any  fpecies  of 
commerce  carried  on  between  different  pro- 
vinces^, and  the  community  was  lefs  acquainted 
with  that  aflive  intercourfe,  which  is  at  once  a 
bond  of  union,  and  an  incentive  to  improve- 
ment. 


But  the  un warlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians  unwarViice 

fpirit  of  ths 

was  the  moil  remarkable,  as  well  as  m. oft  fatal  Pemviaas, 
defed  in  their  chara6ler ".  The  greater  part  of 
the  rude  nations  of  America  oppofed  their  in-- 
vaders  with  undaunted  ferocity,  though  v/ith 
little  condudl  or  fuccefs.  The  Mexicans  main- 
tained the  ftrugglejn  defence  of  their  liberties, 
with  fuch  perfevering  fortitude,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over 
them.  Peru  was  fubdued  at  once,  and  almoft 
without  refiftance  ;  and  the  moft  favourable 
opportunities  of  regaining  their  freedom,  and 
of  crufhing  their  opprelTors,  were  loft  through  • 
the  timidity. of  the  people.     Though  the  tradi- 

^  Vega,  lib   vi.  c.  8. 

*  Xerez,    190.     Sancho  ap  Ram.  iii.    372.     Herrerap 
dec.  c.  lib  i.  c.  ^. 

Vol.  III.  S  tional- 
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^  ^^  ^  tiond  hiftory  of  the  Peruvians  reprefents  all  the 
Incas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head 
of  armies,  which  they  led  to  victory  and  con- 
quefl ;  few  fymptoms  of  fuch  a  martial  fpirit 
appear  in  any  of  their  operations  fubfequent  to 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  influence, 
perhaps,  of  thofe  inllitutions  which  rendered 
their  manners  gentle,  gave  their  minds  this 
unmanly  foftnefs ;  perhaps,  the  conflant  fere- 
nity  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate  may  have  ener- 
vated the  vigour  of  their  frame ;  perhaps,  fome 
principle  in  their  government,  unknown  to  us, 
was  the  occafion  of  this  political  debility. 
"Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  the  fadl  is 
certain,  and  there  is  hot  an  inilance  in  hiftory 
of  any  people  fo  little  advanced  in  refinement, 
fo  totally  deftitute  of  military  enterprize.  This 
character  hath  defcended  to  their  pofterity. 
The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and 
deprefired  than  any  people  of  America.  Their 
feeble  fpirits,  relaxed  in  lifelefs  ina6lion,  feem 
hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion* 

But,  befides  thofe  capital  defefts  in  the  po- 
litical ftate  of  Peru,  fome  detached  circum- 
ftances  and  fadls  occur  in  the  Spanifh  writers, 
which  difcover  a  confiderableremainder  of  bar- 
barity in  their  manners.  A  cruel  cuftoln,  that 
'Prevailed  in  fome  of  the  moft  favage  tribes, 
0.  fubfifled 
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fubfifted  among  the  Peruvians,  On  the  death  ^  ^^  ^ 
of  the  Incas,  and  of  other  enninent  perfons,  a  u— v— r^ 
confiderable  number  of  their  attendants  was 
put  to  death,  and  interred  around  their  Guacas, 
that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with 
their  former  dignity,  and  be  ferved  with  the 
fame  refped:.  On  the  death  of  Huana-Capac, 
the  mofl  powerful  of  their  monarchs,  above  a 
thoufand  vidlims  were  doomed  to  accompany 
him  to  the  tomb  ^.  In  one  particular,  their 
manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous 
than  thofe  of  moil  rude  tribes.  Though  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  fire  in  preparing 
maize,  and  other  vegetables  for  food  3  they  de- 
voured both  fleih  and  fiHi  perfedly  raw,  and 
aftonillied  the  Spaniards,  with  a  pra6lice  re*» 
pugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  people  '. 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  pof-   other  do- 
feffions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  on   ^'IT/ 
account  both  of  their  antient  and  prefent  (late,   A"^"'*-^» 
have  attraded  the  greateil  attention  -,  her  other 
dominions  there  are  far  fi'om  being  inconfi- 
derable,  either  in  extent  or  value.    The  greater 
part  of  them  was  reduced  to  fubjedlion  during 
the  fir^  part  of  the  iixteenth  century^    by  pri- 

^  AcoRa,  lib.  v.  c.  7. 

^  Xerez,  p.  190.     SancliO;,  Pvam.  ill.  372,  C.     Herrera^ 
dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

•    S  2  vate 
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^  ^JJ  ^    vate  adventurers,    who  fitted  out  their  fmall 

* V — '  armaments    either   in    Hifpaniola   or    in   Old 

Spain  ',  and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in 
his  progrefs,  we  ihould  difcover  the  fame 
daring  courage,  the  fame  perfevering  ardour, 
the  fame  rapacious  defire  of  wealth,  and  the 
fame  capacity  of  enduring  and  furmounting 
every  thing  in  order  to  attain  it,  which  diilin- 
guifhed  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
greater  American  conquefls.  But,  inftead 
of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  tranfadlions,  would  appear  al- 
mofl  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already 
A  brief  fur-  related,  I  fhall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  fuch  a  view 
^^^  "  of  thofe  provinces  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in 
America,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  men- 
tioned, as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  greatnefs,  fertility,  and 
opulence. 

Such  as  aie       I  BEGIN  with  thc  countrics  contiguous  to  the 

the  empire     two   great  monarchics,    of  whofe  hiftory  and 

exico.    jj^{^jfy|-JQi^s  J  have  given  fome  account,    and 

fhali  then  briefly  defcribe  the  other  diilridls  of 
Spanifli  America.  The  jurifdidlion  of  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over  feveral 
provinces,  Vv^hich  were  not  fubjeft  to  the  do- 
cinaioa  and  minion  of  thc  Mexicans.  The  countries  of 
sonora,  Sec.  Q\^^\Qr^  ^.nd  Sonora,  that  ilretch  along  the  eaft 

fide 
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fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea^  or  gulf  of  California,  ^  ^^^  ^ 
as  well  as  the  immenfe  kingdoms  of  New 
Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  which  bend  to- 
wards the  welt  and  north,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  fovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his 
predeceffors.  Thefe  regions,  not  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  re- 
duced fome  to  a  greater,  others  to  a  lefs  degree 
of  fubjection  to  the  Spanifh  yoke.  They  ex- 
tended through  the  moil  delightful  part  of  the 
temperate  zone ;  their  foil  is,  in  general,  re- 
markably fertile,  and  all  their  produdlions, 
v/hether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  moft  perfed: 
in  their  kind.  They  have  all  a  communication 
either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  y/ith  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  are  v/atered  by  fuch 
rivers  as  not  only  enrich  them,  but  may  be- 
come fubfervient  to  commerce.  The  number 
of  Spaniards  fettled  in  thofe  vail  countries,  is 
indeed  extremely  fmall.  They  may  be  faid  to 
have  fubdued,  rather  than  to  have  occupied 
them.  But  if  the  population  in  their  ancient 
eilabliihments  in  America  iliall  continue  to  in- 
creafe,  they  may  gradually  fpread  over  thofe 
provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting,  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  take  full  pof- 
feflion. 

S  3  One 


Rich  mines. 
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^  vn^  One  circumflance  may  contribute  to  the 
fpeedy  population  of  fome  diftri6ls.  Very 
rich  mines  both  of  gpld  and  filver  have  been 
difcovered  in  many  of  the  regions  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Wherever  thefe  are  opened,  and 
worked  with  fuccefs,  a  multitude  of  people 
refort.  In  order  to  fupply  them  with  the  ne-  | 
cefTaries  of  life,  cultivation  mufl  be  increafed, 
artifans  of  various  kinds  muft  affemble,  and 
indullry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually 
difFufed.  Many  examples  of  this  have  oc- 
curred in  different  parts  of  America  fince  they 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
Populous  villages  and  large  towns  have  fud- 
denly  arifen  amidft  uninhabited  wilds  and 
mountains ;  and  the  working  of  mines,  though 
*  far  from  being  the  moil  proper  objefl  towards 
which  the  attention  of  an  infant  fociety  Ihould 
be  turned,  miay  become  the  means  both  of  pro- 
moting ufeful  a6livity,  and  of  augmenting  the 
A  recent  HumDcr  of  pcoplc.  A  reccnt  and  fingular 
Ihhluco-'  inftance  of  this  has  happened,  v/hich,  as  it  is 
''^'■y*  but  little  known  in  Europe,  and  may  be  pro- 

du6live  of  great  efFe6ls,  merits  attention.  The 
Spaniards  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora,  had  been  long  difturbed  by  the 
depredations  of  fome  fierce  tribes  of  Indians. 
In   the   year    1765,    the   incurfions   of  thofe 

favages 
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favages  became  fo  frequent,  amd  fo  deftrudive,  ®  ^JJ  *^ 
that  the  Spaniih  inhabitants,  in  defpair,  ap- 
plied to  the  Marquis  de  Croix,  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  for  fuch  a  body  of  troops  as  might 
enable  them  to  drive  thofe  formidable  invaders 
from  their  places  of  retreat  in  the  mountains. 
But  the  treafury  of  Mexico  v/as  fo  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  vail  fums  drawn  from  it,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  late  war  againil  Great 
Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  them  no 
aid.  The  refpecl  due  to  his  virtues,  accom- 
plifhed  what  his  official  power  could  not  effecl. 
He  prevailed  v/ith  the  merchants  to  advance 
about  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  for  defray- 
ing the  expence  of  the  expedition.  The  war 
was  condu6ted  by  an  officer  of  abilitiesj  and 
after  being  protra6led  for  three  years,  chiefly 
by  the  difficulty  of  purfuing  the  fugitives  ove^ 
mountains  and  through  defiles  which  were  al- 
moil  impaffable,  it  terminated,  in  the  year 
5771,  in  the  final  fubmiffion  of  the  tribes, 
which  had  been  fo  long  the  obje6l  of  terror  t^ 
the  two  provinces.  In  the  courfe  of  this  fer- 
vice,  the  Spaniards  marched  through  countries 
into  which  they  feem  not  to  have  penetrated 
before  that  time,  and  difcovered  mines  of  fuch 
value,  as  was  allonifhing  even  to  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  riches  contained  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Nev/  World.     At  Cineguiila,, 

S  4  ia 
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in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they  entered  a  plain 
of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  they 
found  gold  in  grains,  at  the  depth  of  only 
fixteen  inches,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  fome  of 
them  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  fuch  quan- 
tities, that  in  a  iHort  time,  with  a  few  labourers, 
they  colleded  a  thoufand  marks  of  gold  in 
grains,  even  without  taking  time  to  waHi  the 
earth  that  had  been  dug,  which  appeared  to 
be  fo  rich,  that  perfons  of  fkill  computed  that 
it  might  yield  what  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
Probable  a  miliioH  of  pefos.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
this, '  177  I,  above  two  thoufand  perfons  were  fettled 

in  Cineguilla,  under  the  government  of  proper 
magidrates,  and  the  infpe6i:ion  of  feveral  ec- 
clefiailics.  As  feveral  other  mines,  not  infe- 
rior in  riches  to  that  of  Cineguilla,  have  been 
difcovered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa  ^',  it  is 
probable  that  thefe  neglefted  and  thinly  inha- 
bited provinces,  may  foon  become  as  populous 
and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spaniih  empire 
in  America. 

California         ^HE   pcninfula  of  California  on   the  other 

its  ftate,       £jg  q£  i-}^£  Vcrmilion  fea,  feems ,  to  have  been 

lefs  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the 

provinces  which  I   have  mentioned.     It  was 

k  See  NOTE   XXXVII, 
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difcovered  by  Cortes  in  the  year  1536  '.  During  ^  ^^  ^^ 
a  long  period  it  continued  to  be  lo  little  fre- 
quented, that  even  its  form  was  unknown. 
and  in  moft  charts  it  was  reprefented  as  an 
iQand,  not  as  a  peninfula  ""',  Though  the  cli- 
mate of  this  coiyitry,  if  v/e  may  judge  from 
its  fituation,  mufb  be  very  defirable ;  the  Spa- 
niards have  made  fmall  progrefs  in  peopling  it. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  iafl  century,  the 
Jefuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this 
negle6led  province,  and  in  civilizing  its  rude 
inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  domi-. 
nion  over  it  as  complete  as  that  which  they 
poffefled  in  their  millions  in  Paraguay,  and 
they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  fam.e 
policy,  and  to  govern  the  natives  by  the  fame 
maxims.  In  order  to  prevent  the  court  of 
Spain  from  conceiving  any  jealoufy  of  their 
defigns  and  operations,  they  feem  fludioufly  to 
have  depreciated  the  country,  by  reprefenting 
the  climate  as  fo  difagreeable  and  unwhole- 
fome,  and  the  foil  as  fo  barren,  that  nothing 
but  a  zealous  defire  of  converting  the  natives, 
could  have  induced  them  to  fettle  there  % 
Several  public-fpirited  citizens  endeavoured  to 
undeceive  their  fovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a 

»  Book  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  453.       "  See  N  O  T  E  XXXVIIL 
*  VenegaSi  Hift,  of  California,  i.  26. 

better 
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and  proba- 
bility of  its 
improvijig. 


better  view  of  California  s  but  in  vain.  At 
length,  on  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from 
the  Spanifh  dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid^ 
as  prone  at  that  juncture  to  fufpe6t  the  purity 
of  the  Order's  intentions,  as  formerly  to  con- 
fide in  them  with  implicit,  trufl,  appointed 
Don  Jofeph  Galvez,  whofe  abilities  have  fince 
raifed  him  to  the  high  rank  of  minifler  for  the 
Indies,  to  vifit  that  peninfula.  His  account 
of  the  country  was  favourable ;  he  found  the 
pearl  filhery  on  its  coafls  to  be  valuable,  and 
difcovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  promifing 
appearance  <'.  From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  popu- 
lation of  thefe  provinces  fhali  increafe  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  fuppofed,  California 
may,  by  degrees,  receive  from  them  fuch  a 
recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to  be  no  longer 
reckoned  among  the  defolate  and  ufelefs  dif- 
tridbs  of  the  Spanifh  empire. 


Yucatan 
and  Hondu- 
rasr 


Ont  the  eafl  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Hon- 
duras are  comprehended  in  the  government  of 
New  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  Thefe  large  provinces,  ftretching 
from   the   Bay  of  Campeachy   beyond  Cape 


^Lorenzano,  349,  350. 
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Gracias  a  Dios^  do  not,  like  the  other  terri-  ;^^j^^^ 
tories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  *— > — -* 
value  either  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  or 
the  richnefs  of  their  mines,  but  they  produce 
in  greater  abundance,  than  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica, the  logwood  tree,  which,  in  dying  fome 
colours,  is  fo  far  preferable  to  any  other  mate- 
rial, that  the  confumption  of  it  in  Europe  is 
confiderable,  and  it  has  become  an  article  in 
commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long 
period,  no  European  nation  intruded  upon  the 
Spaniards  in  thofe  provinces,  or  attempted  to 
obtain  any  fliare  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But 
after  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica  by  the  Englilli, 
it  foon  appeared  what  a  formidable  rival  was 
now  feated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  territories.  One  of  the  firfl  objeds  which 
tempted  the  Englifh,  v/as  the  great  profit 
arifmg  from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the  facility 
of  wrefting  fome  portion  of  it  from  the  Spa- 
niards. Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica  made  Their  de- 
the  firfl:  attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  fouth-  *^'''"^' 
eaft  promontory  of  Yucatan,  and  by  cutting 
logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic. 
When  moll  of  the  trees  near  the  coaft  in  that 
place  were  felled,  they  removed  to  the  illand 
of  Trill,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy ;  and  in 
later  times,  their  principal  flation  has  been  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarmed 

at* 
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BOOK     at  i^i^is  encroachment,  endeavoured   by  nego-  ~ 

u  -^ — >  elation,  remonfirances,  and  open  force,  to 
prevent  the  Englifli  from  obtaining  any  footing 
on  that  part  of  the  American  continent.  But 
after  fcruggling  againft  it  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, the  difafters  of  laft  war  extorted  from  the 
court  of  Madrid  a  reluctant  confent  to  tolerate 
-this  fettlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its 
territories  p.  The  pain  which  this  humbling 
concelTion  cccafioned,  feems  to  have  prompted 
the  Spaniards  to  devife  a  method  of  rendering 
it  of  little  confequence,  more  effectual  than 
all  the  efforts  of  nep-ociation  or  violence.  The 
logwood  produced  on  the  wefl  coail  of  Yuca- 
tan, v/here  the  foil  is  drier,  is  in  quality  far 
fuperior  to  that  which  grows   on   the  marfhy   | 

aad revival,  grounds  whcre  the  Englifh  are  fettled.  By 
encouraging  the  cutting  of  this,  and  permit- 
ting the  importation  of  it  into  Spain  without 
paying  any  duty  ^,  fach  vigour  has.  been  given 
to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  logwood 
which  the  Englifn  bring  to  market  has  funk 
fo  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  has  gradually  declined''  fince  it 
obtained  a  legal  fanction  i  and,  it  is  probable^ 

P  Treaty  of  Paris,  Art.  xviii. 

'i  Real  Cedula,  Campoinanes,  iii.   145. 

'■See  NOTE   XXXIX. 
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will  foon  be  finally  abandoned.     In  that  event,    book 
Yucatan  and  Honduras  will  become  poirefllons  ^ — sr-^ 
of  confiderable  importance  to  Spain. 

Still  farther  eafl  than  Honduras  He  the  two  Cofta  RiVa 
provinces  of  Cofta  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  gJa. 
likewife  belong  to  the  vice-royalty  of  New 
Soain  ;  but  both  have  been  fo  much  nee-ledled 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  apparently  of  fuch 
fmall  value,  that  they  merit  no  particular  at- 
tention. 

The  moft  imiportant  province  depending  on  chiiu 
the  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  is  Chili.  Theliicas 
had  eilabliihed  their  dominion  in  fome  of  its 
northern  diftridls ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  its  gallant  and  high-fpirited  in- 
habitants maintained  their  independence.  The 
Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its  opulence, 
early  attempted  the  conquefl  of  it  under  Diego 
Almagro ;  and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia  refumed  the  defisn.  Both  met  with 
fierce  oppofition.  The  former  relinquifhed  the 
enterprize  in  the  manner  which  I  have  men- 
tioned '.  The  latter,  after  having  given  many 
dilplays,  both  of  courage  and  military  ikill, 
was  cut  oft,  together  with  a  confiderable  body 

^  Book  vi,  p.  71,  &c. 
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i— ,-^^-,,^  Villagra,  Valdivia's  lieutenant,  by  his  jpirited 
condu6l,  checked  the  natives  in  their  career, 
and  faved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from 
deflruclion.  By  degrees,  all  the  champaign 
country  along  the  coaft  was  fubjeded  to  the 
Spaniih  dominion.  The  mountainous  country 
is  ftill  poffeffed  by  the  Puelches,  Araucos,  and. 
other  tribes  of  its  original  inhabitants,  formi- 
dable neighbours  to  the  Spaniards ;  with  whom, 
during  the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  maintain  almoft  perpetual  hof- 
tility,  fufpended  only  by  a  few  intervals  of 
infecure  peace, 

Excellence  That  part  of  Chill  then,  which  may  pro- 
mate'and  P^^ly  be  dccmcd  a  Spaniili  province,  is  a 
^^'-  narrow  diilridt,  extending  along  the  coafl  from 

the  defert  of  Atacamas  to  the  ifland  of  Chiloe, 
above  nine  hundred  miles.  Its  climate  is  the 
moft  delicious  in  the  New  World,  and  is 
hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the 
Torrid  Zone,  it  never  feels  the  extremity  of 
heat,  being  fcreened  on  the  call  by  the  Andes, 
and  refrefned  from  the  weft  by  cooling  fea- 
breezes.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  fo 
mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  it 
the  preference  to  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces 

in 
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in  their  native  country.     The  fertility  of  the    ^  ^  o  k 

foil  correfponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  cli-  < ^ — j 

mate,  and  is  wonderfully  acconnmodated  to 
European  produdlions.  The  moft  valuable 
of  thefe,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in 
Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  native  to  the  coun- 
try. All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe 
attain  to  full  maturity  there.  The  animals 
of  our  hemifphere  not  only  multiply,  but  im- 
prove in  this  delightful  region.  The  horned 
cattle  are  of  larger  fize  than  thofe  of  Spain. 
Its  breed  of  horfes  furpafies,  both  in  beauty 
and  in  fpirit,  the  famous  Andalufian  race^ 
from  which  they  fprung.  Nor  has  Nature 
exhaufled  her  bounty  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  i  Ihe  has  ftored  its  bowels  with  riches. 
Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of  copper, 
and  of  lead,  have  been  difcovered  in  various 
parts  of  it. 

A  COUNTRY  diflinguiihed  by  fo  many  blef-  Caufeof  it$ 
fings,  we  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  gk?fed"'^by 
become  a  favourite  ilation  of  th^  Spaniards,  ^^^^^l^^" 
and   muft   have    been  cultivated   with  pecu- 
liar prediledion  and  care.     Inftead  of  this,   a 
great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.     In  all 
this  extent  of  country,    there  are  not  above 
eighty  thoufand  white  inhabitants,  and  about 
three   times    that    number   of   negroes    and 

people 
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^  vH  '^  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  moil:  fertile  foil 
c— -v- — y  in  America  lies  uncultivated^  and  fome  of  its 
mod  promifing  mines  remain  unwrought. 
Strange  as  this  neglecl  of  the  Spaniards  to 
avail  themfelves  of  advantages^  which  feem.ed 
to  court  their  acceptance,  m.ay  appear,  the 
caules  c^  it  can  be  traced.  The  only  inter- 
courfe  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the  South 
Sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by 
the  annual  fleet  to  Porto-beilo.  All  the  pro- 
duce of  thefe  colonies  were  ihipped  in  the 
ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama^ 
and  carried  from  thence  acrofs  the  ifthmus. 
All  the  commodities  which  they  received  from 
the  mother- country,  were  conveyed  from  Pa- 
nama to  the  fame  harbours.  Thus  both  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Chili  pafTed  through 
the  hands  of  merchants  fettled  in  Peru.  Thefe 
Juad  of  courfe  a  profit  on  each ;  and  in  both 
tranfa6tions  the  Chilefe  felt  their  own  fubordi- 
nation ;  and  having  no  direct  intercourfe  with 
the  parent  ftate,  they  depended  upon  another 
province  for  the  difpofal  of  their  productions, 
as  well  as  for  the  fupply  of  their  wants.  Under 
fuch  difcouragements,  population  could  not 
increafe,    and    induflry   v/as   deftitute   of  one 

Profpeft  of  chief  incitement.     But  now  that  Spain,  fipm 

its  improve-  .  ,  .  ,  -  , 

ir.ent.'         motivcs  which  I   mall  mention  hereafter,  ha* 

adopted    a    new  fyfrem,    and    carries   on  her 

-  '  '  3  commerce 
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tommerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea,    ^?,,?^ 
by  Ihips  which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  dired  < — -v— ^ 
intercourfe  is  opened  between  Chili  and  the 
Mother-country;     The  goldj  the  filver,    and 
the  other  comnaodities  of  the  province  will  be 
exchanged  in  its  own  harbours  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe.     Chili  may  fpeedily  rife 
into  that  importance  among  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  natural  ad- 
vantages.      It   may   become   the   granary   of 
Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean  J    it  may  fupply  them  with  wine,  with 
cattle>    with  horfes^    with  hempj    and  many 
other  articled  for  which  they  now  depend  upon 
Europe.     Though  the  new  fyftem  has  been 
cftablifhed  only  a  few  years,  thofe  effedls  of  it 
begin  already  to  be  obferved  \     If  it  fhall  bt 
adhered  to  with  any  fleadinefs  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, one  may  venture  to  foretell  that  popu« 
lation,  induflry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in 
this  province  with  rapid  progrefs. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  P;"^'"<;«* 

,  ^  of  Tucu- 

Tucuman  and  Rio  de   la   Plata,    border  on  ^^^  and 
Ghili>  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  Vice-  Pkra. 
royalty  of  Peru.     Thefe  regions  of  immenfe 
extent  ftretch  in  length  from  north  to  fouth 

t  Campomanes,  iL  157, 
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^  2.9  ^  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth 
* — V—*  mort  than  a  thouland.  This  country,  which 
an'd'VouJh-  ^s  larger  than  mod  European  kingdoms,  na- 
&on^^^^'  rurally  forms  itfelf  into  two  great  dlvifionsj 
one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends 
Paraguay,  the  famous  mifTions  of  the  Jefuits, 
and  feveral  other  diftridls.  But  as  difputes 
have  long  fubfiiled  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  concerning  its  boundaries, 
which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  foon  finally 
afcertainedi  either  amicably,  or  by  the  deci- 
fion  of  the  fword,  I  chufe  to  referve  my  account 
of  this  northern  divifion,  until  I  enter  upon 
the  hiftory  of  Portuguefe  America^  -with  which 
it  is  intimately  conne6tedi  and,  in  relating  it, 
I  fhall  be  able  from  authentic  materials,  fup- 
.  plied  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give  a 
full  and  accurate  defcription  of  the  operations 
'  and  views  of  the  Jefuits,  in  rearing  that  lingu- 
lar fabric  of  policy  in  AiTierica,  which  has 
drawn  lb  much  attention,  and  has  been  fo  im-  | 
perfedlly  underflood.  The  latter  divifion  of 
the  province  contains  the  governments  of  Tu- 
cuman  and  Buenos- Ayres,  and  to  thefe  I  iliali 
at  prefent  confine  my  obfervations, 

view  of  the       '^^^  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  i 
uiter.         t)y  ^\^Q  j-iygj.  j)g  1^  Plata,  and  though  a  iucQt(- 

fion 
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fion  of  cruel  difafbers  befel  them  in  their  early    ^?,?^ 

V  1 !« 

attempts  to  eflablifh  their  dominion  in  it,  they 
were  encouraged  to  perfift  in  the  defign,  at 
firft  by  the  hopes  of  difcovering  mines  in  the 
interior  country,  and  afterwards  by  the  necef- 
fity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
Other  nation  from  fettling  there^  and  pene- 
trating by  this  route  into  their  rich  pOiTefiions 
in  Peru.  But  except  Buenos- Ayres,  they  have 
made  no  fettlement  of  any  confequence  in  all 
the  vaft  fpace  which  I  have  mentioned.  There 
are,  indeed,  fcattered  over  it,  a  few  places  on 
which  they  have  beftowed  the  name  of  townsj 
and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  add 
fome  dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bifhopricsj 
but  they  are  no  better  than  paltry  villages^ 
each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants* 
One  circumftance,  however,  which  v/as  not 
originally  forefeen,  has  contributed  to  render 
this  diftrid,  though  thinly  peopled,  of  confi- 
derable  importance.  The  province  of  Tucu- 
man,  together  with  the  country  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Plata,  inftead  of  being  covered  with 
wood  like  other  parts  of  America,  forms  one 
vaft  open  plain,  almoft  without  a  tree.  The 
foil  is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered  by  many 
ftreams  defcending  from  the  Andes,  and 
clothed  in  perpetual  verdure.  In  this  rich 
pafturage,  the  horfes  and  cattle  imported  by 

T  2  the 
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the  Spaniards  from  Europe  have  multiplied  tO 
a  degree  which  almoft  exceeds  belief.  This 
has  enabled  the  inhabitants  not  only  to  open 
a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  fupplying  it 
with  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  but  to  carry 
on  a  commerce  no  lefs  beneficial,  by  the  ex- 
portation of  hides  to  Europe.  From  both  the 
colony  has  derived  great  advantages.  But  its 
commodious  fituation  for  carrying  on  contra- 
band trade,  has  been  the  chief  fource  of  its 
profperity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid  ad- 
hered to  its  ancient  fyflem,  with  refpe6t  to  its 
communication  with  America,  the  river  de  la 
Plata  layfo  much  out  of  the  courfe  of  Spanilh 
navigation,  that  interlopers,  almoft  -  without 
any  rifque  of  being  either  obferved  or  ob- 
ftruded,  could  pour  in  European  manufac^ 
tures  in  fuch.  quantities,  that-  thefe,  not  only 
fupplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were 
conveyed  into  all  the  eaftern  diftridls  of  Peru* 
When  the  Portuguefe  in-Brafil  extended  their 
fettlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a 
new  channel  was  opened,  by  which  prohibited 
commodities  flowed ;  into  the  Span ifh  territo- 
ries, with:  ftill  more  facility^  and  in  greater 
abundance*  This  illegal  traffic,  however  de- 
trimental to  the  parent  ftate,  contributed  to 
the  increafe  of  the  fettlement,  which  had  the 
immediate  benefit  of  it,   and  Buenos  Ayres 

became 
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became    gradually   a    populous   and  opulent    ^yj?^ 
town.     What  may  be  the  effed  of  the  altera-  <- — ^,— ^ 
tion  lately  made  in   the  government  of  this 
colony,  the  nature  of  which  fhall  be  defcribed 
in  the  fubfequent  Book,  cannot  hitherto  be 
known. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  otbertcm- 
New  World,  the  iflands  excepted,  of  whofe  s^ab." 
difcovery  and  redu6tion  I  have  formerly  given 
an  account,  are  comprehended  under  two  great 
divifions ;  the  former  denominated  the  king- 
dom Tierra  Firme,  the  provinces  of  which 
ftretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  eaftern 
frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco ;  the  latter,  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada,  fituated  in  the  interior  country. 
With  a  fhort  view  of  thefe  I  fhall  clofe  this 
part  of  my  work. 

To  the  eaft  of  Veragua,  the  laft  province 
fubje6l  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien.  Though  it  was  in  this  Dsrien. 
part  of  the  continent  that  the  Spaniards  firft 
began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  no 
confiderable  progrefs  in  peopling  it.  As  the 
country  is  extremely  mountainous,  deluged 
with  rain  during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  re- 
Itiarkably  unheal thful,  and  contains  no  mines 

T  3  pf 
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^  vf?  ^  ^^  great  value,  the  Spaniards  would  probably 
w— ^--^  have  abandonded  it  altogether,  if  they  had  not 
been  allured  to  continue  by  the  excellence  of 
the  harbour  of  Porto- beilo  on  the  one  fea,  and 
that  of  Pananaa  on  the  other.  Thefe  have 
been  called  the  keys  to  the  communication 
between  the  north  and  fouth  fea,  between  Spain 
and  her  moil  valuable  colonies.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  advantage,  Panama  has  become 
a  confiderable  and  thriving  town.  The  pecu- 
liar noxioufnefs  of  its  climate  has  prevented 
Porto-bello  from  increaiing  in  the  fame  pro^ 
portion.  As  the  intercourfe  with  the  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on 
by  another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both 
Porto- bello  and  Panama  will  decline,  when  no 
longer  nourifhed  and  enriched  by  that  com- 
merce to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their 
profperity;^  and  even  their  exiftence^ 

cartbagena  The  provinccs  of  Carthagcna  and  Santa 
Maftha?'*  Martha  fhretch  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifthmus 
*of  Darien,  The  country  ftill  continues  moun- 
tainous, but  its  vallies  begin  to  expand,  are 
well  watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro  d_e 
Heredia  fubje^led  this  part  of  America  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1532,  It  i^ 
thinly  peopled, .  and  of  courfe  ill  cultivated.  It 
produces,  however^  a  variety  gf  valuable  drugSj, 
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and  Tome  precious  flones,  particularly  erne-  book 
raids.  But  its  chief  importance  is  derived 
from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  the  fafeft, 
and  bell  fortified  of  any  in  the  American  do- 
minions of  Soain.  In  a  fituation  fo  favour- 
able^  commerce  loon  began  to  flourifh.  As 
early  as  the  year  1544,  it  feems  to  have  been 
a  town  of  fome  note.  But  when  Carthagena 
was  chofen  as  the  port  in  which  the  galeons 
fhould  firft  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from 
Europe,  and  to  which  they  were  direded  to 
return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  voyage 
homeward,  the  commerce  of  its  inhabitants 
was  fo  much  favoured  by  this  arrangement, 
that  it  foon  became  one  of  the  mofl  populous, 
opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in  America, 
There  is,  however,  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
it  has  reached  its  highefl  point  of  exaltation, 
and  that  it  will  be  fo  far  afFedled  by  the  change" 
in  the  Spanifh  fyilem  of  trade  with  America, 
which  has  withdrawn  from  it  the  defirable  vifits 
of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  leafb  a  temporary 
decline.  But  the  wealth  now  colieded  there, 
muft  find  or  create  employment  for  itfelf, 
and  may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  fome 
new  channel.  Its  harbour  is  fo  fafe,  and  fo 
conveniently  lituated  for  receiving  commodi- 
ties from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  fo 
long  accuftomed  to  convey  thefe  into  all  the 

T  4  adjacent 
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s  ^^  ^    adjacent  provinces,    that  it  is  probable  they 
<— jyT  'j  will  ftill  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Car- 

thagena  continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  inn- 

portance, 

Venezuela.        The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha 
on  the  ead,  was  firft  vifited  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda, 
in  the  year  1499"^  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their 
landing  there,  having  obferyed  fome  huts  in 
an  Indian  village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  to 
raife  them  above  the  ftasrnated  water  which 
covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bellow  upon  it 
the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by 
their  ufual  propenfity  to  find  a  refemblance, 
between  what  they  difcovered  in  America,  and 
the  objedls  which  were  familiar  to  them  in 
Europe.     They  made  fome  attempts  to  fettle 
there,  but  with  little  fuccefs.     The  final  re- 
duction of  the  province  was  accomplifhed  by 
means  very  different  from  thofe  to  which  Spain 
was  indebted  for  its  other  acquifitions  in  the 
New  World.      The  ambition  of  Charles  V. 
often  engaged  him  in  operations  of  fuch  variety 
and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  defray  the  expence  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.     Among  other  expedients  for 
lupplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he  had 

"  3ook  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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borrowed    large    fums   from    the    Velfers  of    ^yfl^ 
Augfburgh,    the   moil   opulent  merchants  at 
that  time  in  Europe.     By  way  of  retribution 
for  thefe,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a 
new  loan,  he  bellowed  upon  them  the  province 
of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an  hereditary  fief 
of  the  crown   of  Cailile,    on   condition  that 
within  a  limited  time  they  fhould  render  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  country,  and  eilabllfh  a 
colony  there.      Under  the  diredlion  of  fuck 
perfons,  it  might  have  been  expeded,  that  a 
fettlement  would  have  been  eflablifhed  on  max-*^ 
ims  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  better  calculated  to  encourage  fuch  ufefui 
induflry,  as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have 
known  to  be  the  only  certain  fource  of  prolpe- 
rity   and    opulence.     But   unfortunately  they 
committed  the  execution  of  their  plan  to  fome 
of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune  with  which  Ger- 
many abounded  in  the  iixteenth  century.   Thefc 
adventurers,    impatient  to  amafs  riches,  that 
they  might  fpeedily  abandon  a  flation  which 
they  foondifcovered  to  be  very  uncomfortable, 
inflead  of  planting  a  colony  in  order  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  the  country,  wandered  from 
diilridl  to  diilri6l  in  fearch  of  mines,  plunder- 
ing the  natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  op- 
prefTing  them  by  the  impofition  of  int,  lerable 
^afks.     In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years^  th  ir  ava- 
il rice 
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BOOK  rice  and  exadlions,  in  coinpariron  with  which 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  defo-^ 
lated  the  province  fo  completely,  that  it  could 
hardly  afford  them  lubfiftence,  and  the  Velfers 
relinquifhed  a  property,  from  which  the  in- 
confiderate  condu(^  of  their  agents  left  them 
no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage'*. 
When  the  wretched  remainder  of  the  Germans 
deferted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took 
poJOrelTion  of  it  5  but,  noiwithilanding  many  na- 
tural advantages,  it  is  one  of  their  moft  iaa- 
guiihing  and  unprodudive  fettlements. 

csraccasan^       The  provinc€s  oi  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are 


itiUaijaa. 


the  laft  of  tliQ  Spaniili  territories  on  this  coaft ; 
but  in  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the 
mercantile  company,  in  whi-ch  an  exclufive 
right  of  trade  with  them  has  been  vefted,  I 
ihall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  confider  their 
ftat^  and  productions. 

Ksw  kir.'-=  '^^^  l^Qw  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an 
jomotGra.  jQJand  countiy  of  vafl  extent.  This  important 
addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain 
about,  the  year  1536,  by  Sebaftian  de  BenaU 
cazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quefada,  two 
of  the  braveft  and  moft  accompliilied  officers 

"  X^Ivedo  y  Bagnos  Hifl,  de  Venezuela,  p.  11,  &c. 
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einployed  in  the  conqueft  of  America.  The 
former,  who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Quito, 
attacked  it  from  the  ibuth ;  the  latter  made  hi$ 
invafion  from  Santa  Martha  on  the  north.  As 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  far- 
ther advanced  in  improvement,  than  any  people 
in  America  but  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  % 
they  defended  themfeives  with  great  refolution 
and  good  condu6l.  The  abilities  and  perfe- 
verance  of  Benalcazar  and  Quefada  furmounted 
all  oppolition,  though  not  without  encounter- 
ing  many  dangers,  and  reduced  the  country  into 
the  form  of  a  Spanilh  province* 


The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  fo  faif 
elevated  above  the  leVel  of  thefea,  that  though 
it  approaches  almoft  to  the  equator,  the  cli- 
mate is  remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility 
of  its  vallies  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richeft 
diftridls  in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds 
yield  gold  and  precious  ftones  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
that  this  gold  is  found ;  it  is  mingled  with  the 
foil  near  the  furface,  and  feparated  from  it  by 
r<epeated  wafhing  with  water.  This  operation 
is  carried  on  w^holly  by  negro  llaves ;  for  though 
the  chill  fubterranean  air  has  been  difcovered, 

'^  Bookiy.  vpl.  ii.  p.  J  41,  &c. 
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BOOK  \yy  experience,  to  be  fo  fatal  to  them,  that  they 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  deep  filver  mines, 
they  are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other 
fpecies  of  labour  than  Indians.  As  the  natives 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt 
from  that  fervice,  which  has  wafted  their  race 
fo  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America,  it  is  re- 
markably populous.  Some  diftrifts  yield  gold 
with  a  profufion  no  lefs  wonderful  than  that  in 
the  vale  of  Cineguiila,  which  I  have  formerly 
mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  In  large  pe- 
pitasy  or  grains,  which  manifeft  the  abundance 
in  which  it  is  produced.  On  a  rifing  ground 
near  Pamplona,  fingle  labourers  have  colleded  in 
a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thoufand  pe- 
fos  ^.  A  late  governor  of  Santa Fe  brought  with 
bim  to  Spain  a  lump  of  virgin  gold,  eftimated 
to  be  worth  feven  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
flerling.  This,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largeft 
and  fineft  fpecimen  ever  found  in  the  New 
World,  is  now  depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet 
of  Madrid.  But  without  founding  any  cal- 
culation on  what  is  rare  and  extraordinary,  the 
value  of  the  gold  ufually  colledled  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan 
and  Cho,co,  is  of  confiderable  amount.  Its 
towns  are  populous    and    flourifhing.      The 

-'  Piedrahita  HiH.  4el  N,  Reyno,  p.  481,  MS.  penes  me. 

number 
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number  of  inhabitants  in  alnnoft  every  part  of  ^  ^r?  ^ 
the  country  daily  increafes.  Cultivation  and  » — y— f 
induilry  of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encou- 
raged, and  to  profper.  A  confiderable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  and  other  commodities,  being  con- 
veyed down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magdalen  to 
that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the  New  King- 
dom of  Granada  has  a  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco  5  but  the  country 
which  flretches  along  its  banks  towards  the 
eafl,  is  little  known,  and  imperfe6lly  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards. 
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FTER  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spa-    book 
niards  in  their  difcoveries  and  conquefls  ^^^^^   , 
during  more  than  half  a  century,  I  have  con-  view  of  the 
ducted  them  to  that  period  when  their  authority  uad?oTthe 
was  eflablifhed  over  ahTioft:  all  the  vaft  regions  ioni«.  *'°" 
in  the  New  World  ftili  fubject  to  their  domi- 
nion.     The  efFe6l  of  their  fettlements  upon 
the  countries  of  which  they  took  pofTeflion,  the 
maxims  which  they  adopted  in  forming,  their 
new  colonies,  the  interior  flru6lure  and  policy 
of  thefe,  together  with  the  influence  of  their 
progreflive  improvement  upon  the  parent  flate, 
and  upon  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  na- 
j5  tions^ 
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^  ^j^  ^    tions^  are  the  objects  to  which  we  now  turn  otif 
^■^tf^-^  attention. 

JionTA".         The  firfl:  vifible  cohfequence  of  the  efta- 
merica  the    blifliHlents  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  Annericai 

firftefteftof  ...  .  .  . 

th&au         was  the  diminution  of  the  ancient  inhabitantSi 
to  a  degree  equally  aftonilhing  and  deplorable. 
I  have  already,  on  different  occafions,  men- 
tioned the  difaftrous  influence  under  which  the 
€onne6tion  of  the  Americans  with  the  people 
of  our  hemifphere  commenced,    both  in  the 
iflands^  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent^ 
and  have  touched  upon  various  caufes  of  their 
rapid  conflimption.     Wherever  the  inhabitants 
of  America  had  refolution  to  take  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberty  and  rights,   many  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  unequal  contefb,  and  were  cut  off 
by  their  fierce  invaders.     But  the  greatefl  de- 
folation  was  followed  after  the  fword  was  fheath- 
ed,  and  the  conquerors  were  fettled  in  tran- 
thish!^he     quillity.     It  was  in  the  iflands,  and  in  thofe 
ifiands,and    provinccs  of  the  continent  which  flretch  from 
thTcondV    the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the  confines  of  Mexico, 
"^"'*  that  .the  fatal  effedls  of  the  Spanifli  dominion 

were  firft  and  moll  fenfibly  felt.  All  thefe  were 
occupied  either  by  wandering  tribes  of  hunters, 
or  by  fuch  as  had  made  but  fmall  progrefs  in 
cultivation  and   induftrv.     When   they  were 

compelled 
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compelled  by  their  new  mafters  to  take  up  a  ^  vi?i^ 
fixed  refidence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  labours  ^-— v — -» 
when  taflcs  v/ere  impofed  upon  them  difpropor- 
tioned  to  their  fbrength,  and  were  exacted  with 
unrelenting  feverity,  they  poflefled  not  vigour 
either  of  mind  or  of  body  to  fuftain  this  unufual 
load  of  oppreflion.  Dejection  and  defpair  drove 
many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue 
and  famine  deftroyed  more.  In  all  thofe  ex- 
tenfive  regions,  the  original  race  of  inhabitants 
wafted  away;  in  fome  it  was  totally  extin- 
guilhed.  In  Mexico,  where  a  powerful  and 
martial  people  diftinguiftied  their  oppofition  to 
the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of  courage  worthy  of 
a  better  fate,  great  numibers  fell  in  the  field ; 
and  there,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  ftill  greater 
numbers  perifned  under  the  hardfhips  of  at- 
tending the  Spanifh  armies  in  their  various  ex- 
peditions and  civil  wars,  worn  out  with  the  in- 
ceffant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provi- 
fions,  and  military  itores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spa-  in  ^evir 
niards  were  fo  deftru6live  to  the  people  of  Mex-  Peru. 
ico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconfiderate  policy  with 
which  they  eftabliihed  their  new  fettlements. 
The  form.er  were  tem.porary  calamities,  fatal 
to  individuals ;  the  latter  was  a  permanent  evil, 
which,  with  gradual  confumption,  wafted  the 

Vol.  III.  U  nation. 
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^viu^  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico  anci 
Peru  were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  each 
was  eager  to  obtain  a  diflridl,  from  which  he 
might  expe6l  an  inftantaneous  recompence  for 
all  his  fervices.  Soldiers  accuflomed  to  the 
careleffnefs  and  difTipation  of  a  military  life, 
had  neither  induftry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of 
regular  cultivation,  nor  patience  to  wait  for  its 
flow,  but  certain  returns.  Inftead  of  fettling 
in  the  valiies  occupied  by  the  natives,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  would  have  amply  re- 
warded the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they  chofe 
to  fix  their  ftations  in  fome  of  the  mountainous 
regions,  frequent  both  in  New  Spain  and  in 
Peru.  To  fearch  for  mines  of  gold  and  filver, 
was  the  chief  obje£t  of  their  activity.  The  vaft 
profpe6ls  which  this  opens,  and  the  alluring 
hopes  which  it  continually  prefents,  correfpond 
wonderfully  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  and 
adventure  that  animated  the  firil  emigrants  to 
America  in  every  part  of  their  condud.  In 
order  to  pulh  forward  thofe  favourite  projedts, 
fo  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  fervice  of 
the  natives  became  indifpenfably  requifite. 
They  were,  accordingly,  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  habitations  in  the  plains,  and 
driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains.  This  fud- 
den  tranfition  from  the  fultry  climate  of  the 
valiies,  to  the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to 

high 
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iiigh  lands  in  the  torrid  zone ;  the  fatigue  of  ^y^^^ 
exorbitant  labour,  fcanty  or  unwholefome  nou-  <-  ■y—J 
rilhment,  and  the  defpondency  occafioned  by 
a  fpccies  of  opprefTion  to  which  they  were  not 
accuftomed^  and  of  which  they  faw  no  end,  af- 
fecled  them  nearly  as  much  as  their  lefs  induf- 
trious  countrymen  in  the  iflands.  They  funk 
tinder  the  united  prelTure  of  thofe  calamities j 
and  m.elted  away  with  almioft  equal  rapidity  *. 
In  confequehce  of  this,  together  with  the  in- 
trodu6lion  of  the  fmall-pox,  a  malady  un- 
known in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the 
natives  %  the  number  of  people  both  in  Spain 
and  Peru  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  iii  a  few 
years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  population 
appeared  almoll  incredible  ^ 

Such  are  the  moft  coilfiderable  events  and  Not  the  re- 
caufes,  which,    by  their  combined  operation,  fyftemof 
contributed  to  depopulate  America.     Without  ^°^'^^* 
attending  to.thefe,  many  authors,  afloniflied  at 
the  fuddennefs  of  the  defolation,  have  afcribed 
this  unexampled  event  to  a  fyftem  of  policy  no 
lefs  profound  than  atrocious.     The  Spaniards, 
as  they  pretend,  confcious  of  their  own  inability 
to  occupy  the  vafl  regions  v/hich  they  had  dif- 

*  Torquemada,  i.  613.  '^  B*  Diaz,  c.  124,     Her- 

rera,   dec.   2.    lib.  x.  c»  4.     tJlloa  Entreten,  206. 
^  Torquem.  Sis-  6^z,  643.     See  NOTE    XL. 
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^vf^^    covered,    and   forefeeing   the  impofTibility  of 

V  XXi  • 

maintaining  their  authority  over  a  people  in- 
finitely fuperior  to  themfelves  in  number,  in., 
order  to  preferve  America,  refolved  to  exter- 
minate the  inhabitants^  and  by  converting  a 
great  part  of  the  country  into  a  defart,  endea-' 
voured  to  fecure  their  own  dominion  over  it  *". 
But  nations  feldom  extend  their  views  to  ob- 
jeds  fo  remote,  or  lay  their  plans  fo  deep ;  andV 
for  the  honour  of  humanity,  we  may  obferve, 
that  no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  fuch  an 
execrable  fcheme.  The  Spanifh  monarchs,  far 
from  ailing  upon  any  fuch  fyflem  of  deflruc- 
tion,  were  uniformly  folicitous  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  new  fubjeds*  With  Ifabella, 
zeal  for  propagating  the  chrillian  faith,  together 
with  the  defire  of  communicating  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  and  the  confolations  of  religion 
to  people  deftitute  of  fpiritual  light,  were  more 
than  oflenfible  motives  for  encouraging  Co- 
lumbus to  attempt  his  difcoveries.  Upon  his 
fuccefs,  fhe  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious  pur- 
pofe,  and  manifefted  the  mofl  tender  concern 
to  fecure  not  only  religious  inftrudlion,  but 
mild  treatment,  to  that  inoffenfive  race  of  men 
fubjedled  to  her  crown**.  Her  fuccefTors  adopt- 
ed the  fame  ideas  5  and,  on  many  occafions, 

<^  See  NOTE  XLT.  ^  See  NOTE  XLII. 
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y/hich  I  have  mentioned,  their  authority  was  ^  ^^  ^ 
interpofed  in  the  mofl  vigorous  exertions,  to 
prote6l  the  people  of  America  from  the  op- 
preflion  of  their  Spanifh  fubjecls.  Their  regu- 
lations for  this  purpofe  were  numerous,  and 
often  repeated.  They  were  framed  with  wif- 
dom,  and  di6tated  by  humanity.  After  their 
poflefTions  in  the  New  World  became  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  as  might  have  excited  fome  apprehen- 
fions  of  difiaculty  in  retaining  their  dominion 
over  them,  the  fpirit  of  their  regulations  was  ^ 
as  mild  as  when  their  fettlements  were  confined 
to  the  iflands  alone.  Their  folicitude  to  pro- 
te6t  the  Indians  feems  rather  to  have  augmented 
as  their  acquifitions  increafed  3  and  from  ar- 
dour to  accomplifh  this,  they  enabled,  and  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  the  execution  of  laws, 
which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one  of 
their  colonies^  and  fpread  alarm  and  difaffec- 
tion  through  all  the  reft.  But  the  avarice  of 
individuals  was  too  violent  to  be  controuled  by 
the  authority  of  laws.  Rapacious  and  daring 
adventurers,  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment, little  accuftomed  to  the  reftraints 
of  military  difcipline  while  in  fervice,  and 
ftill  lefs  difpofed  to  refpefl  the  feeble  jurif- 
didlion  of  civil  power  in  an  infant  colony,  de- 
fpifed  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  iet  bounds 
to  their  exactions  and  tyranny.     The  parent 

U  3  flate. 
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ftate,  with  perfevering  attention,  ifiued  edi6ta 
to  prevent  the  opprefTion  of  the  Indians  5  the 
coionifls,  regardlefs  of  thefe,  or  trufting  to 
their  diilance  for  impunity,  continued  to  con- 
fider,  and  treat  them  as  flaves.  The  governors 
themfelves,  and  other  officers  employed  in  the 
colonies,  feveral  of  whom  were  as  indigent  and 
rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over  whom  they 
prefided,  were  too  apt  to  adopt  their  con- 
temptuous ideas  of  the  conquered  people; 
,  and,  inflead  of  checking,  encouraged  or  con- 
nived at  their  excefies.  The  defolation  of  the 
New  World  fhould  not  then  be  charged  on  the 
court  of  Spain,  or  be  confidered  as  the  efFe6t 
of  any  fyflem  of  policy  adopted  there.  It  ought 
to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  conquerors  and 
firil  planters  of  America,  who,  by  meafures 
no  lefs  inconiiderate  than  unjufl,  counteracted 
the  edi(5ls  of  their  fovereign,  and  have  brought 
difgrace  upon  their  country, 

norths ef.  WiTH  Hill  greater  injuflice,  have  many  au- 
gion.  ^  thors  reprefented  the  intolerating  fpirit  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the  caufe  of  ex- 
terminating the  Americans,  and  have  accufed 
the  Spaniih  ecclefiaftics  of  anim.ating  their 
countrymen  to  the  flaughter  of  that  innocent 
people,  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of  God.  But 
the    firft    miffionaries    who   vifited  America, 

though 
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thciii^h  weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men.    ^^^^ 
They  early  efpoufed  the  defence  of  the  natives,  v.,  ^^-m.,j 
and   vindicated   their  charader  from  the   af- 
perfions  of  their  conquerors,  who,   defcribing 
them  as  incapable  of  being  formed  to  the  of- 
fices of  civil  life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  contended,  that  they  were 
a  fubordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand 
of  nature  had  fet  the  mark  of  fervitude.     From 
the  accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  hu- 
mane and  perfevering  zeal  of  the  Spanifh  mif- 
fionaries,  in  proteding  the  helplefs  flock  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a  light 
which  refle6ls  luftre  upon  their  fundlion.    They 
were  miniflers  of  peace,  who  endeavoured  to 
wreft  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  opprefTors. 
To  their  powerful  interpofition,  the  Americans- 
were  indebted  for  every  regulation  tending  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  fate.     The  clergy, 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  regular  as  well  as 
fecular,  are  Hill  confidered  by  the  Indians  as 
their  natural  guardians,^  to  whom  they  have  re- 
courfe  under  the  hardihips  and  exa«3:ions  to 
which  they  are  too  often  expofed  ^. 

But,  notwithflanding  the  rapid   depopula-  Them.m- 
tlon  of  Am.erica,  a  very  confiderable  number  indranSmit 

remaining. 

'  See  NOTE   XLIII. 
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^viH  ^  of  the  native  race  fliil  remains  both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which  were 
not  expofed  to  the  firil  fury  of  the  Spanifh 
arms,  or  defolated  by  the  liril  efforts  of  their 
induilry,  fcill  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimala, 
Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightful 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which 
llretch  along  the  fouth-fea,  the  race  of  In- 
dians is  flill  num.erous.  Their  fettlements 
in  fom^e  places  are  fo  populous,  as  to  merit 
the  name  of  cities  \  In  the  three  audiences 
into  which  New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at 
lead:  two  millions  of  Indians  -,  a  pitiful  rem- 
nant, indeed,  of  its  ancient  population,  but 
fuch  as  flill  forms  a  body  of  people  fuperior  in 
number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  vaft  country^.  In  Peru  feveral  difcri61:s, 
particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  are  oc- 
cupied almoft  entirely  by  Indians.  In  other 
provinces,  they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  many  of  their  fettlements  pradife  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  fill  moft  of  the  inferior  fla^ 
tions  in  fociety.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  accuftomed  to  a  fixed 
refidence,  and  to  fome  decree  of  resiular  in- 
duflry,  lefs  violence  was  requifite  in  bringing 
them  to  fome  conformity  with  the  European 

f  See  NOTE    XLIV,  s  See  NOTE   XLV. 
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modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever  the  Spa-  ^  ^  ^^ 
niards  fettled  among  the  favage  tribes  of  Ame-  <^-.y— J 
rica,  their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them 
have  been  always  fruitlefs,  and  often  fatal  to 
the  natives.  Impatient  of  reftraint,  and  dif- 
daining  labour  as  a  mark  of  fervility,  they 
either  abandoned  their  original  feats,  and  fought 
for  independence  in  m^ountains  and  forefts  in- 
acceffible  to  their  opprefTors,  or  perifhed  when 
reduced  to  a  (late  repugnant  to  their  ancient 
ideas  and  habits.  In  the  diflridts  adjacent  to 
Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos-Ayres, 
the  defolation  is  more  general  than  even  in  thofe 
parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of  which  the  Spa- 
niards have  taken  moil  full  poiTeffion. 

But  the  eftablifhraents  of  the  Spaniards  in  General 
the  New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  in-  poiicVof^^ 
habitants,  were  made  at  a  period  when  that  ^^^'^ '"  ^^ 

*■    _  colonies, 

monarchy  was  capable  of  forming  them  to  bell 
advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty  king- 
doms, Spain  was  become  a  powerful  ftate,  equal 
to  fo  great  an  undertaking.  Its  monarchs, 
having  extended  their  prerogative  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  once  circumfcribed  the  reeal 
power  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  were 
hardly  fubjed  to  controul,  either  in  concerting 
or  in  executing  their  meafures.  In  every  wide 
extended  empire,  the  form  of  government  muH 
3  bo 
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BOOK  be  fimple,  and  the  fovereign  authority  fuch, 
i^—v-1-^  that  its  refolutions  may  be  taken  with  promp- 
titude, and  may  pervade  the  whole  with  fuf- 
ficient  force.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarchs,  when  they  were  called  to  deli- 
berate concerning  the  mode  of  eftablifhing  their 
dominion  overthe  moft  remote  provinces,  which 
had  ever  been  fubjedled  to  any  European  flate. 
In  this  deliberation,  they  felt  themfelves  undet 
no  conflitutional  reftraint,  and  that,  as  inde- 
pendent mailers  of  their  own  refolves,  they 
might  iflue  the  edicts  requifite  for  modelling 
the  government  of  the  new  colonies,  by  a  mere 
ad  of  prerogative. 

Early  Inter-  This  early  intcrpofition  of  the  Spanilh  crown^ 
the  regal  in  Order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its 
autnonty,  ^QiQf^jes^  ]s  a  peculiarity  which  dillinguifhes. 
their  progrefs  from  that  of  the  colonies  of  any 
other  European  nation.  When  the  Portuguefe, 
the  Englifb,  and  French,  took  pofieflion  of 
the  regions  in  America  which  they  now  oc^ 
cupy,  the  advantages  which  thefe  promifed  to 
yield  were  fo  remote  and  uncertain,  that  their 
colonies  were  fuffered  to  ftruggle  through  a 
hard  infancy,  almoft  without  guidance  or  pro- 
tedlion  from  the  parent  Hate.  But  gold  and 
filver,  the  firfl  produ6lions  of  theSpanifli  fettle- 
ments  in  the  New  World,  were  more  alluring, 

and 
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and  immediately  attradled  the  attention  of  their 
monarchs.  Though  they  had  contributed  little 
to  the  difcovery,  and  almoft  nothing  to  the 
conquefl  of  the  New  World,  they  inflantly  af- 
fumed  the  function  of  its  legiflators ;  and  ha- 
ving acquired  a  fpecies  of  dominion  formerly 
unknov/n,  they  formed  a  plan  for  exercifing  it, 
to  which  nothing  fimilar  occurs  in  the  hillory 
of  human  affairs. 
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The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanifli  ju-  ah  power 
rifprudence  with  refpedt  to  America,  is  to  veftedinthc 
confider  what  has  been  acquired  there  as  "°^"' 
vefted  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in  the  flate. 
By  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  on  which,  as 
its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  right, 
all  the  regions  that  had  been,  or  jOhould  be 
difcovered,  were  beilowed  as  a  free  gift  upon 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  They  and  their  fuc- 
ceiTors  were  uniformly  held  to  be  the  univerfal 
proprietors  of  the  vaft  territories,  which  the 
arms  of  their  fubjedls  conquered  in  the  New 
World.  From  them,  all  grants  of  land  there 
flowed,  and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The 
leaders  who  conducted  the  various  expeditions, 
the  governors  who  prefided  over  the  different 
colonies,  the  officers  of  juftice,  and  the  mini- 
flers  of  religion,  were  all  appointed  by  their 
authority,    and   removable  at   their  pleafure. 

The 
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^  vjii.^     ^^^  people  who  compofed  infant  fettlements 
were  intided  to  no  privileges  independent  of 
the  fovereign,  or  that  ferved  as  a  barrier  againft 
the  power  of  the  crown.     It  is  true,  that  when 
towns  were  built,  and  formed  into  bodies  cor-J 
porate,   the  citizens  were  pernnitted  to  eledl. 
their  own  magiflrates,  who  governed  them  byj 
laws  which  the  community  enadled.     Even  in, 
the  moix  defpotic  flates,  this  feeble  fpark  of, 
liberty  is  not  extinguifhed.     But  in  the  cities 
of  Spanifh  America,  this  jurifdidbion  is  merely 
municipal,  and  is  confined  to  the  regulation  of 
tjhdr  own  interior  comm.erce  and  police.     In 
whatever  relates  to  public  government,   and 
the  general  interefl,  the  will  of  the  fovereign 
is  law.     No  political  power  originates  from  the 
people.      All  centres  in  the  crown,  and  in  the 
officers  of  its  nomination. 


A]]  fhe  new 
dominions 
of  Spain  fub- 
jeftedtotwo 

Viceroys. 


When  the  conquefls  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America  were  completed,  their  monarchs,  in 
forming  the  plan  of  interior  policy  for  their 
new  dominions,  divided  them  into  two  im- 
menfe  governments,  one  fubje6t  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru. 
The  jurifdidion  of  the  former  extended  over 
all  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the 
northern  divinon  of  the  American  continent. 
Under  that  of  the  latter,  was  comprehended 

whatever 
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whatever  fhe  pofTefled  in  South  America,     This    ^  ^^^  ^ 
arrangement,  which,  from  the  beginning,  was  v^-y^.-^ 
attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  became 
intolerable  when  the  remote  provinces  of  each 
viceroyalty  began  to  improve  in  induflry  and 
population.     The  people  complained  of  their 
fubjedbion  to  a  fuperior,  whofe  place  of  refi- 
dence  was  fo  diftant,  or  fo  inacceflible,  as  al- 
nioil  excluded  them  from  any  intercourfe  with 
the  feat  of  government.    The  authority  of  the 
viceroy  over  difl:ri6ts  fo  far  removed  from  his 
own  eye  and  obfervation,  was  unavoidably  both 
feeble  and  ill  diredted.     As  a  remedy  for  thofe 
evils,  a  third  viceroyalty  has  been  eftablilhed 
in  the  prefent  century,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,'" 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
thejurifdidlion  of  which  extends  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  province  of 
Quito  ^.     Thofe  viceroys  not  only  reprefent  Tbeirpow- 
the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  but  poflefs  his 
regal  prerogatives  within  the  precincts  of  their 
own  governments,  in  their  utmofl  extent.    Like 
him,  they  exercife  fupreme  authority  in  every 
department  of  government,  civil,  military,  and 
criminal.   ^They  have  the  fole  right  of  nomi-^ 
nating  tlie  perfons  who  hold  many  offices  of* 
the  higheil  importance,  and  the  occafional  pri- 

*>  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  23,  255. 
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^vin^  vllege  of  fupplying  fuch  as  are  in  the  royal 
u.>>y-— .>  gift,  until  the  fucceflbr  appointed  by  the  king 
lliall  arrive.  The  external  pomp  of  their  go- 
vernment is  fuited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power* 
Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that 
at  Madrid,  with  horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfe- 
hold  regularly  eftablifhed,  numerous  attend- 
ants, and  enfigns  of  command,  difplaying  fuch 
magnificence,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance 
of  delegated  authority  \ 

Courts  of  But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  difcharge  in  per-* 

Audience,  .  I.  .  . 

fon  the  functions  of  a  fupreme  magiftrate  iri 
every  part  of  their  extenfive  jurifdi6tion,  they  | 
are  aided  in  their  government  by  officers  and 
tribunals  fimiilar  to  thofe  in  Spain.     The  con^ 
du6t  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and 
diftridls,  into  which-  the  Spanilh  dominions  in 
America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magi- 
flirates  of  various  orders  and  denominations  j 
fome  appointed   by  the  king,    others  by  the  J 
viceroy,  but  all  fubjed:  to  the  command  of  the 
latter^  and  amenable  to  his  jurifdidlicn.     The 
adminiftration  of  juftice  is  veiled  in  tribunals,, 
known  by  the  name  of  Audiences^   and  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in 
Spain.     Thefe  are  eleven  in  number,  anddif- 

*  Ulloa,  Voy.  i.  432,     Gage,  61. 
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penfe  juftice  to  as  many  diftricls,  into  which  book 
the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America  are  divided''.  t_.-^-'_f 
The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  Audi- 
ence is  various,  according  to  the  extent  and 
importance  of  their  jurifdi6tion.  The  flation 
is  no  lefs  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is 
commonly  filled  by  perfons  of  fuch  abilities 
and  merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  extrem^ely 
refpe6table.  Both  civil  and  criminal  caufes 
come  under  their  cognizance,  and  for  each  pe- 
culiar judges  are  fet  apart.  Though  it  is  only  ^^"'""J""^" 
in  the  moft  defpotic  governments,  that  the  fo- 
vereign  exercifes  in  perfon  the  formidable  pre- 
rogative of  adminiflering  juftice  to  his  fubjects, 
and  in  abfoiving,  or  condemning,  confults  no 
law  but  what  is  depofited  in  his  own  breaftj 
though,  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  ju- 
dicial authority  is  committed  to  magiftrates, 
vv^hofe  decifions  are  regulated  by  known  laws 
and  eftablilhed  forms,  the  Spanifh  viceroys 
have  often  attempted  to  intrude  themfelves 
into  the  feat  of  juftice,  and  with  an  ambi- 
tion which  their  diftance  from  the  controul 
of  a  fuperior,  rendered  bold,  have  afpired 
at  a  power  which  their  mafter  does  not  ven- 
ture to  alTume.  In  order  to  check  an  ufurp- 
ation  which  muft  have  annihilated  juftice  and 

k  See  NOTE    XLVI. 
2  fecuritjr 
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BOOK  fecurity  in  the  Spanlfh  colonies,  by  fubjcifting 
u^^^,_,»  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a 
lingle  man,  the  viceroys  have  been  prohibited, 
in  the  mod  explicit  terms,  by  repeated  laws, 
from  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  Audience,  or  from  delivering  an 
opinion,  or  giving  a  voice  with  refpedl  to  any 
point  litigated  before  them'.  In  fome parti- 
cular cafes,  in  which  any  queftion  of  civil  right 
is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations  of 
the  viceroy  may  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  the  court  of  Audience,  v^hich,  in  thofe  in- 
flances,  may  be  deemed  an  intermediate  power 
placed  between  him  and  the  people,  as  a  con- 
ftitutional  barrier  to  circumfcribe  his  jurifdic- 
tion.  But  as  legal  refbraints  on  a  perfon  who 
reprefents  the  fovereign,  and  is  clothed  with 
his  authority,  are  little  fuited  to  the  genius  of 
Spanifh  policy  -,  the  hefitation  and  referve  with 
which  it  confers  this  power  on  the  courts  of 
Audience,  are  remarkable.  They  may  advife, 
they  may  remonilrate,  but  in  the  event  of  a 
direct  collifion  between  their  opinion  and  the 
will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  determines  muft 
be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing  remains 
for  them,  but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king 

*  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xv.  1.  35,  38.  44.  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii. 
1.  36*  37- 
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And  the  Gouncil  of  the  Indies '";  But  to  be  in-  ^^j^j,^ 
titled  to  remonflrate^  and  inform  againil  a  per-  u-^v-^ 
fon,  before  whom  all  others  mult  be  filent,  and 
tamely  fiibmit  to  his  decreesj  iS  ^  privilege 
which  adds  dignity  tb  the  courts  of  Audience. 
This  is  farther  augmented  by  another  circum- 
ftance.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  without 
any  provifion  of  a  fucceiToi*  by  the  king,  the 
fupreme  power  is  vefted  in  the  court  of  Audi- 
ence refident  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty, 
and  the  fenior  judgcj  afTiiled  by  his  brethren, 
exercifes  all  the  functions  of  the  viceroy  while 
the  office  continues  vacant".  In  matters  which 
eome  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Audiences^ 
in  the  eourfe  of  their  ordinary  jurifdi6iion,  as 
courts  of  jufticej  their  fentences  are  final  in 
every  litigation  concerning  property  of  lefs  va- 
lue than  fix  thoufand  pefos  i  biit  when  the  fub- 
je(ft  in  difpute  exceeds  that  fum,  their  decifions 
are  fiibjedt  to  re  vie  w^  and  may  be  carried  by 
appeal  before  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  °. 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  mbfl:  confiderable  Coiincii  of 
in  the  monarchy  for  dignity  and  power,    is 
Vefted  the  fupreme  government  of  all  the  Spa- 
nifh  domindns  in  America.     It  was  firft  efta- 

™  Solorz.  De  jurelnd.  lib,  iv.  c.  3.  ii.  40^  41.     R^cop* 
lib.  ii.  tit.  XV.  1.  36.  lib.  iii.  ti^  iii.  1.  34,  lib.  v.  tit.  ix.  1.  i, 
"  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xv.  1.  57,  &c. 
*>  Recop.  lib.  V.  tit.  xiii.  1.  1,  &;c. 
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^^j^j^    bllfhed  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  year   1511,  ancJ 

«— V '  brought  into  a  more  perfe6t  form  by  Charles  V» 

Its  power,  in  the  year  1524.  Its  jurifdi6lion  extends  to 
every  department,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  commercial.  All  laws  and  ordinances 
relative  to  the  government  and  police  of  the 
colonies  originate  there,  and  muft  be  approved 
of  by  two-thirds  of  the  members,  before  they 
are  ifiued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  the 
offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is  referved  to 
the  crown,  are  conferred  in  this  council.  To 
it  each  perfon  employed  in  America,  from  the 
viceroy  downwards,  is  accountable.  It  reviews 
their  condu6l,  rewards  their  fervices,  and  in- 
flicts the  punilhments  due  to  their  malverfa- 
tions  P.  Before  it,  is  laid  whatever  intelli- 
gence,  either  public  or  fecret,  is  received  from 
America,  and  every  fcheme  of  improving  the 
adminiilration,  the  police,  or  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies,  is  fubmitted  to  its  confideration* 
From  the  firfl  inflitution  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  it  has  been  the  conttant  object  of  the 
catholic  monarchs,  to  maintain  its  authority, 
and  to  make  fuch  additions  from  time  to  time, 
both  to  its  power  and  its  fplendor,  as  might 
render  it  formidable  to  all  their  fubjecls  in  the 
i  New  World.      Whatever    degree    of  public 

order  and  virtue  Hill  remains  in  that  country^ 
where  fo  many  circumftances  confpire  to  relax 

p  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.ii.  1,  i,  2,  &c. 
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the  former,    and  to  corrupt  the  latter,  may  be    ^yj^j^ 
afcribed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  wife  regula-  v-— y-W 
tions  and  vigilant  infpe6lion  of  this  refpeftable 
tribunal. 

As  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent  CafadeCon; 
in  his  council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings  are  ^  "  "* 
held  in  the  place  where  he  refides.  Another 
tribunal  has  been  inftituted,  in  order  to  regu- 
late fuch  commercial  affairs  as  required  the 
immediate  and  perfonal  infpe^lion  of  thofe 
appointed  to  fuperintend  them.  This  is  called 
Cafa  de  la  Contratacion^  or  the  houfe  of  trade, 
and  was  ellablifhed  in  Seville,  to  whofe  port 
commerce  with  the  New  World  was  confined, 
as  early  as  the  year  1501.  It  may  be  confi-  itsfur.c- 
dered  both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court  '^°"*° 
of  judicature.  In  the  former  capacity,  it 
takes  cognizance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates 
what  commodities  Ihould  be  exported  thither, 
and  has  the  infpe6tion  of  fuch  as  are  received  in 
return.  It  decides  concerning  the  departure  of 
the  fleets  for  the  Weft  Indies,  the  freight,  and 
burden  of  the  fhips,  their  equipment,  and  defti- 
nation.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  judges  with  re- 
fped  to  every  queftion,  civil,  commercial,  or 
criminal,  arifing  in  confequence  of  thetranf- 
aftignsof  Spain  with  America  ^    and  in  both 

9  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv.  I.  12. 
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thefe  departments,  its  decifions  are  exempted 
from  the  review  of  any  court  but  that  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies '. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  fyflem  of 
government,  which  Spain  has  eftablifhed  in 
her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the 
various  fubordinate  boards  and  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  adminiflration  of  juilice,  in  col- 
lecting the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulating 
the  interior  police  of  the  country  -,  to  defcribe 
their  different  functions,  and  to  enquire  into 
the  mode  and  effed  of  their  operations  ;  would 
prove  a  detail  no  lefs  intricate  than  minute  and 
uninterefting, 

Jifftobje^^,        The  firfl  objeft  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs 

to  fecure  an  ^  ,  i     o  •  r    i  i       * 

exeiufive  was  to  Iccurc  the  productions  or  the  colonies  to 
the  parent  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  prohibition  of 
any  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations.  They 
took  poiTelTion  of  America  by  right  of  con- 
queft,  and  confcious  not  only  of  the  feeblenefs 
of  their  infant  fettlements,  but  aware  of  the 
difficulty  in  eflabliffiing  their  dominion  over 
fuch  vaft  regions,  or  in  retaining  fo  many  re- 
ludant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they  dreaded 
the  intrufion  of  ilrangers  j  they  even  Ihunned 
their   infpedlion,     and   endeavoured   to   keep 

r  Recop.  lib.  ix.  tit.  i.     Veitia  Norte  de  la  Contrata- 
cion,  lib.  i.  c.  i. 
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them  at  a  diflance  from  their  coafts.  This  ^Hj?j^ 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  exciufion,  which  at  firft  u.  -^-.  ij 
was  natural,  and  perhaps  neceflary,  augmented 
as  their  poirefiTions  in  America  extended,  and 
the  value  of  them  came  to  be  more  fully  un- 
derftood.  In  confequence  of  it,  a  fyilem  of 
colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which  there  had 
hitherto  been  nothing  fimilar  among  mankind. 
In  the  ancient  world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
fend  forth  colonies.  But  they  were  of  two 
kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations, 
which  ferved  to  difburden  a  ftate  of  its  fuper- 
fluous  fubjeds,  when  tliey  multiplied  too  fad 
for  the  territory  which  they  occupied  :  or  they 
were  military  detachments  flationed,  as  garri- 
fons,  in  a  conquered  province.  The  colonies 
of  fome  Greek  republics,  and  the  fwarms  of 
northern  barbarians  which  fettled  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  were  of  the  firfl  fpecies.  The 
-Roman  colonics  were  of  the  lecond.  In  the 
former,  the  connexion  with  the  mother-country 
quickly  ceafed,  and  they  became  independent 
dates.  In  the  latter,  as  the  disjun^lion  was 
not  complete,  the  dependence  continued.  In  Regulations 
tbeir  American  lettlements,  the  Spaniih  mo-  pofe. 
narehs  took  what  was  peculiar  tq  each,  and 
ftudied  to  unite  them.  By  fending  colonies  to 
regions  fo  remote,  by  eftabli&ing  in  each  a 
form  of  interior  policy  and  adminiilration, 
i|nder   diftin<^   governors,    and  with  peculiar 
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^?.^,^  laws,  they  disioined  them  from  the  mother- 
country.  By  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the 
rights  of  legiflation,  as  well  as  that  of  impofing 
taxes,  together  with  the  power  of  nominating 
the  perfons  who  filled  every  department,  civil 
or  military,  they  fecured  their  dependence. 
Happily  for  Spain,  the  fituation  of  her  colonies 
was  fuch,  as  rendered  it  poilible  to  reduce  this 
nev/  idea  into  practice.  Almoft  all  the  coun- 
tries which  ihe  had  difcovered  and  occupied, 
lay  within  the  tropics.  The  productions  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  globe,  are  different 
from  thofe  of  Europe,  even  in  its  moil  fouth- 
ern'  jprovinces.  The  qualities  of  the  climate 
and  of  the  foil  naturally  turn  the  induilry  of 
fuch  as  fettle  there  into  new  channels.  When 
the  Spaniards  firfl  took  poUeflion  of  their  do- 
mains in  Am.erica,  the  precious  metals  which 
they  yielded,  were  the  only  objed:  that  at- 
tracted their  attention.  Even  when  their  ef- 
forts began  to  take  a  better  dire(fi:ion,  they  em- 
ployed themfelves  almoft  wholly  in  rearing 
fuch  peculiar  produ6lions  of  the  climate,  as, 
from  their  rarity  or  value,  v/ere  of  chief  de- 
mand in  the  mother-country.  Allured  by  vaft 
profpe6ts  of  immediate  wealth,  they  difdained 
to  wafte  their  induftry  on  what  was  lefs  lu- 
crative, but  of  fuperior  moment.  In  order  to 
render  it  impoffible  to  corre6t  this  error,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  making  any  efforts  in 

induilry 
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mduflry  which  might  interfere  with  thofe  of  ^y,fj^ 
the  mother-country,  the  eftablifliment  of  fe- 
veral'  fpecies  of  manufactures,  and  even  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in 
the  Spanifh  colonies  *,  under  fevere  penalties  \ 
They  muft  truft  entirely  to  the  mother-country 
for  the  objedls  of  primary  neceffity.  Their 
clothes,  their  furniture,  their  inilruments  of 
labour,  their  luxuries,  and  even  a  coniiderable 
part  of  the  provifions  which  they  confume, 
were  imported  from  Spain.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  lixteenth  century,  Spain  pofTefling 
an  extenfive  commerce  and  flourifhing  manu- 
factures, could  fupply  with  eafe  the  growing 
demands  of  her  colonies,  from  her  own  llores. 
The  produce  of  their  mines  and  plantations  was 
given  in  exchange  for  thefe.  But  all  that  the 
colonies  received,  as  well  as  all  that  they  gave, 
was  conveyed  in  Spanifh  bottoms.  No  velTel 
belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to 
carry  the  commodities  of  America  to  Europe. 
Even  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  one  colony 
with  another,  was  either  abfolutely  prohibited, 
or  limited  by  many  jealous  reflridions.  All 
that  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of 
Spain  s  all  that  it  confumes  muil  iffue  from 
them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  its  colonies 
without  exprefs  permiinon  5    no  velTel  of  any 

8  See    NOTE    XLVIf. 

«  B.  Ullca  Retab.  des  Manuf.  kc,  p.  206. 
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foreign  nation  is  received  into  their  harbours  ^ 
and  the  pains  of  death,    with  confifcation  of 
moveables,  are  denounced  againft  every  inha- 
bitant who   prefumes   to   trade   with   them ". 
Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  perpe- 
tual pupillage  ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  this 
commercial  dependence,  a  refinement  in  policy 
of  which  Spain  fet  the  firft  example  to  the  Eu^ 
ropean  nations^    the  fupremacy  of  the  parent 
ftate  hath  been  maintained  over  remote  colonies^ 
durino;  two  centuries  and  a  half. 


Slow  pro.  Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the 

grefs  or  po»  ^  ^ 

puiation       Spanifh  monarch?  feem  to  have  attended  ii^ 

irom  Eu-         ^  .  1      '  n      ^  •  a 

Tope.  forming    their  new    lettlements   in  America, 

But  they  could  not  plant  with  the  fame  rapidity 
that  they  had  deftroyed  3  and,  from  many 
concurring  caufes,  their  progrefs  was  extremely 
flow,  in  filling  up  the  immenfe  void  which  their 
devaftations  had  occafioned.  As  foon  as  the 
rage  for  difcovery  and  adventure  b^g^i^  ^Q 
abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to  dan- 
gers and  diftrefles,  which  at  firft  they  did  not 
perceive,  or  had  defpifed.  The  numerous 
hard  (hips  with  w'hich  the  members  of  infant 
colonies  have  to  ftruggle,  the  difeafes  of  un-^ 
wholefome  climates,  fatal  to  the  conftitution  of 
Europeans  -,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  coun- 
try,   covered  with  forefts,    into  culture  -,    the 

•*  Recopil.  h'b.  ix,  tit.  xxyii,  1.  1.4.  7>  ^c, 
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want  of  hands  neceflary  for  labour  in  fome  pro-  ^ySl  ^ 
yinces,  and  the  flow  reward  of  induftry  in  all,  ^^.^^^--1^ 
unlefs  where  the  accidental  difcovery  of  mines 
enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers,  were 
evils  uniyerfally  felt  and  magnified.  Difcou- 
raged  by  the  view  of  thefe,  the  fpirit  of  migra- 
tion was  fo  much  damped,  that  fixty  years  after 
the  difcovery  of  the  Nev/  World,  the  number 
of  Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  is  computed 
liot  to  haye  exceeded  fifteen  thoufand ", 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  diftributecj  p;rcourag*<i 
in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  regulations  of  property^ 
ellablifhcd  with  refpe6l  to  the  tranfmiflion  of 
it,  whether  by  defcent  or  by  fale,  were  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  population.  In  order 
to  promote  a  rapid  increafe  of  people  in  any 
new  fettlement,  property  in  land  ought  to  be 
divided  into  fmail  fhares,  and  the  alienation  of 
it  fhould  be  rendered  extremely  eafy  ^,  But  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  the  Spanifh  conquerors  of  the 
New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this  fundamental 
pnaxim  of  policy  3  and,  as  they  pofleiTed  power, 
which  enabled  them  to  gratify  the  utmoft  ex- 
travagance of  their  wiihes,  many  feized  difl:ri6ts 
and  provinces  of  vail  extent,  and  held  them 
^s  encomiendas.     By  degrees  they  obtained  the 

*  See    NOTE    XLVIII. 
y  Pr.  SmitVs  Inquiry,  ii,  166. 
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MayorafgoSy  a  fpecies  of  fief,  introduced  into 
the  Spanifh  fyftem  of  feudal  jurifprudence  % 
which  can  neither  be  divided  nor  alienated. 
Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed  property,  un- 
der this  rigid  fornn  of  entail,  is  withheld  from 
circulation,  and  defcends  fronn  father  to  fon 
unimproved,  and  of  little  value  either  to  the 
proprietor  or  to  the  community.  In  the  ac- 
count vv^high  I  have  given  of  the  reduction  of 
Peru,  various  examples  occur  of  enormous 
travels  of  country  occupied  by  fome  of  the  con- 
querors %  The  exceifes  in  other  provinces 
were  fimxilar,  for  as  the  value  of  the  lands 
which  they  acquired,  was  originally  eflimated 
according  to  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived 
upon  them,  America  was  in  general  fo  thinly 
peopled,  that  only  diftri6ts  of  great  extent 
could  afford  fuch  a  number  of  labourers  as 
might  be  employed  in  the  mines  with  any 
profpeit  of  confiderable  gain.  The  pernicious 
effecls  of  thofe  radical  errors  in  the  diflribution 
and  nature  of  property  in  the  Spaniih  Settle- 
ments, are  felt  through  every  department  of 
induflry,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  great 
caufe  of   a   progrefs  in  population  fo  much 

^  Recop.  lib.  iv.  tit.  iii.  I.  24.. 
*  Dook  vi.  p.  163. 
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flower  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  better    ^  y j^  ^ 
cpnftituted  colonies  ^.  Sr^^.v"^ 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  fupport  of  and  the  na- 
the  enormous  and  expeniive  fabric  of  their  ec-  eccieCafticai 
clefiaftical  eftablifhment,  has  been  a  burden  ^'^'■' 
on  the  Spaniih  colonies,  which  has  greatly  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  population  and  induftry. 
The  pa^/ment  of  tythes  is  a  heavy  tax  on  in- 
duftry  ;  and  if  the  exaction  of  them  be  not  re- 
gulated and  circumfcribed  by  the  wifdom  of 
the  civil  magiflrate,  it  becomes  intolerable  and 
ruinous.  But,  inflead  of  any  reftraint  on  the 
claims  of  ecclefiaflics,  the  inconfiderate  zeal  of 
the  Spaniili  legiflators  admitted  them  into  Ame- 
rica in  their  full  extent,  and  at  once  impofed 
on  their  infant  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in  no 
flight  degree  opprefTive  to  fociety,  even  in  its 
mofl  improved  ilate.  As  early  as  the  year 
1 50 1,  the  payment  of  tythes  in  the  colonies 
was  enjoined,  and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by 
law.  Every  article  of  primary  neceffity,  to- 
wards which  the  attention  of  new  fettlerjs  muft 
naturally  be  turned,  is  fubjedted  to  that  grievous 
exadlion  *".  Nor  were  the  demands  of  the 
clergy  confined  to  articles  of  limple  culture, 

^  See  NOTE   XLIX. 

^  Recop,  lib.  i.  tit.  xiv.  I.  2. 
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^vin^  Its  more  artificial  and  operofe  produdionsj 
fuch  as  fugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  were 
foon  declared  to  be  tythable  ^ ,  and  thus  the 
induftry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every  ftage 
of  its  progrefs,  from  its  rudeft  eflay  to  its 
highefl  improvement.  To  the  weight  of  this 
legal  impofition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American 
Spaniards  has  made  many  voluntary  additions. 
From  their  fond  delight  in  the  external  pomp 
and  parade  of  religion,  and  from  fuperftitious 
reverence  for  ecclefiaftics  of  every  denomina- 
tion, they  have  bellowed  profufe  donatives  on 
churches  and  monafteries,  and  have  unprofit- 
ably  wafted  a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth, 
which  might  have  nourifhed  and  given  vigour 
to  produdive  labour  in  growing  colonies. 


Varioiis  or- 
ders of  peo- 
ple in  the 
colonies. 


Chapetones 
fbe  firft. 


But  fo  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of 
America,  which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied, 
that  notwithftanding  all  the  circumftances, 
which  have  checked  and  retarded  population, 
it  has  gradually  increafed,  and  filled  the  colo- 
nies of  Spain  with  citizens  of  various  orders. 
Among  thefe,  the  Spaniards,  who  arrive  from 
Europe,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Cbape-- 
tonesy  are  the  firft  in  rank  and  power.  From 
the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spaniih  court  to  fe- 
cure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies,    all  de-^ 


^  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  ?ciy.  1.  3  and  4. 
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partments  of  confequence  are  filled  by  perfons  ^^J?. 
lent  from  Europe;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed, 
each  mufl  bring  proof  of  a  clear  defcent  from 
a  family  of  Old  Cbriftians^  untainted  with  any 
mixture  of  Jewifii  or  Mahometan  blood,  and 
never  difgraced  by  any  cenfure  of  the  inqui- 
fition%  In  fuch  pure  hands,  power  is  deemed 
to  be  fafely  lodged,  and  almoft  every  public 
fundion,  from  the  viceroyalty  downwards,  is 
committed  to  them  alone.  Every  perfon, 
who  by  his  birth,  or  refidence  in  America,, 
may  be  fufpedted  of  any  attachment  or  interefl: 
adverfe  to  the  mother-country,  is  the  objecl 
of  diilruft  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  amounts  nearly 
to  an  exclufion  from  all  offices  of  confidence 
or  authority  \  By  this  confpicuous  predilec- 
tion of  the  court,  the  Chapetones  are  raifed 
to  fuch  pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they 
look  down  with  difdain  on  every  other  order 
of  men. 


The  character  and  ftate  of  the  Creoles ,  or  c.eoiesthe 
defcendants  of  Europeans  fettled  in  America, 
the  fecond  clafs  of  fubjeds  in  the  Spanifh  co- 
lonies,   have  enabled   the  Chapetones  to  ac-? 


*  RecopH.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xxvl.  h  i^,  16* 
•^  See  NOTE   L. 
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able  than  thofe  which  they  derive  from  the 
partial  favour  of  government.  Though  fome 
of  the  Creolian  race  are  defcended  from  the 
conquerors  of  the  New  World  -,  though  others 
can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  noblefl: 
families  in  Spain  ;  though  many  are  pofTefTcd 
of  ample  fortunes^  yet  by  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  a  fultry  climate,  by  the  rigour  of 
a  jealous  government,  and  by  their  defpair  of 
attaining  that  diilindion  to  which  mankind 
naturally  afpire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is- 
fo  entirely  broken,  that  a  great  part  of  them 
wade  life  in  luxurious  indulgencies,  mingled 
with  an  illiberal  fuperflition  ftill  more  de- 
bafing.  Languid  and  unenterpriiing,  the 
operations  of  an  a6live  extended  commerce 
would  be  to  them  fo  cumberfome  and  op- 
preflive,  that  in  aimofl  every  part  of  America 
they  decline  engaging  in  it.  The  interior 
traffic  of  every  colony,  as  well  as  its  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  with 
Spain  itfelf,  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
Chapetones  ^ ;  who,  as  the  recompence  of  their 
induflry,  amafs  immenfe  wealth,  while  the 
Creoles,  funk  in  floth,  are  fatisfted  with  the 
revenues  of  their  paternal  eflates. 

s  Voy.  deUlloa,  i.  27.  251.     Voy.  de  Frezier,  227. 
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From  this  ftated  competition  for  power  and    book 
wealth  between  thofe  two  orders  of  citizens,  ^ — v*— ' 
and  the  various  pafTions  excited  by  a  rivalfhip  bJtwiea^ 
fo  interefting,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  im-  ^^^^^' 
placable.     On   every   occafion,    fymptoms  of 
this  averfion  break  out,  and  the  common  ap- 
pellations  which  each  beflows  on  the  other, 
are  as  contemptuous  as  thofe  which  flow  from 
the  mofl  deep-rooted  national  antipathy  \  The 
court  of  Spain,  from  a  refinement  of  diflruilful 
policy,    cherifhes  thofe  feeds  of  difcord,    and 
foments  this  mutual  jealoufy,  which  not  only 
prevents  the  two  mod  powerful  clalTes  of  its 
fubjedls   in  the  New  World  from  combining 
againft   the  parent  ftate,    but   prompts   each 
with   the  moft  vigilant  zeal,  to  obferve   the 
motions  and  to  counteraft  the  fchemes  of  the 
other. 

The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spa-  a  mixed 
nifh  colonies  is  a  mixed   race,    the  offspring  the\htdTr- 
either  of  an  European  and  a  negroe,  or  of  an  ^^'  °^  """ 
European  and  Indian,  the  former  called  Mu" 
lalloes,  the   latter  Meftizos,     As  the  court  of 
Spain,  folicitous  to  incorporate  its  new  vaiTals 
with   its  ancient  fubjedts,  early  encouraged  the 
Spaniards  fettled  in  America  to  marry  the  na- 

^  Gage's  Survey,  p.  9.     Frezler,  226, 
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kind  were  formed  in  their  infant  colonies  ^ 
But  it  has  been  rnore  owing  to  licentious  indul- 
gence, than  to  compliance  with  this  injunc- 
tion of  their  fovereigns,  that  this  mixed  breed 
has  multiplied  fo  greatly,  as  to  conftitute  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  population  in  all  the 
Spanifh  fettlements.  The  feveral  ftages  of 
defcent  in  this  race^  and  the  gradual  variations 
of  fhade  until  the  African  black,  or  the  copper 
colour  of  America,  brighten  into  an  European 
complexion,  are  accurately  marked  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  each  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar 
name*  Thofe  of  the  firfl  and  fecond  genera- 
tions are  confidered,  and  treated  as  Indians 
and  Negroes;  but  in  the  third  defcent,  the 
chara(^eriftic  hue  of  the  former  difappears ; 
and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter 
is  fo  entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  diflinguillied  from  Europeans,  and  become 
entitled  to  all  their  privileges  ^.  It  is  chiefly 
by  this  mixed  race,  whofe  frame  is  remark- 
ably robuft  and  hardy,  that  the  mechanic  arts 
are  carried  on,  and  other  a£live  fund;ions  in 
fociety  are  difcharged,  which  the  two  higher 

*  Recopil.  lib.  vL  tit.  u  1.  2.     Ifeitera,  dec.i.  lib,  \% 
C.  I2i     Dec.   3.  lib,  vii.  c,  z.  ^  Voy.  de   UJIoa^  i; 
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clafTes  of  citizens,  from   pride,  or  from  indo-    sock 
lence,  difdain  to  exercife  '.  < /— -J 

The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  Negroes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifn  colonies^  The  ^^'■"^J^* 
introduction  of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  hu~  ^-^* 
man  fpecies  into  Amicrica,  together  with  their 
fervices  and  iiifferings  there,  fhall  be  fully  ex- 
plained in  another  place  j  here  they  are  m.en- 
tioned  chiePiy,  in  order  to  point  out  a  oecu- 
liarity  in  their  fituation  under  the  Spaniih  do- 
minion. In  feveral  of  their  fettlements>  par- 
ticularly in  New  Spain,  negroes  are  chiefly 
employed  in  dom.eftic  fervice.  They  form  a 
principal  part  in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are 
cheriifhed  and  carefled  by  their  fuperiors,  to 
whofe  vanity  and  pleafures  they  are  equally 
fubfervient.  Their  drefs  and  appearance  are 
hardly  Jefs  fplendid  than  that  of  their  mailers, 
whofe  manners  they  imitate  and  whofe  pafTions 
they  imbibe-'.  Elevated  by  this  diilindion,' 
they  have  aiiumed  fuch  a  tone  of  fuperiority 
over  the  Indians,  and  treat  them  with  fuch 
infolence  and  fcorn,  that  the  antipathy  be- 
tv/een   the  two  races  has  become  implacable. 

*  Voy.  de  Ulloa,    i.  29,     Yoy.    de  Bouguer,    p.  104. 
Melendez,  Teforos  Verdaderos,  i.   354. 
^-  Gage,  p.  56.     Voy.  de  Uilca,  i.  451. 
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^y^Pf^  Even  in  Peru,  where  negroes  feem  to  be  more 
**'  -V  -  ->  numerous,  and  are  employed  in  field-wort-:  as 
well  as  domeflic  fervice,  they  maintain  their 
afcendant  over  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual 
hatred  of  one  to  the  other  fubfifls  with  equal 
violence.  The  laws  have  induftrioufly  fo- 
mented this  averfion,  to  which  accident  gave 
rife,  and,  by  moft  rigorous  injundions,  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  every  intercourfe  that 
might  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two 
races.  Thus,  by  an  artful  policy,  the  Spa- 
niards derive  flrength  from  that  circumflance 
in  population  which  is  the  weaknefs  of  other 
European  colonies,  and  have  fecured  as  afTo- 
ciates  and  defenders,  thofe  very  perfons  who 
elfewhere  are  obje<5ts  of  jealoufy  and  terror'. 

Theinjians       The  Indians  form   the  lail,    and  the  mofl 
lafTordeTof  ^^P^'^^^^^^  ordcr  of  men  in  the  country,  which 
citizens.       belonged  to   their  ancellors.     1  have  already 
traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifli  ideas, with 
/  refpect  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  'that 

people,  and  have  mentioned  the  moll  import- 
ant of  their  more  early  regulations,  concern- 
ing a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence  in  the 
adminiilration  of  their  new  dominions.     But 

"  Recopll.  lib.   vii.    tit.  v.    I.  7.      Herrera,  dec.  viii. 
lib.  vii.  c.  12.     Frezier,  244. 
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fjnce  the  period  to  which  I  have  brought  down    ^^^^j^ 

the  hiilory  of  America,  the  information  and  * ^—J 

experience  acquired  during  two  centuries,  have 
enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  fuch  im.- 
provements  in  this  part  of  its  American  fyflem, 
that  a  (hort  view  of  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
Indians  m^ay  prove  both  curious  and  intercft- 
ing. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  t^,^-^  ^^^^ 
1C4.2,  which  have  been  fo  often  mentioned,  f^ntcondi. 
the  high  pretenfions  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  World,  who  confidered  its  inhabitants 
as  flaves,  to  whofe  fervice  they  had  acquired 
a  full  right  of  property,  were  finally  abro- 
gated. From  that  period,  the  Indians  have 
been  reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  fubje6ls.  When  admitted  into 
this  rank,  it  was  deemed  juft,  that  they  fhould 
contribute  towards  the  fupport  and  improve- 
ment of  the  fociety  which  had  adopted  them 
as  members.  But  as  no  confiderable  benefit 
could  be  expelled  from  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
men  unacquainted  with  regular  induftry,  and 
averfe  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  it 
necefTary  to  fix  and  fecure,  by  proper  regu- 
lations, what  it  thought  reafonable  to  exadb 
from  them.  With  this  view,  an  annual  tax  Tax  jm- 
was  impofed  upon  every  male,  from  the  age  of  fh/'* 

y  2  eighteen 


lem, 
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^2?r^^  eiditeen  to  fifty;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  fervices 
which  they  might  be  required  to  perform, 
were  afcertained  with  precifion*  This  tribute 
varies  in  different  provinces ;  but  if  we  take 
that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  an- 
nual amount  is  nearly  four  Ihillings  a  head ; 
no  exorbitant  fum  in  countries  where,  as  at 
the  fource  of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is 
extremely  low°.  The  right  of  levying  it 
likev/ife  varies.  In  America,  every  Indian  is 
either  an  immediate  vafTal  of  the  crown,  or 
depends  upon  fome  fubjecl  to  whom  the  diflridl:^ 
in  which  he  refides,  has  been  granted  for  a 
limited  time,  under  the  denomination  of  an 
encomienda.  In  the  former  cafe,  about  three-' 
fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
fury  s  in  the  latter,  the  fame  proportion  of  it 
belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.  When 
Spain  firft  took  poflelTion  of  America,  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out  among  its 
conquerors,  or  thofe  v/ho  firfl:  fettled  there, 
and  but  a  ilnall  portion  referved  for  the  crown. 
As  thofe  grants  which  were  made  for  two 
lives  oniy%  reverted  fucceflively  to  the  fove- 

o  See  NOTE  LI.  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  42. 
Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 

?  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  viii.  1.  48.  Solorz.  de  Ind* 
Jure,  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 

reign^, 
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reign,  he  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  diffufe  b  o  o  fc 
his  favours  by  grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to 
augment  his  own  revenue  by  valuable  annexa- 
tions "i.  Of  thefe,  the  latter  has  been  fre- 
quently chofen;  the  number  of  Indians  now 
depending  immediately  on  the  crown,  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  firft  age  after  the  conqueft, 
and  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  continues 
to  extend. 


The  benefit  ariiing  from  the  fervices  of  the   Theferv'ces 

_      ..  .    ,  ,  ,         demanded. 

Indians  accrues  either  to  the  crown,  or  to  the 
holder  of  the  encomiendaj  according  to  the  fame 
rule  obferved  in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Thofe 
fervices,  however,  which  can  now  be  legally 
exa6ted,  are  very  different  from  the  fervile 
taflcs  originally  impoied  upon  the  Indians. 
The  nature  of  the  work  which  they  m.uft  per- 
form is  denned,  and  an  equitable  recompence 
is  granted  for  their  labour.  The  dated  fer-. 
vices  demanded  of  the  Indians,  may  be  di- 
vided  into  two  branches.  They  are  either 
employed  in  works  of  primary  necefTity,  with- 
out which  fociety  cannot  fubfiil  comfortably, 
or  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines,  from 
Y/hich  the  Spanifh  colonies  derive  their  chief 
value  and  importance*     In  confequence  of  the 

q  See  N  O  T  E    LII. 

Y  3  former. 
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BOOK    former,  they  are  oblip;ed  to  afTift  in  the  culture 
via.  /        -'  ^      . 

^  w- — ,^-.-1  of  maize,  and  other  grain  of  neceflary  con- 
fumption  s  in  tending  cattle ;  in  ere6ling 
edifices  of  public  utility;  in  building  bridges; 
and  in  forming  high-roads '' ,  but  they  cannot 
be  conflrained  to  labour  in  raifing  vines,  olives, 
and  fugar-canes,  or  any  fpecies  of  cultivation, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  gratification  of 
luxury,  or  commercial  profits  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  latter,  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  undertake  the  more  unpleafant  tafk,  of  ex- 
tra6ting  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
of  refining  it  by  fuccefTive  procefTes,  no  lefs 
unwholefome  than  operofe^ 

The  mode  Tke  mode  of  cxading  both  thefe  fervices  is 
ihef^  ^"^  ^^^^  fame,  and  is  under  regulations  framed  with 
a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  oppreflive  as 
pofTible  to  the  Indians,  They  are  called  out 
alternately  in  divifions,  termed  Mitcis^  and  no 
perfon  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his 
turn.  In  Peru,  the  number  called  out  mufl 
not  exceed  the  feventh  part  of  the  inhabitants 
in  any  diftrid".     In  New  Spain,  where   the 

'  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiil.  1.  19.  Solorz.  de  Ind. 
Jure,  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  6,  7.  9. 

5  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii,  I.  8.  Solorz.  lib,  i.  c.  7. 
N°  41,  &c. 

t  See  N  O  T  E    LIII.  "  Recopil.  lib.  vi, 

tit.  xii.  1.  21, 
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Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is  fixed  at  four    ^^,°^ 

in  the  hundred '''.     During  what  time  the  la-  < ^.— ^ 

hour  of  thofe  Indians,  who  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  continues,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  ^.  But  in  Peru,  each  MitUy  or  divi- 
fion,  deilined  for  the  mines,  remains  there  'iw^ 
months ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  fervice,  a 
labourer  never  receives  lefs  than  two  Jdiillings 
a  day,  and  often  earns  more  than  double  that 
fum  y.  No  Indian,  refiding  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is  included 
in  the  Mita,  or  divifion  employed  in  v/orking 
it  ^  i  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country 
expofed  to  certain  deftruclion,  by  compelling 
them  to  remove  from  that  warm  climate,  to 
the  cold  elevated  regions  where  minerals 
abound  % 

The  Indians  v/ho  live  in  the  principal  towns,  How  go- 
are  entirely  fubje6t  to  the  Spanifh  laws  and 
magiftrates  ;  but  in  their  own  villages,  they 
are  governed  by  Caziques,  fome  of  whom  are 
the  defcendants  of  their  ancient  lords,  others 
are  named  by  the  Spanilh  viceroys.  Thefe 
regulate  the  petty  affairs  of  the  people  under 

^  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  1.  22.  ^  See  N  O  T  E    LIV. 

y  Ulloa  Entreten.  265,  266.  ^Recopil.  lib.  vi. 

tit.  xii.  1.  3.  ^  Ibid.  1.  29,  and  tit.  i.  1.  13.     See 

N  O  T  E  LV, 

Y  4  them^ 
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BOOK 

Viir. 


them,  according  to  maxims  of  jullicej  tranft 
mitted  to  them  by  tradition  from  their  ancef- 
tors.  To  the  Indians,  this  jurifdiclion,  lodged 
in  fuch  friendly  hands,  affords  feme  con  To- 
lation ;  and  fo  little  formidable  is  this  dignity 
to  their  new  m^afiers,  that  they  often  allow  it 
to  defcend  by  hereditary  right  ^  For  the  far- 
ther relief  of  men  fo  much  expofed  to  oppref- 
fion,  the  Spanifh  court  has  appointed  an  officer 
in  every  difrri^l,  with  the  title  of  Protector 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  his  function,  as  the 
name  implies,  to  alfei  t  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians, to  appear  as  their  defender  in  the  courts 
of  juiucej  and,  by  the  interpofition  of  his 
authority,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  encroachments 
and  exadiions  of  his  countrymen  %  A  certain 
portion  of  the  referved  fourth  of  the  annual 
tribute,  is  deilined  for  the'  falary  of  the  ca» 
ziques  and  protectors  ^  another  is  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  employed  in 
the  inflrudlion  of  the  Indians  ^.  Another  part 
feems  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  them.felves,  and  is  applied  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  tribute  in  years  of  famiine, 
or  v/hen  a  particular  diilri6t  is  affeded  by  any 

^  Sclorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  26.   P.ecop.  lib.  vi,  tit.  vii. 

^  Solorz.  lib.  i.  c.  27.  p.  201.  Recopil.  lib.  vi. 
tit.  vi.  ^  Recopil.  lib.  vi,  tit.  v.  1.  30.     Tit.  xvi. 

1.  12—15. 
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extraordinary  calamity^.  Befides  this,  pro-  book 
vifion  is  made  by  various  laws,  that  hofpitals 
fhall  be  founded  in  every  new  fettlement  for 
the  reception  of  Indians  ^  Such  hofpitals 
have  accordingly  been  ereded,  both  for  the 
indigent  and  iniirm,  in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and 
in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with' 
tendernefs  and  humanity  2. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurif- 
prudence  and  policy  by  which  the  Indians  are 
now  governed  in  the  provinces  belonging  to 
Spain.  In  thofe  regulations  of  the  Spaniih 
monarchs,  we  difcover  no  traces  of  that  cruel 
fyflem  of  extermination,  which  they  have  been 
charged  with  adopting ,  and  if  we  admit,  that 
the  neceiTity  of  fecuring  fubfifience  for  their 
colonies,  or  the  advantages  derived  from  work- 
ing the  mines,  give  them  a  right  to  avail 
themfeives  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  v/e 
muil  allow,  that  the  attention  with  which  they 
regulate  and  recompence  that  labour,  is  pro- 
vident and  fagacious.  In  no  code  of  laws  is 
greater  folicitude  difplayed,  or  precautions 
multiplied  with  more  concern  for  the  prefer- 
yation,  the  fecurity,  and  the  happinefs  of  the 

^  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  iv.  1.  13.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  i. 

tit.  iv.  1.  I,  &c.  g  Voy.  de  Ulloa;  i.  429.  509. 

Chnrcliill,  iv.  496. 

fubjed. 
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^Sr?,^  fiibjecl,  than  we  difcover  in  the  colledion  of 
*— V — '  the  Spanifh  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  thofe 
later  regulations,  like  the  more  early  edids 
which  have  been  already-  mentioned,  have  too 
often  proved  ineffectual  remedies  againft  the 
evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In 
every  age,  if  the  fame  caufes  continue  to  ope- 
rate, the  fame  effe(5ls  muft  follow.  From  the 
immenfe  didance  between  the  power  entrufled 
with  the  execution  of  laws  ^  and  that  by  whofe 
authority  they  are  ena6ted,  the  vigour  even  of 
the  moft  abfolute  government  muft  relax,  and 
the  dread  of  a  fuperior  too  remote  to  obferve 
with  accuracy,  or  to  punifh  with  difpatch,''muft: 
infenfibly  abate.  Notwithftanding  the  nu- 
merous injunctions  of  the  Spanilh  monarchs, 
the  Indians  ftill  fuffer,  on  many  occafions, 
both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from 
the  exadlions  of  the  magiftrates,  who  ought  to 
have  proteded  them  -,  unreafonable  talks  are 
ixmpofed^  the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged, 
and  they  groan  under  all  the  infults  and  wrongs 
which  are  the  lot  of  a  dependent  people  ^. 
From  fome  information  on  which  I  can  de- 
pend, fuch  oppreffion  abounds  more  in  Peru, 
than  in  any  other  colony.  But  it  is  not  gene- 
ral.    According  to  the  accounts,  even  of  thofe 

•^  See   NOTE    LVI. 
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authors  who  are  moft  difpofed  to  exac-o-erate    book 

...      5^  VIII. 

the  fuiTerings  of  the  Indians,  they,  in  feveral 

provinces,  enjoy  not  only  eafe,  but  afRuence; 
they  pofiTefs  large  farms 3  they  are  mafters  of 
nunnerous  herds  and  flocks  3  and,  by  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  of  Euro- 
pean arts  and  induftry,  are  fupplied  not  only 
with  the  neceflaries,  but  with  many  luxuries 
of  life'. 


After  explainino;  the  form  of  civil  govern-  ^^^^^^ftj"! 

^  .  .  *^  conftitutioa 

ment  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  Itate  of  °^_  ^^e  coio- 
the  various  orders  of  perfons  fubje6i;  to  it,  the 
peculiarities  in  their  ecclefiaftical  conftitution 
merit  confideration.  Notwithftanding  the  fu- 
perftitious  veneration  with  which  the  Spaniards 
are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  the  vigilant  and 
jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted 
him  to  take  precautions  againft  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  the  papal  dominion  into  America. 
With  this  view,  he  folicited  Alexander  VL  Reflr-ajnts 
for  a  grant  of  the  tythes  in  all  the  newly-dif-  pai  judrdii- 
covered  countries  %  which  he  obtained  on 
condition  of  his  -  making  proviiion  for  the 
religious    inftrudion   of   the   natives.      Soon 

^  Gage's  Survey,  p.  85.  90.  104.   119,  &c. 
^  Bulla  Alex.  VI.    A.  D,  150J,    ap  Solorz.  de  Jure 
Ind,  ii,  p.  498, 

after^ 
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BOOK     after,  Julius  II.  conferred  on  him  the  ri^ht  of 

VIII.  >  .   ,  D 

patronage^  and  abfolute  difpofkl  of  all  eccle^  J 
fiaftical  benefices  there  K  Both  thefe  pontiiTs, 
unacquainted  with  the  value  of  what  he  de- 
manded,  beilowed  thofe  donations  with  an 
inconfiderate  liberality,  which  their  fuccefTors 
have  often  lamented,  and  wifhed  to  recal,  In 
confequence  of  thofe  grants,  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchs  have  become,  in  efFe6l,  the  heads  of 
the  American  church.  In  them  the  admini- 
ftration  o^  its  revenues  is  vefled,  Their  nomi- 
nation of  perfons  to  fupply  vacant  benefices  is 
inilantly  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Thus,  in 
all  Spanifh  America,  authority  of  every  fpecies 
centres  in  the  crown.  There  no  collifion  is 
known  between  fpiritual  and  temporal  jurif- 
diftion.  The  king  is  the  only  fuperior,  his 
name  alone  is  heard,  and  no  dependence  upon 
any  foreign  power  has  been  introduced.  Papal 
bulls  cannot  be  admitted  into  America,  nor 
are  they  of  any  force  there,  uhtii  they  have 
been  previoufly  examined,  and  approved  of 
by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  ^'  j  and  if 
any  bull  fhould  be  furreptitioufly  introduced, 
and  circulated  in  America  without  obtaining 
that  approbation,  ecclefiaftics  are  required  not 

^  Bulla  Julii,  ii.   1508,  ap  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  ii.  509. 
m  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  ix.  1.  2.  and  Autas  del  Confejo 
de  las  IndiaSj  cixi. 

only 
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only  to  prevent  it  from  taking  effe6l,  but  to  book 
feize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  tranfmit  them  to 
the  council  of  the  Indies  ".  To  this  limitation 
of  the  papal  jurifdi(5lion,  equally  lingular  whe- 
ther we  confider  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it 
was  devifed,  or  the  jealous  attention  v/ith 
which  Ferdinand,  and  his  fuccelTors,  have 
fhudied  to  maintain  it  in  full  force  °,  Spain  is 
indebted,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  the  uniform 
tranquillity  which  has  reigned  in  her  American 
dominions. 


The  hierarchy  is  eftablifhed  in  America  in   ^°^"^  ^nd 

ir  r  -o*  -i-rn  .        endowments 

the  lame  rorm  as  m  bpain,  with  its  full  tram   of  the 
of  archbifhops,     bifliops,    deans,    and   other  theTpanlru 
dignitaries.     The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  *^^^°"^^^* 
into  three  clafTes,  under  the  denomination  of 
CuraSy  Do5irineros,  and  Miffioneros.     The  firfl 
are  pariih-priefis  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country 
v/here  the  Spaniards  have  fettled.     The  fecond 
have  the  charge  of  fuch  diflrids  as  are  inha- 
bited by  Indians  fubjedled  to  the  Spanifh  go- 
vernment,   and   living    under   its   protection. 
The  third   are    employed   in    converting  and 
inilrucling    thofe   fiercer   tribes,    which    dif- 
dain    fubmiffion    to    the    Spaniih  yoke,     and 
live  in  remote  or  inaccefiible  regions,  to  which 

"  Recop.  lib,  i.  tit,  vii.  1.  55.  o  Ibid,  paffim. 

the 
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BOOK  the  Spanilh  arms  have  not  penetrated.  So 
numerous  are  the  ecclefiaftics  of  all  thofe  va- 
rious orders^  and  fuch  the  profufe  liberality 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  in  America  are  immenfe, 
Thefuperllition  of  Rome  appears  v/ith  itsutmoft 
pomp  in  the  New  World.  Churches  and  con- 
vents there  are  magnificent,  and  richly  adorned; 
and  on  high  feilivals,  the  difplay  of  gold  and 
filyer,  and  precious  ftones,  is  fuch  as  exceeds 
the  conception  of  an  European  p.  An  eccie- 
fiaftical  eilablifbment  fo  fpkndid  and  expen- 
five,  is  unfavourable,  as  has  been  formerly 
obferved,  to  the  progrefs  of  rifing  colonies; 
but  in  countries  v/here  riches  abound,  and  the 
people  are  fo  delighted  with  parade,  that  reli- 
gion muft  afTume  it,  in  order  to  attraft  their 
veneration,  this  propenfity  to  oflentation  has 
been  indulged,  and  becomes  lefs  pernicious. 

Pernicious  The  carly  inftitution  of  monafteries  in  the 
montftic  in-  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  inconfiderate  zeal  in 
ftiiutions.  multiplying  them,  have  been  attended  with 
confequences  more  fatal.  In  every  new  fettle- 
ment,  the  firft  obje6b  is  to  encourage  popula- 
tion, and  to  incite  every  citizen  to  contribute 
towards  augmenting  the  flrength  and  number 


p  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  430, 
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of  the  Gommiinity.  During  the  youth  and  ^^j^^ 
vigour  of  focietyj  while  there  is  room  to 
fpread,  and  fuftenance  is  procured  with  faci- 
lity, mankind  increafe  with  amazing  rapidity. 
But  the  Spaniards  had  hai*dly  taken  pofTeiTion 
of  America,  when,  with  a  moft  prepoiierous 
policy,  they  began  to  erecl  convents,  v/here 
perfons  of  both  fexes  were  fhut  up,  under  a 
vow  to  defeat  the  purpofe  of  nature,  and  to 
counteract  the  firil:  of  her  laws.  Influenced  by 
a  mifguided  piety,  which  afcribes  tranfcendent 
merit  to  a  ilate  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the 
profped;  of  that  liillefs  eafe,  which,  in  fultry 
climates,  is  deemed  fupremc  felicity,  numbers 
crowd  into  thofe  manfions  of  floth  and  fuper- 
flition,  and  are  loft  to  fociety.  As  none  but 
perfons  of  Spanifh  extra(5l  are  admitted  into  the 
monafteries  of  the  New  World,  the  evil  is 
more  fenfibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or  nun 
may  be  confidered  as  an  a6live  perfon  with- 
drawn from  civil  life.  The  impropriety  of 
fuch  foundations  in  any  fituation  v/here  the 
extent  of  territory  requires  additional  hands  to 
improve  it,  is  fo  obvious,  that  fome  catholic 
ftates  have  exprefsly  prohibited  any  perfon  in 
their  colonies  from  taking  the  m.onaftic  vows  '^. 
Even  the  Spanifh  monarchs^  on  fome  occaiions^ 

q  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  ii.   124. 
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BOOK    fcem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  fpreaditic; 

VIII.  -  -       .  _   ^  ^ 

V— — y-—/   of  a  fpirit  fo  adverfe  to  the  increafe  and  pro- 

fperity  of  their  colonies^  that  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  check  it '.  But  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  more  thoroughly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fuperfcition  than  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  and  diredled  by  ecclefiaflics  more 
bigotted  and  illiterate,  have  conceived  fuch  an 
high  opinion  of  monafiic  fanftity,  that  no  re- 
gulations can  reilrain  their  zealj  and,  by  the 
excefs  of  their  ill-judged  bounty,  religious 
houfes  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  lefs 
amazing  than  pernicious  to  fociety  ^ 

charaaerof  In  vicwing  thc  Hate  of  colonies,  where  not 
irsplnife  only  the  number  but  influence  of  ecclefiaflics 
America 5  j^  ^^  great,  thc  characlcr  of  this  povvcrful  body 
is  an  obje6l  that  merits  particular  attention.  A 
confiderable  part  of  the  fecular  clergy  in  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain.  As  perfons 
accuftornxd  by  their  education  to  the  retire- 
ment and  indolence  of  academic  life,  are  more 
incapable  of  a<5live  enterprize,  and  lefs  difpofed 
to  flirike  into  new  paths,  than  any  order  of 
men,  the    ecclefiafliical  adventurers  by  whoni 

^  Herrera,    dec.   v.    lib.   ix.  c.  i,    2.      Recop.  lib.  i* 

tit.  iii.  1.  I,   2.     Tit.  il^   c.  2.  Solorz.  lib,  iii»  c.  23... 
^  See    NOTE    LVH. 
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the  American  church  is  recruited,  are  com-    ^ySl  ^ 
monly  fuch  as>  from  merit  or  rank  in  life,  have  < — y— >j 
little  profpe6t  of  fuccefs  in  their  own  country. 
Accordingly-y  the  fecular  priefls  in  the  New  ofthefecu- 
World  are  ftill  lefs  diftinguiihed   than  their       * 
brethren  in  Spainj  for  literary  accompliHiments 
of  any  fpecies ;  and  though,  by  the  ample  pro- 
vifion  which  has  been  made  for  the  American 
church,  many  of  its  members  enjoy  the  eafe 
and  -independence  which  are  favourable  to  the 
cultivation   of  fcience,    the   body   of   feclilar 
clergy  has  hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  produced  one  author  whofe  works  convey 
fuch  ufeful  information,  or  poffefs  fach  a  de- 
gree of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked  am.ang  thofe 
which  attrad  the  attention  of  enlightened  na- 
tions.    But  the  greateft  part  of  the  ccclefiallics  oftheregu* 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  are   regulars;     On  ^'  ^^^* 
the  difcovery  of  America,   a  new  field  opened 
to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  monailic  orders  3  and, 
with   a   becoming   alacrity,  they  immediately 
fent  forth   mifTionaries  to  labour  in  it*     The 
Hrfl  attempt  to  inftrufl  and  convert  the  Ame- 
Hcans,  was  made  by  monks  5  and^  as  foon  as 
the  conqueft  of  any  province  was  completed, 
and  its   ecclefiallical   eflablilhment    began    to 
affume   fome  form,  the  popes   permitted  the 
mifTionaries  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  as 
a  reward  for  their  fervices,  to  accept  of  paro- 
Vol*  III,  Z  chial 
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"^viii^  chial  charges  in  America,  to  perform  all  fpiri- 
tual  fun6t:ions,  and  to  receive  the  tythes,  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  benefice,  without  de- 
pending on  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  bilhop  of 
the  diocefe,  or  being  fubje(5l  to  his  cenfures. 
In  confequence  of  this,  a  new  career  of  ufeful- 
nefs,  as  well  as  new  objedls  of  ambition  pre- 
fented  themfelves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made 
for-  a,  frefli  fupply  of  miffionaries,  men  of  the 
moft  ardent  and  afpiring  minds,  impatient  un- 
der the  reftraint  of  a  cloifter,  weary  of  its  in- 
fipid  uniformity,  and  fatigued  with  the  irkfome 
repetition  of  its  frivolous  functions,  offer  their 
fervice  with  eagernefs,  and  repair  to  the  New 
World  in  quefl  of  liberty  and  diilincStion.  Nor 
do  they  purfue  diflinction  without  fuccefs. 
The  higheft  ecclefiaflical  honours,  as  well  as 
the  mofl:  lucrative  preferments  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regulars  5 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  monaflic  orders  that 
the  Americans  are  indebted  for  any  portion 
of  fcience  which  is  cultivated  among  them. 
They  are  almoft  the  only  Spanifh  ecclefiaftics, 
from  whom  we  have  received  any  accounts 
either  of  the  civil  or  natural  hiftory  of  the  va- 
rious provinces  in  America.  Some  of  them, 
though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible  fuper- 
ftition  of  their  profeffion,  have  publifhed  books 
which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  their  abili- 

.    ties^ 
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ties.  The  natural  and  moral  hiftory  of  the  ^yjj)*^ 
New  World,  by  the  Jefuit  Acofta,  contains 
more  accurate  obfervations,  perhaps,  and  more 
ibund  fcience,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  de- 
fcription  of  remote  countries  publiihed  in  the 
fixteenth  century. 


them. 


But  the  fame  difguil  with  monadic  life,  to  Diflbiute 
which  America  is  indebted  for  fome  inftrudors  JbrnTof^ 
of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a 
very  different  character.  The  giddy,  the  pro- 
fligate, the  avaricious,  to  whom  the  poverty 
and  rigid  difcipline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable, 
confider  a  mifTion  to  America  as  a  releafe  from 
mortification  and  bondage.  There  they  fooii 
obtain  fome  parochial  charge,  and  far  removed, 
by  their  fituation,  from  the  infpedtion  of  their 
monaflic  fuperiors,  and  exempt,  by  their  cha- 
radter,  from  the  jurifdiction  of  their  diocefan  ", 
they  are  hardly  fubjc(5l  to  any  controul.  Ac- 
cording to  the  teftimony  of  the  moil  zealous 
catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  are  not  only  deflitute  of 
the  virtues  becoming  their  profefTion,  but  re- 
gardlefs  of  that  external  decorum  and  refped: 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  preferve  a 
femblance  of  worth,  where  the  reality  is  want- 

^  Avendajio  Thef.  Indie,  ii.  253. 
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BOOK,  ij^g^  Secure  of  impunity,  feme  regulars,  lit 
contempt  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  engage 
openly  in  commerce  3  and '  are  fo  rapacioufly 
eager  in  amalTmg  wealth,  that  they  become 
the  moft  grievous  opprefibrs  of  the  Indians, 
whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  protedted.  j 
Others,  with  no  lefs  flagrant  violation  of  their  : 
vow  of  chaftity,  indulge  with  little  difguife  in 
the  moft  diiTolute  licentioufnefs ''. 

Various  fchemes  have  been  propofed  for  re- 
drefTing  enormities  fo  manifeft  and  offenfive. 
Several  perfons  no  lefs  eminent  for  piety  than 
difcernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regulars, 
in  conformity  to  the  canons  of  the  church, 
ousht  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  their 
cloifters,  and  fhould  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
encroach  on  the  funflions  of  the  fecular  clergy.  | 
Som^e  public-fpirited  m  agiflrates,  fromcon- 
viftion  of  its  being  neceifary  to  deprive  the  re- 
gulars of  a  privilege,  beftowed  at  firft  with 
good  intention,  but  of  which  time  and  expe- 
rience had  difcovered  the  pernicious  effedls, 
openly  countenanced  the  fecular  clergy  in  their 
i6iS.  attempts  to  aflert  their  own  rights.  The  prince 
D'Efquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru  under  Phi- 
lip III.  took  meafures   fo  decifive  and  efrec- 

^  See  NOTE    LVIII. 
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tual  for  circumfcribins;  the  reo-ulars  within  their     ^^ok 

,  .  vm. 

proper  fphere,  as  ftriick  them  with  general  con- 

flernatlon  ^.  They  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual 
arts.  They  alarmed  the  fuperflitious,  by  re- 
prefenting  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as 
innovations  fatal  to  religion.  They  employed 
all  the  refinem.ents  of  intrigue,  in  order  to  gain 
perfons  in  power  j  and  feconded  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  Jefuits,  who  claimed  and 
enjoyed  ail  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the 
Mendicant  orders  in  America,  they  made  a 
deep  imprefiion  on  a  bigotted  prince,  and  a 
weak  miniftry.  The  ancient  pracflice  was  to- 
lerated. The  abufes  which  it  occafioned  conti- 
nued to  increafe,  and  the  corruption  of  monks, 
exempt  from  the  reflraints  of  difcipline,  and 
the  infpedion  of  any  fuperior,  became  a  dif-^ 
grace  to  religion.  At  lad,  as  the  veneration 
of  the  Spaniards  for  the  monaftic  orders  began 
to  abate,  and  the  power  of  the  Jefuits  was  on 
the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ventured  to  apply  Junsass 
the  only  effedual  remedy,  by  iffuiog  an  edict, 
prohibiting  Regulars  of  every  denomination 
from  taking  the  charge  of  any  parifh  with  the 
cure  of  fouls ;  and  declaring,  that  on  the  de- 
mife  of  the  prefent  incumbents,  none  but  fe- 
cular  priefls,  fubje6l  to  the  jurifdidion  of  their 

y  See   NOTE  L13C. 
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BOOK  diocefans,  {hall  be  prefented  to  vacant  bene- 
^ /•'-^  fices  "".  If  this  regulation  is  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  fleadinefs  in  any  degree  proportional 
to  the  wifdoni  with  which  it  is  franned,  a  very 
confiderable  reformation  may  take  place  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  flate  of  Spaniih  America,  and  the 
fecuiar  clergy  may  gradually  become  a  refped- 
abie  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many 
ecclefiaflrics,  even  at  prefent,  feems  to  be  de- 
cent and  exemplary,  otherwife  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  that  they  would  be  held  in  fuch  high 
eftimation,  and  poffefs  fuch  a  wonderful  afcend- 
'  ant  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  thi"augh- 
out  all  the  Spanifn  fettlemen^s. 

Small  pro-  But  whatever  merit  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaflics 
verting  the'  in  America  may  polTefs,  the  fuccefs  of  their 
cMftian-  endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge 
'*y*  of  true  religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more 

imperfed  than  might  have  been  expelled,  either 
from  the  degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  do- 
minion which  they  had  acquired  over  that 
people.  For  this  various  reafons  naay  be  af- 
figned.  The  firft  miffionaries,  in  their  ardour 
to  make  profelytes,  admitted  the  people  of 
America  into  the  chriftian  church,  without 
previous   inftruftion  in   the  dodlrines  of  reli-= 


z  B.eal  Cedula  MS.  penes  me. 
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gion,  and  even  before  they  thenafelves  had  ac-     ^^^^  ^ 

ijuired  fuch  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,    ' /-— / 

as  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  myf- 
terles  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty.  Refb- 
ing  upon  a  fubtle  diftin6tion  in  fcholaftic 
theology,  between  that  degree  of  aflent  which 
is  founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and  con- 
vitlion  of  duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded 
when  both  thefe  are  imperfed,  they  adopted 
this  ftrange  pradice,  no  lefs  inconfiilent  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  religion  which  addrefies  itfelf  to 
the  underilanding  of  men,  than  repugnant  to 
the  dictates  of  reafon.  As  foon  as  any  body  of 
people,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanifh 
power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
chiefs,  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  m.ere 
ignorance,  exprefled  the  flighted  defire  of  em- 
bracing the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they 
were  inilantly  baptized.  While  this  rage  of 
converfion  continued,  a  fmgle  clergyman  bap- 
tized in  one  day  above  five  thoufand  Mexicans, 
and  did  not  defifl  until  he  v/as  fo  exhaufled  bv 
fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  hands  ^„ 
In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  facrament  of 
baptifm  was  adminiftered  to  more  than  four 

5»  p.  Torribio,  MS.  Torquem.  Mond.  Ind.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6, 

Z  4  millions, 
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s^T?!^     millions  \     Profelytes  adopted  with  fuch  in- 
confiderate  hafte,    and  who  were   neither  in- 
ftruded  in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which 
it  was   fuppofed   they   had   given   alTent,    nor 
taught  the  abfurdity  of  thofe  which  they  were 
required  to  relinquifh,  retained  their  veneration 
for  their  ancient  fuperftitions  in  full  force,  or 
mingled   an  attachment  to  its  doctrines   and 
rites  with  that  flender  knowledge  of  Chriili- 
anity  which  they  acquired.     Thefe  fentiments 
the  new  converts  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity, 
into  whofe  minds  they  have  funk  fo  deep,  that 
the  Spanifh  ecclefiaflics,  with  all  their  induflry, 
have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.     The  re- 
ligious inftitutions  of  their  anceftors  are   flill 
remembered,  and  held  in  honour  by  the  In- 
dians, both  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  when- 
ever they  think  themfelves  out  of  reach  of  in- 
fpediion  by  the  Spaniards,  they  aflemble  and 
celebrate  their  idolatrous  rites  \ 

But  this  is  not  the  mofl  unfurmountable  ob~ 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriflianity  among  the 
Indians.  The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  un- 
derfrandings  are  fo  limited,  their  obfervations 

^  P.  Torribio.  MS.  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  8. 
<^  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  341.      Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  23, 
lib.  xvi.  c.  28.     Gage,  171. 
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and  refieclions  reach  fo  little  beyond  the  mere  ^vjH^ 
objeds  of  fenfe,  that  they  feem  hardly  to  have 
the  capacity  of  forming  abftra^l  ideas,  and  pof- 
fefs  not  language  to  exprefs  them.  To  fuch 
men,  the  fublime  and  fpirituai  d66lrines  of 
Chriftianity  mud  be  incomprehenfible.  The 
numerous  and  fplendid  ceremonies  of  the  popilli 
worfhip  catch  the  eye,  pleafe  and  intereft  them; 
but  when  their  inflru6tors  attempt  to  ex;  )  in 
the  articles  of  faith,  with  which  thofe  exter.^al 
obfervances  are  connedled,  though  the  In  ;ins 
may  liften  vvith  patience,  they  fo  little  conceive 
the  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  that  their  ac- 
quiefcence  does  not  merit  the  name  of  belief. 
Their  indifference  is  ftill  greater  than  their  in- 
capacity. Attentive  only  to  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, and  ingrofled  by  the  objedls  before  them, 
the  Indians  fo  feldom  refie6l  upon  what  is  pafl, 
or  take  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  nei- 
ther the  promifes,  nor  threats  of  religion,  make 
much  impreffion  upon  them ;  and  while  their 
forefight  rarely  extends  fo  far  as  the  next  day, 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  infpire  them  with  fo- 
iicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world. 
Aflonifhed  equally  at  their  llownefs  of  com- 
prehenlion,  and  at  their  infenfibility,  fome  of 
the  early  miffionaries  pronounced  them  a  race 
of  men  fo  brutifli,  as  to  be' incapable  of  under- 
Handing  the  firfl  principles  of  religion.     A 

council 
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^vm  ^  council  held  at  Lima  decreed,  that,  on  account 
of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  facraraent  of  the  Eucharifl^  And 
though  Paul  III.  by  his  famous  bull,  iflued  in 
the  year  i^'3J^  declared  them  to  be  rational 
creatures,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Chrifbi- 
ans^;  yet,  after  the  lapfe  of  two  centuries, 
during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the 
church,  fo  jmperfed  are  their  attainments  in 
knowledge,  that  very  few  poflefs  fuch  a  por- 
tion of  Ipiritual  difcernment,  as  to  be  deemed 
worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  holy  com- 
munion ^  From  this  idea  of  their  incapacity 
and  imperfedl  knowledge  of  religion,  when  the 
zeal  of  Philip  II.  eftablifhed  the  inquifition  in 
America  in  the  year  1570,  the  Indians  were 
exempted  from  the  jurifdi6lion  of  that  fevere 
tribunal  ^,  and  flill  continue  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  their  diocefans.  Even  after  the  moft 
perfedl  inttruclion,  their  faith  is  held  to  be 
feeble  and  dubious ;  and  though  fome  of  them 
have  been  taught  the  learned  languages,  and 
have  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  aca- 
demic education  with  applaufe,  their  frailty  is 
Hill  fo  much  fufpcdled,  that  no  Indian  is  either 

^  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20. 

^  Tovquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  25.     Garcia  origin.  311. 

^  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  343. 

g  Recop.  lib,  vi.  tit.  i.  I.  35. 
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ordained  a  prieU;,  or  received  into  any  reiigious    ^  ^^^  ^ 
order  ^.  ' — -v-— ^ 

From  this  brief  furvey,  feme  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  interior  Hate  of  the'Spanifh  co- 
lonies. The  various  produftions  with  which  Produaions 
they  fupply  and  enrich  the  mother  country,  ni/h  coio- 
and  the  fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe  be- 
tween them.,  come  next  in  order  to  be  ex- 
plained. If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World  had  been  of  fuch  moderate  extent, 
as  bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  parent  ftate, 
the  progrefs  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  fame  benefit  as  that  of  other 
nations.  But  when,  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, her  inconfiderate  rapacity  had  feized  on 
countries  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability 
to  fill  fuch  vaft  re^ons  with  a  number  of  in- 
habitants fufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  them, 
was  {o  obvious,  as  to  give  a  wrong  dire(flion 
to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonifbs.  They  did 
not  form  compaft  fettlements,  where  induftry, 
circumfcribed  within  proper  limits,  both  in  its 
views  and  operations,  is  conduced  with  that 
fober  perfevering  fpirit,  which  gradually  con- 
verts whatever  is  in  its  pofTefTion  to  a  proper 
vfe,  and  derives  thence  the  greateft  advantage. 

^  Torquem.  lib.  xvii.  c.  13..    See  NOTE  LX. 
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^v  n^  Inftead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  feduced  by  the 
V— .y — ^  boundlefs  profpe6l  which  opened  to  them,  di- 
vided their  poirefTions  in  America  into  govern- 
ments of  vafl  extent.  As  their  number  was 
too  fmall  to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the 
immenfe  provinces,  which  they  occupied  ra- 
ther than  peopled,  they  bent  their  attention  to 
a  fewobjecls,  that  allured  them  with  hopes 
of  fudden  and  exorbitant  gain,  and  turned 
away  with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of 
induftry,  which  lead  more  (lowly,  but  with 
greater  certainty,  to  wealth  and  increafe  of  na- 
tional llrength. 

From  their  ^F  all  the  methods  by  which  riches  may  be 
acquired,  that  of  fearching  for  the  precious 
metals  is  one  of  the  moll  inviting  to  men,  who 
are  either  unaccuflomed  to  {he  regular  ailiduity 
v/ith  which  the  culture  of  the  earth  and  the 
operations  of  commerce  muft  be  carried  on,  or 
fo  enterprifing  and  rapacious  as  not  to  be  fatis- 
iied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit  which 
they  yield.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  fe- 
veral  countries  in  Am^erica  were  fubjedled  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  almoil  the 
only  method  of  acquiring  wealth  which  oc- 
curred to  the  adventurers,  by  whom  they  were 
conquered.  Such  provinces  of  the  continent 
as  did  not  allure  them  to  fettle,  by  the  profpedt 

of 


imr.es. 
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of  their  alfordino:  gold  andiilver,  were  totally  sook 
neglected.  Thofe  in  which  they  met  with  a 
difappointment  of  the  fanguine  expectations 
they  had  formed,  were  abandoned*  Even  the 
value  of  the  iflands,  the  firfl-fruits  of  their  dif* 
covcries,  and  the  firft  objecl  of  their  attention, 
funk  fo  much  'm  their  eftlmation,  v^hen  the 
mines  which  had  been  opened  in  them  were  ex- 
haufted,  that  they  were  deferted  by  many  of 
the  planters,  and  left  to  be  occupied  by  more 
induftrious  pofTelTors.  All  crowded  to  Mexico. 
and  Peru,  where  the  vaft  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  found  among  the  natives,  who  fearched, 
for  them  with  little  induftry  and  lefs  fkill,  pro- 
mifed  an  unexhaufled  llore,  as  the  recompence 
of  more  intelligent  and  perfevering  efforts. 


During  fe-veral  ye^rs,    the  ardour  of  their  i^'rcoveryof 
refearches^  was  kept  up  by  hope,    rather  than  tofiaadSa* 


fuccefs.  At  length,  the  rich  filver  mines  of 
Potofi,  in  Peru,  were  accidentally  difcovered 
in  the  year  1545',  by  an  Indian,  as  he  was 
clambering  up  the  mountain,  in  purfuit  of  a 
IJama  which  had  flrayed  from  his  flock.  Soon 
after  the  mines  of  Sacotecas,  in  New  Spain, 
little  inferior  to  the  other  in  value,  v/ere 
opened.      From   that  time,    fuccelTive   diico- 

*  Fernandez,  p.  i.  lib.  xi,  c.  11. 

veries 
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^vin^    veries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies,    and 

L — ^ )  filver  mines  are  now  fo  numerous,    that  thd 

working  of  them,  and  of  fome  few  mines  of 
gold  in  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  and 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  has  become  the 
capital  occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  re- 
duced into  a  fyflem  no  leis  complicated  than 
intereiling.  To  defcribe  the  nature  of  the  va- 
rious ores,  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  explain  the 
feveral  procefTes  by  which  the  metals  are  fepa- 
raced  from  the  fubftances  with  which  they  are 
mjngled,  either  by  the  a6lion  of  fire,  or  the  at- 
tractive powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of 
the  natural  philofopher  or  chymifV,  rather  than 
of  the  hiflorian. 

Riches  The  exuberant   profufion   with   which    the 

which  they  jy^ountains  of  the  New  World  poured  forth  their 
treafures,  aftoniflied  mankind,  accuftomed  hi- 
therto to  receive  a  penurious  fupply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  from  the  more  fcanty  flores  con- 
tained in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemifphere. 
According  to  principles  of  computation, 
which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  that  has  been  regu- 
larly entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  equal  in 
value  to  four  millions  fterling  annually,  reckon- 
ing fi-om  the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was 
3  difcovered. 
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difcovered,  to  the  prefent  time.     This,  in  two    ^-^jf,^^ 

hundred  and  eighty-three  years,    amounts  to  ' /-— ' 

eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions.  Im- 
menfe  as  this  fum'  is,  the  Spanifh  writers  con- 
tend, that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to 
it,  in  confideration  of  the  treafure  which  has 
been  extraded  from  the  mines,  without  paying 
duty  to  the  king.  By  this  account,  Spain  has 
drawn  from  the  New  World  a  fupply  of  wealth, 
amounting  at  lead  to  two  thoufand  millions  of 
pounds  flerling". 

The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amaz-  Spirit  to 

f.  f.  Ill  which  this 

ing  quantity  or  treaiure,  are  not  worked  at  the  gives  rife, 
expence  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  public.  In 
order  to  encourage  private  adventurers,  the 
perfon  who  difcovers  a  new  vein,  is  entitled  to 
the  property  of  it.  Upon  laying  his  claim  be- 
fore the  governor  of  the  province,  a  certain 
extent  of  land  is  meafured  ofF^  and  a  certain 
number  of  Indians  allotted  him,  under  the 
obligation  of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a 
limited  time,  and  of  his  paying  the  cuftomary 
duty  to  the  king,  for  what  it  ihall  produce. 
Invited  by  the  facility  with  which  fuch  grants 
are  obtained,  and  encouraged  by  fome  ilriking 

^  Uztariz  Theor.  y  Pradl.  de  Commercia,   c.  3.     Ker- 
rera,  dec.  viii.  lib.  xi.  c.  15,     See  NOTE  LXI. 

examples 
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■^^TM^  examples  of  fuccefs  in  this  line  of  adventure? 
not  only  the  fanguine  and  the  boldj  but  the 
timid  and  diffident  enter  upon,  it  with  aflonifti- 
ing  ardour.  With  vail  obje&s  always  in  view^ 
fed  continually  wuth  hope,  and  expeding  every 
moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  fecret 
flores,  and  give  them  up  to  their  willies,  they 
deem  every  other  occupation  infipid  and  unin- 
terefting*  The  charms  of  this  purfuit,  like  the 
rage  for  deep  play,  are  fo  bewitching,  and  take 
fuch  full  pofTefTion  of  the  mind,  as  even  to  give 
a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper.  Under  its 
influence,  the  cautious  become  enterprizing^ 
and  the  covetous  profufe.  Powerful  as  this 
charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augm.ented  by 
the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by 
the  cant  name  of  fearcbers,  Thefe  are  com- 
monly perfons  of  defperate  fortunes,  whoj 
availing  themfelves  of  fome  fl<:ill  in  mineralogy, 
accompanied  with  the  infinuating  manner,  and 
confident  pretenfions  peculiar  to  proje61:orSi 
addrefs  the  wealthy  and  the  credulous.  By 
plaufible  defcriptions  of  the  appearances  which 
they  have  difcovered  of  rich  veins,  hitherto  un- 
explored ;  by  producing  when  requifite,  fpe* 
cimens  of  promifing  ore  j  by  affirming,  v/ith 
an  impofing  alTurance,  that  fuccefs  is  certain, 
and  that  the  expence  mufl  be  trifling ;  they 
feldom  fail  to  perfuade.  An  afibciation  is 
I  formed ; 
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formed  j  a  fmall  fum  is  advanced  by  each  co-  B  b  o  k. 
partner ;  the  mine  is  opened  ;  the  fearcher  is  <• — y-— » 
entrufted  with  the  fole  dirediion  of  every  ope- 
ration ;  iinforefeen  difficulties  occur ;  new  de- 
mands of  money  are  made  ;  but  amidft  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  difappointments  and  delays,  hope  is 
never  extinguifhed^  and  the  ardour  of  expecta- 
tion hardly  abates.  For  it  is  obferved,  that  if 
any  perfon  once  enter  this  feducing  path,  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  return  i  his  ideas  alter,  he 
feems  to  be  pofTefTed  with  another  fpirit,  viiions 
of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and  fpeaks,  and  dreams 
of  nothing  elfe'. 

Such  is  the  fpirit  that  muft  be  formed.  Fatal  effeaa 
wherever  the  adlive  exertions  of  any  fociety  are 
chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  gold 
and  filver.  No  fpirit  is  more  adverfe  to  fuch 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  as 
render  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the  fyfteiti 
of  adminiftration  in  the  Spaniih  colonies  had 
been  founded  upon  principles  of  found  policy, 
the  power  and  ingenuity  of  the  legiflature 
would  have  been  exerted  with  as  much  ardour, 
in  reftraining  its  fubjedls  from  fuch  pernicious 
induftry,  as  is  now  employed  in  alluring  them 
towards  it.     "  Projedts  of  mining  (fays  a  good 

'  Ulloa  Entreten.  p.  223. 

Vol.  hi.  a  a  *^  judge 
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^v;?f.^    "  j'^dge  of  the  political  condud  of  nations) 
inflead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
"  them,    together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of 
flock,    commonly   abforb  both  capital  and 
profit.     They  are  the  projeds,  therefore,  to 
which,  of  all  others,    a   prudent  lawgiver^ 
who  defired  to  increafe  the  capital  of  his  na- 
tion, would  leaft  chufe  to  give  any  extraor- 
dinary encouragement,    or  to  turn  towards 
*^  them  a  greater  fhare  of  that  capital  than 
'^  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.     Such, 
^^  in  reality,  is  the  abfurd  confidence  which  all 
*^  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,    that 
*'  wherever  there    is  the  leaft  probability  of 
*^  fuccefs,  too  great  a  fhare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to 
"  them  of  its  own  accord  '"."     But  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  colonies,  government  is  lludious  to  cherifh 
a  fpirit  which  it  fhouid  have  laboured  to  de- 
prefs,    and  by  the  fan6tion  of  its  approbation 
augments  that  inconfiderate  credulity,   which 
has  turned  the  active  induflry  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  into  fuch  an  improper  channel.     To  this 
may  be  imputed   the   flender  progrefs  which 
Spanifh  America  has  made  during  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  either  in  ufeful  manufadlures, 
or  in  thofe  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation, 
which  furnifh  the  colonies  of  other  nations  with 
their  ftaple  commodities.     In  comparifon  witj^ 

^  Dr.  Smith*^  Inquiry,  &c.  ii.  155. 

the 
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the  precious  metals,  every  bounty  of  nature  is  ^yj^^ 
fo  much  deipifed,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  ^— v- — * 
their  value  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  of  lan- 
guage in  America,  and  the  Spaniards  fettled 
there  denominate  a  country^  ricbi  not  from  the 
fertility  of  its  foil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops, 
or  the  exuberance  of  its  paflures^  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains 
contain.  In  quefl  of  thefe,  they  abandon  the 
delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico>  and 
refort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions, 
where  they  have  built  fome  of  the  largeft  towns 
which  they  pofTefs  in  the  New  World.  As  the 
activity  and  enterprife  of  the  Spaniards  ori- 
ginally took  this  dire6lionj  it  is  now  fo  difficult 
to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that  although^ 
from  various  caufes,  the  gain  of  working  mines 
is  much  decreafed  ;  the  fafcination  continues, 
and  almoft  every  perfon,  who  takes  any  a^live 
part  in  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  or  Peru^ 
is  flill  engaged  in  fome  adventure  of  this 
kind". 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  obie6i:  of  ^^\^^.  ^°^* 

o  -J  xnodities  of 

the  Spaniards,  and  the  precious  metals  which  ^^-  Spansa 

colonieSt 

thefe  yield,  form  the  principal  article  in  their 
commerce  with  America  i  the  fertile  countries 

o  See  NOTE   LXH. 
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^vin.^  which  they  polTefs  there,  abound  with  other 
commodities  of  fuch  value  or  fcarcity,  as  to 
attrad  a  confiderable  degree  of  attention.  Co- 
chineal is  a  production  almoft  peculiar  to  New 
Spain,  of  fuch  demand  in  commerce,  that  the 
fale  is  always  certain,  and  it  yields  fuch  profit, 
as  amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employed 
in  rearing  the  curious  infe6ls  of  which  this 
valuable  drug  is  compofed,  and  preparing  it 
for  the  market.  Quinquina,  or  Jefuits  Bark, 
the  mod  falutary  fimple,  perhaps,  and  of  moil 
reflorative  virtue,  that  Providence,  in  compaf- 
fion  for  human  infirmity,  has  made  known 
unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it 
aflx)rds  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The 
indigo  of  Guatimala  is  fuperior  in  quality  ta 
that  of  any  province  in  America,  and  culti- 
vated to  a  confiderable  extent.  Cacoa,  though 
not  peculiar  to  the  Spaniih  colonies,  attains  to 
its  highefi:  fliare  of  perfe6lion  there,  and  from 
the -great  confumption  of  chocolate  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  America,  is  a  valuable  commo- 
dity. The  tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more  exqui- 
lite  fiavour  than  any  brought  from  the  New 
World;  the  fugar  raifed  in  that  ifland,  in 
Hilpaniola,  and  in  New  Spain  ;  together  with 
drugs  of  various  kinds,  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  natural  productions  of  America, 
which  enrich  the  Spaniih  commerce.     Tothefe 

muft. 
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miiil  be  added,  an  article  of  no  inconfiderable  ^yj^j^ 
account,  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  many  of  thofe  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, the  Spaniards  are  more  indebted  to 
the  w^onderful  fertility  of  the  country  than  to 
their  own  foreiight  and  induftry.  The  domef- 
tic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned, 
cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New  World 
with  a  rapidity  which  almofl  exceeds  belief. 
A  fev7  years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there, 
the  herds  of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous, 
that  their  proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thou- 
fands^.  Lefs  attention  being  paid  to  them,  as 
they  continued  to  increafe,  they  were  fuiFered 
to  run  wild,  and  fpreading  over  a  country  of 
boundlefs  extent,  under  a  mild  climate,  and 
covered  with  rich  pafture,  their  number  be- 
came iinmenfe.  Tliey  range  over  the  vail 
plains  which  extend  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to- 
wards the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty 
thoufand ;  and  the  unlucky  traveller  v/ho  once 
falls  in  among  them,  may  proceed  feveral  days 
before  he  can  difentangle  himfelf  from  among 
the  crowd  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
feems  to  have  no  end,  They  are  hardly  lefs 
numerous  in  New  Spain,  and  in  feveral  other 

^  Oviedo  ap.    Ramuf.  iii.    igi,    B.      Hackluyt,    iii. 
4j66.  511. 
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^  vin  ^  pi*ovinces  :  thefe  are  killed  merely  for  the  fake  oF 
t.^— y^i.-f  their  hides ;  and  the  (laughter  at  certain  feafons 
is  fo  great,  that  the  ftench  of  the  carcafes,  which 
are  left  in  the  field,  wotiid  infect  the  air,  if 
large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  yaft  flocks  of 
gallmazos,  or  American  vultures,  the  moft  vo- 
racious of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not  in- 
fbantly  devour  thcai.  The  number  of  thofe 
hides  exported  in  every  fleet  to  Europe  is 
prodigious,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce p. 

Almost  all  thefe  maybe  confidered  as  flap]  q 
commodities  peculiar  to  America,  and  diffe- 
rent, if  we  except  that  lafl  m.entioned,  from  the 
productions  of  the  mother-country. 

Advantages        When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe 

which  Spain  .  ^    ^         ^  ,  ,.  n    n    i 

derives  from  vanous  articlcs  from  her  colonies,  firit  becam^e 
her  colonies.   ^£|.jy^  ^^^^  ccniiderable,  her  interior  induftry 

and  m.anufadures  v/ere  in  a  ftate  fo  profperous, 
that  v/ith  the  produdt  of  thefe  (lie  vvas  able 
both  to  purchafe  the  commodities  of  the  New 
World,  and  to  anfwer  its  growing  demands. 
Under  the   reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella^ 

P  Acofla,  lib.  iii.  c.  33.  Ovallo  Hill,  of  Chili.  Church. 
Colled,  iii.  47.  fep.  Ibid.  v.  p.  680.  692.  Lettres 
E'dif.  xiii.  255.     Feuille,  L  24.9, 

and 
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and  Charles  V.  Spain  was  one  of   the  moll 
induflrious  countries  in  Europe.     Her  manu- 
fadlures  in  wool,  and  flaxj  and  filk,  were  fo 
extenfive,  as  not  only  to  furnifh  what  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  her  own  confumption,  but  to  afford 
a  furplus  for  exportation.     When  a  niarket  for 
them,    formerly  unknown,    and  to  which  flie 
alone  had  accefs,  opened  in  America,  fhe  had 
recourfe  to  her  domeftic  ftore,  and  found  there 
an  abundant  fupply^.     This  new  employment 
mull  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  fpirit 
of  induilry.     Nourilhed  and  invigorated  by  it, 
the  manufa6tures,  the  population,  and  wealth 
of  Spain  might  have  gone  on  increafing  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  the  growth  of  her  colo- 
nies.    Nor  was  the  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  marine 
at  this  period  lefs  flourifhing  than  that  of  its 
manufaclures.      In  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  Spain  is  faid  to  have  polTeffed 
above  a  thoufand  merchant  fhips^,  a  number 
probably  far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  nation  in 
Europe.     By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and 
domeftic   induftry  give    reciprocally   to   each 
other  in  their  progrefs,  the  augmentation  of 
both  mud  have  been  rapid  and  extenfive,  and 
Spain  might  have  received  the  fame  acceflion 
of  opulence  and  vigour  from  her  acquifitions 

^  See  NOTE  LXIII.        '  Campomanes,  ii.  140, 
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BOOK    in  the  New  World,  that  other  powers  have  de- 
rived from  their  colonies  there. 

Why  f!ie  ByT  various  caufes  prevented  this.      The 

nowdrwvs  fame  thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  indivi- 
fhe  fame,  (^^als.  Wealth  v/hich  flows  in  gradually,  and 
with  moderate  increafe,  feeds  and  nourilhes 
that  adlivity  which  is  friendly  to  commerce, 
and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well-con- 
ducted exertions  j  but  when  opulence  pours  in 
fuddenly,  and  with  too  full  a  flream,  it  over- 
turns ail  fober  plans  of  induftry,  and  brings 
along  with  it  a  tafte  for  what  is  wild  and  ex-r 
travagant,  and  daring  in  bufinefs  or  in  a6lion, 
5uch  was  the  great  and  fudden  augmentation 
of  power  and  revenue,  that  the  poffeffion  of 
America  brought  into  Spain,  and  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  poli- 
tical operations  of  that  monarchy  foon  began 
to  appear.  For  a  confiderable  time,  however, 
the  fupply  of  treafure  from  the  New  World 
was  fcanty  and  precariouSj,  and  the  genius  of 
Charles  V.  condu6led  public  meafures  with 
fuch  prudence,  that  the  effedls  of  this  influence 
were  little  perceived.  But  when  Philip  II. 
afcended  the  Spaniih  throne,  with  talents  far 
inferior  to  thofe  of  his  father,  and  remittances 
from  the  colonies  became  a  regular  and  vaft 
branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation  of  this 

rapi^ 
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rapid  change  in  the  flate  of  the  kingdom,  both  ^yjfj^ 
on  the  monarch  and  his  people,  was  at  once  t^  -y— .i 
confpicuous.  Philip,  pofTeffing  that  fpirit  of 
unceafing  afTiduity,  which  often  charaderizes 
the  ambition  of  men  of  moderate  talents,  en- 
tertained fuch  an  high  opinion  of  his  own 
refources,  that  he  thought  nothing  too  arduous 
for  him  to  undertake.  Shut  up  himfelf  jn  the 
folitude  of  the  Efcurial,  he  troubled  and  annoy- 
ed all  the  nations  around  him.  He  waged  open 
war  with  tlie  Dutch  and  Englifh  5  he  encou- 
raged and  aided  a  rebellious  faction  in  France ; 
he  conquered  Portugal,  and  maintained  armies 
and  garrifons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the 
Indies.  By  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  great  and 
complicated  operations,  purfued  with  ardour 
during  the  ccurfe  of  a  long  reign,  Spain  was 
drained  both  of  men  and  money.  Under  the 
weak  adminiftration  of  his  fuccefTor,  Philip  HI. 
the  vigour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decreafe, 
and  funk  into  the  loweft  decline,  when  the  a.d.i6iu 
inconfiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expelled 
at  once  near  a  million  of  his  mofl  induftrious 
fubjecls,  at  the  very  time  v/hen  the  exhaufted 
ftate  of  the  kingdom  required  fome  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  political  wifdom  to  augment 
its  numbers,  and  to  revive  its  ftrength.  Early 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  fuch  a 
(iiminution  in  the  number  of  her  people,  that 

from 
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^S?r^  from  inability  to  recruit  her  armies,  fhe  was 
u— .y^— >  obliged  to  contra6l  her  operations.  Her  flou- 
rifhing  manufaclures  were  fallen  into  decay. 
^  Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all 
Europe,  were  ruined.  Her  extenfive  foreign 
commerce  was  Icfl.  The  trade  between  diffe- 
rent parts  of  her  own  domi-nions  was  inter- 
rupted, and  the  fhips  which  attempted  to  carry 
it  on,  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies 
whom  llie  once  defpifed.  Even  agriculture, 
the  primary  objecl  of  induftry  in  every  pro- 
fperous  ftarej  was  negledled,  and  one  of  the 
mod  fertile  countries  in  Europe  hardly  raifed 
what  was  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  its  own 
inhabitants. 

Rapid  (?e-  In^  proportion  as  the  population  and  manu- 
mdr^'''  faftures  of  the  parent  ftate  declined,  the  de- 
mands of  her  colonies  continued  to  increafe. 
The  Spaniards,  like  their  monarchs,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually 
upon  them,  deferted  the  paths  of  induilry,  to 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  and  repaired 
with  eagernefs  to  thofe  regions  from  which 
this  opulence  iffued.  By  this  rage  of  emigra- 
tion, '  another  drain  was  opened,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhauft- 
ing  that  of  the  mother-country.  All  thofe 
emigrants,   as  w^eli  as  the  adventurers  who  had 

at 
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j^t  firfl  fettled  in  America,  depended  abfolutely  book 
jtipon  Spain  for  almoft  every  article  of  necef- 
fary  confumption.  Engaged  in  more  alluring 
and  lucrative  purfuits,  or  prevented  by  re- 
ftraints  which  government  impofed,  they 
could  not  turn  their  own  attention  towards 
eftablifhing  the  manufadlures  requifite  for 
comfortable  fubfiflence.  They  received  (as  I 
have  obferved  in  another  place)  their  clothing, 
their  furniture,  whatever  miniflers  to  the  eafe 
or  luxury  of  life,  and  even  their  inflruments 
of  labour,  from  Europe.  Spain  thinned  of 
people,  and  void  of  induftry,  was  unable  to 
fupply  their  increafmg  demands.  She  had  re- 
courfe  to  her  neighbours.  The  manufadlures 
of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England,  of  France, 
and  of  Italy,  which  her  wants  called  into  ex- 
iflence,  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  fur- 
nifbed  in  abundance  whatever  fne  required. 
In  vain  did  the  fundamental  law,  concerning 
the  exclufion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with 
America,  oppofe  this  innovation.  NeceiTity, 
more  powerful  than  any  ftatute,  defeated  its 
operations,  '  and  conftrained  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  to  concur  in  eluding  it.  The 
Englilh,  the  French,  and  Dutch,  relying  on 
the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanifli  merchants, 
who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  fend 
cm  their  manufadures  to  America,  and  receive 

the 
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BOOK  ^i^e  exorbitant  price  for  which  they  are  fold 
« ^ — «  there,  either  in  fpecie,  or  m  the  rich  commo- 
dities of  the  New  World.  Neither  the  dread  of 
danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit,  ever  in- 
duced a  Spanifh  facflor  to  betray  or  defraud  the 
perfon  who  confided  in  him  ^  j  and  that  probity, 
which  is  the  pride  and  diftindion  of  the  nation, 
contributes  to  its  ruin.  In  a  fhort  time,  not 
above  a  twentieth  part  of  the  commodities 
exported  to  America  was  of  Spanifh  growth  or 
fabric  ^  All  the  reil  was  the  property  of 
foreign  merchants,  though  entered  in  the  name 
of  Spaniards.  The  treafure  of  the  Nevv/"  World 
may  be  faid  henceforward  not  to  have  belonged 
to  Spain.  Before  it  reached  Europe,  it  was 
anticipated  as  the  price  of  goods  purchafed 
from  foreigners.  That  v/eaith  which,  by  an 
internal  circulation,  would  have  fpread  through 
each  vein  of  induitry,  and  have  conveyed  life 
and  adivity  to  every  branch  of  manufa6lure, 
fiov/ed  out  of  the  kingdom  with  fuch  a  rapid 
courfe-,  as  neither  enriched  nor  animated  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  artifans  of  rival  na- 
tions, encouraged  by  this  quick  fale  of  their 
cornmodities,  improved  fo  much  in  Hcill  and 
indujflry,  as  to  be  able  to  afibrd  them  at  a  rate 

8  Zavala  Reprefentacion,  p.  226. 
Ciimpomanes,  ii,   J3S. 
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fo  low,  that  the  manufaclures  of  Spaixn,  which  book: 
could  not  vie  v/ith  theirS;,  either  in  quality  or 
cJieapnefs  of  v/ork,  were  ftill  farther  deprefTed. 
This  dedrudlive  commerce  drained  off  the 
riches  of  the  nation  fafter  and  more  completely, 
than  even  the  extravagant  fchem.es  of  ambi- 
tion carried  on  by  its  monarchs.  Spain  was 
fo  much  aftonifhed  and  diftreffed,  at  behold- 
ing her  American  treafures  vanilh  almofl  as 
foon  as  they  were  imported,  that  Philip  III, 
unable  to  fupply  what  was  requifite  in  circu- 
lation, ilTued  an  edi6l,  by  Vv^hich  he  endeavour- 
ed to  raife  copper  money  to  a  value  in  cur- 
rency nearly  equal  to  that  of  filver " ;  and  the 
lord  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  m.ines  was 
reduced  to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the 
lail  refource  of  petty  impoverifhed  Hates. 

Thus  the  pofTeflions  of  Spain  in  America 
have  not  proved  a  fource  of  population  and  of 
wealth  to  her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of 
other  nations.  In  the  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  fpirit  of  induftry  fubfifts  in  full  vi- 
gour, every  perfon  fettled  in  fuch  colonies 
as  are  fimilar  in  their  fituation  to  thofe  of 
Spain,  is  fuppofed  to  give  employment  to 
three  or  four  at  home  in  fupplying  his  wants''. 

"  Uztariz,  c.  104.        ^  Child  on  trade  and  colonies. 
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BOOK    But  wherever  the  mother-country  cannot  af- 

VIII.  .  ^ 

u,^^^— ,;  ford  this  fupply,  every  emigrant  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  citizen  loft  to  the  community, 
and  ftrangers  muft  reap  all  the  benefit  of  an- 
fwering  his  demands. 

increafedby^  SucH  has  been  the  internal  ftate  of  Spaih 
JeguhdnV  f^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  fixteenth  century,  and 
"'  rfe^Tith  ^"^^  ^^^  inability  to  fupply  the  growing  wants 
America.  Qf  her  colonics.  The  fatal  effects  of  this  dif- 
proportion  betv/een  their  demands  and  het 
capacity  of  anfwering  them,  have  been  much 
increafed  by  the  mode  in  which  Spain  has 
endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  mother-country  and  the  colonies. 
It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolizing  the  trade 
with  America,  and  debarring  her  fubje^s 
there  from  any  communication  with  foreigners, 
that  all  her  jealous  and  fyflematic  arrangements 
have  arifen.  Thefe  are  fo  fmgular  in  their  na- 
ture and  confequences,  as  to  merit  a  particular 
explanation.  In  order  to  fecure  the  monopoly 
at  which  fhe  aimed,  Spain  did  not  veft  the 
trade  with  her  colonies  in  an  exciufive  com- 
pany, a  plan  which  had  been  adopted  by  na- 
tions more  commercial,  and  at  a  period  when 
mercantile  policy  was  an  objed  of  greater  at- 
tention, and  ought  to  have  been  better  under- 
llood.     The  Dutch  gave  up  the  whole  trade 

with. 
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v/ith  their  colonies,  both  in  the  Eall  and  Weft   book 

viir. 
Indies,  to  exclufive  conipanies.     The  Englilh, 

the  French,  the  Danes,  have  innitated  their 
example  with  refpe6t  to  the  Eaft  Indian  com- 
merce ;  and  the  two  former  have  laid  a  fimiiar 
reftraint  upon  fome  branches  of  their  trade 
with  the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man  can- 
not, perhaps,  devife  a  method  for  checking 
the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  population  in  a 
new  colony  more  efFedual  than  this.  The  in- 
tereft  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclufive  com- 
pany, muft  in  eveiy  point  be  diametrically 
oppofite;  and  as  the  latter  polTefTes  fuch  ad-^ 
vantages  in  this  unequal  conteft,  that  it  can 
prefcribe  at  pleafure-  the  terms  of  intercourfe, 
the  former  muft  not  only  buy  dear  and  fell 
cheap,  but  muft  fuffer  the  mortification  of 
having  the  increafe  of  itsYurplus  ftock  dif- 
couraged  by  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  alone 
it  can  difpofe  of  its  produdlions  ^. 


Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preferved  from  thjs 


corv 


fined  to  one 


falling  into  this  error  in  policy,  by  the  high  ^^^^  ^^ 
ideas  which  fhe  early  formed  concerning  the  ^f^'"* 
riches  of  the    New  World.     Gold  and  filver 
were  commodities  of  too  high  value  to  veft  a 
monopoly  of  them   in  private   hands.      The 

y  Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.  171, 
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BOOK  crown  wifhed  to  fetain  the  direflion  of  a  com-- 
merce  Co  inviting ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  that, 
ordained  the  cargo  of  every  lliip  fitted  out  for 
America,  to  be  infpe^led  by  the  officers  of 
the  Cafa  de  Contratacion  in  Seville,  before  it 
could  receive  a  licence  to  make  the  voyage ; 
and  that  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  brought  fhould  be  made  to 
the  fame  board,  before  it  could  be  permitted 
to  land  them.  In  confequence  of  this  regu- 
lation, all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New 
World  centred  in  the  port  of  Seville,  and 
was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in  which 
it  has  been  conducted,  with  little  variation, 
from  the  middle  of  the  lixteenth  century 
almofl  to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater 
lecurity  of  the  valuable  cargoes  fent  to  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  for  the  more  eafy  prevention 
of  fraud,  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  its 
colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets,  which  fail  un- 
der flrong  convoys.  Thefe  fleets  confiding 
of  two  fquadrons,  one  diflinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  GaleonSy  the  other  by  that  of  the  Flota^ 
are  equipped  annually.  Formerly  they  took 
their  departure  from  Seville ;  but  as  the 
port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commo- 
dious, they  have  failed  from  it  fincc  the  year 
1720. 

The 
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The    Galeoiis     deftined  to  fupply   Tierra    ^yjJJ^^ 
Firme,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  ^ — ^ — ' 

.  _   ,  ^      Catried  on 

With  ainioft  every  article  or  luxury,  .or  necel-  by  the  ca. 
fary  confumption>  that  an  opulent  people  can 
demand^  touch  firft  at  Carthagena,  and  then 
at  Porto-bello.  To  the  former,  the  mer- 
chants of  Santa  Martha,  Caraccas,  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada^  and  feveral  other  pro- 
vinces refort.  The  latter  is  the  s;reat  mart 
for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili.  At 
the  feafon  when  the  Galeons  are  expedled,  the 
product  of  all  the  mines  in  thefe  two  king- 
doms, together  with  their  other  valuable  com- 
modities, is  tranfported  by  fea  to  Panama, 
From  thence,  as  foon  as  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet  from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  con- 
veyed acrofs  the  iflhmus,  partly  on  mules, 
and  partly  down  the  river  Chagre  to  Porto- 
bello.  This  paltry  village,  whofe  climate, 
from  the  pernicious  union  of  exceiTive  hear, 
continual  moilture,  and  the  putrid  exhalations 
arifing  from  a  rank  foil,  is  more  fatal  to  life 
than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world,  is  im- 
mediately filled  with  people*  From  being 
the  refidence  of  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
and  of  a  miferable  garrifon  relieved  every 
three  months,  its  flreets  are  crowded  with 
opulent  merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.  A  fair  is  opened. 
Vol.  III.  B  b  the 
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^vi?i^  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged  for  the 
u.-y  ni  manufa6tures  of  Europe,  and  during  its  pre- 
fcribed  term  of  forty  days,  the  richeft  traffic 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finiihed, 
with  that  fimplicity  of  tranfadion  and  un- 
bounded confidence,  which  accompany  exten- 
jiniFiota.  five  commerced  The  Flota  holds  its  courfe 
to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treafures  and  commo- 
dities of  New  Spain,  and  the  depending  pro- 
vinces, which  w^ere  depofited  at  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles  in  expedation  of  its  arrival,  are  car- 
ried thither,  and  the  commercial  operation^ 
of  Vera  Cruz,  condu6led  in  the  fame  manner 
with  thofe  of  Porto-bello,  are  inferior  to  them 
only  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets^, 
as  foon  as  they  have  completed  their  cargoes 
from  America,  rendezvous  at  the  Havanna, 
and  return  in  company  to  Europe, 

Bad  efFea:  The  tradc  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while 
thus  fettered  and  refl:ri6led,  came  neceflarily 
to  be  condufled  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  upon 
the  fame  principles,  as  that  of  an  exclufive 
company.  Being  confined  to  a  fingle  port, 
it  was  of  courfe  thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and 
almoft  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually  engrolTed 
by  a  fmall  number  of  wealthy  houfes,  formerly 

^  See  N  O  T  E   hXlV. 
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in  Seville^  and  now  in  Cadiz.  Thefe  by  com- 
binations, which  they  can  eafily  form,  may 
altogether  prevent  that  competition  v>^hich 
preferves  commodities  at  their  natural  price ; 
and  by  a6ting  in  concert,  to  which  they  are 
prompted  by  their  mutual  intereil",  they  may 
raife  or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  pleafure. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  price  of  European 
goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  often 
exorbitant.  A  hundred,  two  hundred,  and 
even  three  hundred  per  cent,  are  profits  not 
uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with 
her  colonies  %  From  the  fame  ingrofTing  fpi- 
rit  it  frequently  happens^  that  traders  of  the 
fecond  order,  v/hofe  warehoufes  do  not  con- 
tain a  complete  afTortment  of  commodities 
for  the  American  market,  cannot  purchafe 
from  the  more  opulent  merchants,  fuch  goods 
as  they  v/ant,  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for 
which  they  are  fold  in  the  colonies.  With 
the  fam.e  vigilant  jealoufy  that  an  excluGve 
company  guards  againft  the  intrufion  of  the 
frCQ  trader,  thofe  overgrown  monopolifts  en- 
deavour to  check  the  progrefs  of  every  One 
whofe  encroachments  they  dread  ^  This  re- 
flraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one  port, 

^  B.  Ulloa  RetablifT.  part  ii.  p.  191. 
^  Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.   171.     Campomanes,  Educ.  Po- 
puL  i.  438. 
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^^j^j^    not  only  afFedls  its  domeftic  ftate,  but  limits 
its   foreign  operations.     A    monopoliil    may 
acquire   more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  lefs, 
by   a  confined  trade  which  yields   exorbitant 
profit,    than    by   an   extenfive   commerce    in 
which  he  receives  only  a  moderate,  return  of 
gain.     It  is  often  his  intereft  not  to  enlarge, 
but  to  circumfcribe  the  fphere  of  his  adlivity ; 
and  inflead   of  calling   forth  more   vigorous 
exertions  of  commercial   induftry,  it  may  be 
the  objecl  of  his  attention  to  check  and  fet 
bounds  to  them.     By  fome  fuch  maxim,  the 
mercantile  policy  of  Spain  feems  to  have  re- 
gulated its  intercourfe  with  America.     Inflead 
of   furnifhing    the    colonies    with    European 
goods  in  fuch  quantity  as  might  render  both 
the  price  and  the  profit  moderate  -,  the  mer- 
chants of  Seville  and  Cadiz  feem  to  have  fup- 
plied  them  with  a  fparing  hand,  that  the  ea= 
gernefs  of  competition  amongil  cuflomers  ob- 
liged to  purchafe  in  a  fcanty  market,  might 
enable  their  fadors  to  difpofe  of  their  cargoes 
with  exorbitant  gain.     About  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  when   the  exclufive  trade  to 
America   from   Seville  was    in  its   moft  flou- 
rilhing  ilate,  the   burden  of  the   two   united 
fquadronsofthe  Galeons  and  Flota,  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-feven  thoufand  five  hundred  tons". 
«  Campomanes,  Educ.  Popiil,  i.  435.  ii.  no. 
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The  fupply  which  fuch  a  fleet  could  carry,  mufl    ^  °  J^  ^ 
have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  ^  ■  — y—j 
thofe  populous  and  extenfive  colonies,  which 
depended   upon   it  for  all  the   luxuries,   and 
many  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Spain  early  became  fenfible  of  her  declen-  ^«"»edres 

•'  ^  propoled. 

/ion  from  her  former  profperity,  and  many  re- 
fpeclable  and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their 
thoughts  in  devifing  methods  for  reviving  the 
decaying  induflry  and  commerce  of  their  coun- 
try. From  the  violence  of  the  remedies  pro- 
pofed,  we  may  judge  how  defperate  and  fatal 
the  malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding  a 
violation  of  police  with  criminality  againft  the 
flate,  contended,  that  in  order  to  check  illicit 
commerce,  every  perfon  convi^led  of  carrying 
it  on,  fliould  be  punifhed  with  death,  and  con- 
fifcation  of  all  his  efFe6ls  ^,  Others,  forgetting 
the  diflin6lion  between  civil  offences  and  a6rs  of 
impiety,  infifled,  that  contraband  trade  fliould 
be  ranked  among  the  crimes  referved  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  Inquifuion ;  that  fuch  as 
were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  and  punifhed, 
according  to  the  fecret  and  fummary  form  in 
which  that  dreadful  tribunal  exercifes  its  jurif- 

^  |y^»  ^e  Santa  Cruz  Commercia  Snelto,  p.  142. 
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BOOK  di6lion  ^  Others,  uninftruded  by  oblemna: 
the  pefnicious  efFedls  of  monopolies  in  every 
country  where  they  have  been  eftablifhed,  have 
propofed  to  veil  the  trade  with  America  in  ex- 
clufive  companies,  which  interefl  would  render 
the  mod  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanifn  com- 
merce againft  the  incroachment  of  .thie  inter- 
lopers  \  '"""''   ■ 

Beside  thefe  wild  proje6ls,   many  fchemes, 
better  digefted  and  more  beneficial,  were  fug- 
gefted.     But  under  the  feeble  monarchs,  with 
whom  the  reign  of  the  Auflrian  line  in  Spain 
clofed,  incapacity  and  indecifion  are  confpicu- 
ous  in  every  department  of  government.     In- 
ftead  of  taking  for  their  model  the  aflive  ad- 
miniftration  of  Charles  V.  they  afFecled  to  imi- 
tate  the   cautious  procraflinating  wifdom   of 
Philip  II.  and  deftitute  of  his  talents,  they  de- 
liberated perpetually,  but  determined  nothing. 
No  remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which 
the  national  commerce,  domeflic  as  well  as 
foreign,  languifhed.     Thefe  evils  continued  to 
increafe,  and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  ex- 
tenlive  and  more  opulent  than  any  European 

*  Moncada  Reftaiwaeion  politica  de  Efpagna,  p.  41. 

*  Zavala  y  Augnon  Heprefentacion,  &c.  p.  190. 
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Hate,  poflelTed  neither  vigour,  nor  money  \  book 
jior  induilry.  At  length,  the  violence  of  a 
great  national  convulfion  rouzed  the  number- 
ing genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  two 
contending  parties  in  the  civil  war,  kindled  by 
the  difpute  concerning  the  fuccelTion  of  the 
crown  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called 
forth,  in  fome  degree-,  the  ancient  fpirit  and 
vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus 
forming,  capable  of  adopting  fentiments  more 
liberal  than  thofe  which  had  influenced  the 
councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  courfe  of 
a  century,  Spain  derived  from  an  unexpedled 
fource  the  means  of  availing  itfelf  of  their  ta- 
lents. The  various  powers  v/ho  favoured  the- 
pretenfions  either  of  the  Auflrian  or  Bourbon 
candidate  for  the  Spanifh  throne,  fent  formi- 
dable fleets  and  armies  to  their  fupportj  France, 
England,  and  Holland  remitted  immenfe  fjms 
to  Spain.  Thefe  were  fpent  in  the  provinces 
which  became  the  theatre  of  war.  Part  of  the 
American  treafure,  of  which  foreigners  had 
drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back  thither, 
Ffom  this  sera,  one  of  the  moft  intelligent  Spa- 
nifh authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy ; 
and,  however  humiliating  the  truth  may  be, 
lie  acknowledges,  that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his 

^  ^^e  NOTE    LXV, 
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^  vm^    country  is  indebted  for  the  acquifition  of  afun4 
Ui^^yr-— «  of  circulating  fpecie^  in  fome  nieafure  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  '. 

Steptowards       _/^3  [qq^  ^s  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  pof- 

improve-  .  i  x 

ment  by  the  fefiion  of  the  throne,  they  difccrned  this  change 

Bourbon  .         .        r    •    •         r      i  i  i     •  n  r 

aonarchs,     m  thc  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  in  the  ftate  or 
the  nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  for  al- 
though that  family  has  not  given  monarchs  to 
Spain,   remarkable  for  fuperiority  of  genius, 
they  have  all  been  beneficent  princes,  attentive 
to  the  happinefs  of  their  fubje6ls,  and  folicitous 
to  prompte  it.     It  was,  accordingly,  the  firfl 
obje(5l  of  Philip  V.  to  fupprefs  an  innovation 
which  had  crept  in  during  the  courfe  of  the 
ty  excluding  War,  and  had  overturned  the  whole  fyflem  of 
from^tra'de    ^^^  Spanifh  commcrcc  with  America.      The 
with  Peru  j  Englifh    and   Dutch,    by   their   fuperiority  in 
naval  power,  having  acquired  fuch  command 
of  the  fea,  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourfe  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to  fur- 
nifh  her  fubjedls  in  America  thofe  necefiaries 
of  life,   without  which  they  could  ^  not  exift, 
and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thence 
any  part  of  their  treafure,  departed  fo  far  from 
the  ufual  rigour  of  its  maxims,  as  to  open  the 
trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies  the  French.     The 

*  Campomanes,  i.  420. 
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merchants  of  St.  Malo,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.    ^vjjj^ 

granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  com-  ' ^^-^ 

merce,  engaged  in  it  with  vigour,  and  car- 
ried it  on  upon  principles  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards.  They  fupplied  Peru 
with  European  commodities  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  not  in  ftinted  quantity.  The  goods 
which  they  imported  were  conveyed  to  every 
province  of  Spanilli  America^  in  fuch  abun- 
dance as  had  never  been  known  in  any  former 
period.  Jf  this  intercourfe  had  been  continued, 
the  exportation  of  European  commodities  from 
Spain  muft  have  ceafed,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  mother-country  have  been 
at  an  end.  The  moft  peremptory  injuncftions  1713. 
were  therefore  iffued,  prohibiting  the  admiffion 
of  foreign  veffels  into  any  port  of  Peru  or 
Chili  ^^  and  a  Spanifh  fquadron  was  employed 
to  clear  the  South  Sea  of  intruders,  whofe  aid 
was  no  longer  neceflary. 

But  though,  on  the  ceffation  of  the  war,  by  checking 
which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  trade, 
Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment 
on  her  commercial  fyflem,  fhe  was  expofed  to 
another,  which  Ihe  deemed  hardly  lefs  perni- 

^  Frezier   Voy.    256.      B.  Ulloa  Retab.  ii.    104,  &c. 
Alcedo  y  Herrera.    Avifo,  &c.  236. 
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BOOK  ck>iis.  As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail 
< — ^, — '  with  Queen  Anne  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
France  and  Spain  defired  with  equal  ardour, 
Philip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain 
particularly  thc  Jjfjento^  ov  contra6l  for  fupplying  the  Spa- 
Hfh  Affiento  nifh  colonics  with  negroes,  which  had  formerly 
fompany,  }q^^^  enjoyed  by  France,  but  granted  it  the 
more  extraodinary  privilege  of  fending  annually 
to  the  fair  of  Porto-bello  a  fhip  of  five  hundred 
tons,  laden  with  European  commodities.  In 
confequence  of  this,  Britifh  fadlories  were  efta- 
blifhed  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Spanilh  fettlements. 
The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto  covered 
the  ftate  and  tranfadions  of  her  colonies  was 
removed.  The  agents  of  a  rival  nation,  re- 
liding  in  the  towns  of  molt  extenfive  trade, 
and  of  chief  refort,  had  the  bell  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  con- 
dition of  the  American  provinces,  of  obferving 
their  ilated  and  occafional  wants,  and  of  knov/- 
ing  what  commodities  might  be  imported  into 
them  with  the  greatcft  advantage.  In  confe- 
quence of  information  fo  authentic  and  expe^ 
ditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other 
Englilh  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanifh 
main,  were  enabled  to  aiTort  and  proportion 
their  cargoes  fo  exadtly  to  the  demands  of  the 
market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was 

carried 
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carried  on  with  a  facility,  and  to  an  extent  un-    ^  vi?i^ 
known  in  any  former  period.     This,  however,  u--y.— i,j 
was  not  the  mofl  fatal  confequence  of  the  Af- 
fiento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.     The  agents  of 
the  Britifh  South  Sea  Company,  under  cover  of 
the  importation  which  they  were  authorifed  to 
make  by  the  fhip  fent  annually  to  Porto-bello, 
poured   in   their  commiodities  on  the  Spaniih 
continent,  without  limitation  or  reflraint.     In- 
flead  of  a  fhip  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  flipu- 
iated  in  the  treaty,  they  ufually  employed  one 
which  exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burden. 
She  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  fmaller 
veffels,  which  mooring  in  fome  neighbouring 
creek,   fupplied   her    clandeftinely   with  freili 
bales  of  goods,  to  replace  fuch  as  were  fold, . 
The  infpedors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  prefents,  con- 
nived at  the  fraud '.     Thus,  partly  by  the  ope- 
rations of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  private  interlopers,  ahnofl  the  whole 
trade  of  Spaniih  America  was  in groffed  by  fo- 
reigners.    The  immenfe  com.merce  of  the  Ga- 
icons,    formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,   and  the 
envy  of  other  nations,  funk  to  nothing,  and      1737. 
ihe  fquadron  itfelf  reduced  from  fifteen  thou- 

»  See    N  O  T  E    LXVL 
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^viii^    fand  to  two  thoufand  tons "",  ferved  hardly  any 
' — -V-— '  purpofe  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue 
arifing  from  the  fifth  on  filver, 

GuardaCof-       While  Spain  obfcrvcd  thofe  encroachments, 
for  this  pur-  and  felt  fo  fenfibly  then*  pernicious  efFeds,  it 
was  impofiible  not  to  make  fome  effort  to  re- 
flrain  them.     Her  firft  expedient  was  to  flation 
fhips  of  force,  under  the  appellation  o{  Guar  da 
Cofias^  upon  the  coafls  of  thofe  provinces,  to 
which  interlopers  mod  frequently  reforted.    As 
private  interell  concurred  with  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering  the  of- 
iicers  who  commanded  thofe  vefTels  vigilant 
and  adtive,  fome  check  was  given  to  the  pro-^ 
grefs  of  the  contraband  trade,  though  in  do- 
minions fo  extenfive,  and  fo  acceffible  by  fea, 
no  number  of  cruifers  was  fuHicient  to  guard 
againfr  its  inroads  in  every  quarter.     This  in- 
terruption of  an  intercourfe,  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  fo  much  facility,  that  the  mer- 
chants in  the  Britifh  colonies  were  accuflomed 
to  confider  it  almofl  as  an  allowed  branch  of 
commerce,    excited  murmurs  and  complaints. 
Thefe  authorifed,  in  fome  meafure,  and  ren- 
dered more  interefting,  by  feveral  unjuftifiable 

^  Alcedo  y  Herr^ra,  p.  359.     Campomanes,  i.  436, 
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a6ls  of  violence  committed  by  the  captains  of    book 
the  Spanifh  Guarda  Coflas,  precipitated  Great    u^^,— ^ 
Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain  -,  in  confequence      1739, 
of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  releafe  from 
the  Afliento,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate 
the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  without  being 
reftrained  by  any  engagement  with  a  foreign 
power. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  Theufeof 
Englifh  on  their  American  trade,  had  difco-  imroducedr 
vered  to  the  Spaniards'  the  vail  confumption  of 
European  goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught 
them  the  advantage  of  accommodating  their 
importations  to  the  occafional  demand  of  the 
various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  neceffity 
of  devifing  fome  method  of  fupplying  their  co- 
lonies, different  from  their  ancient  one,  of 
fending  thither  periodical  fleets.  That  mode 
of  communication  had  been  found  not  only  to 
be  uncertain,  as  the  departure  of  the  Galeons 
and  Flota  was  fometimes  retarded  by  various 
accidents,  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars 
which  raged  in  Europe,  but  to  be  ill  adapted 
to  afford  America  a  regular  and  timely  fupply 
of  what  it  wanted.  The  fcarcity  of  European 
goods  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  frequently  be- 
came excelTive  j  their  price  rofe  to  an  enormous 

heighti 
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^  vm  ^  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile  attention 
< — y— -J  did  not  fail  to  obferve  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, an  ample  fupply  was  poured  in  by  in- 
terlopers from  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and 
Dutch  iflands ;  and  when  the  Gal  eons  at  length 
arrived,  they  found  the  markets  fo  glutted  by 
this  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  the  commodities  with  which  they 
were  loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain 
permitted  a  confidcrable  part  of  her  commerce 
with  America,  to  be  carried  on  by  regijierjhips^ 
Thefe  are  fitted  out,  during  the  intervals  be* 
tween  the  flated  feafons  when  the  Galeons  and 
Flota  fail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz, 
tjpon  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  pre- 
inrum,  and  are  defined  for  thofe  ports  where 
any  extraordinary  demxand  is  forefeen  or  ex-- 
pedted.  By  this  expedient,  fuch  a  regular  fup- 
~  ply  of  freih  commodities  is  conveyed  to  the 
American  market,  that  tfe  interloper  is'  no 
longer  allured  by  the  fame  proipect  of  excenive 
gain,  or  the  people  in  the  colonies  urged  by 
the  fame  necefiity,  to  engage  in  the  hazardous 
adventures  of  contraband  trade. 

TheGakciis       jjyj  proDortlon  as  experience  manifefled  the 

advantages  of  carrying  on  trade  m  this  mode, 

the  number  of  regifter  ihlps  increafed  i  and  at 

I  lengthy 
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length,  in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after  book: 
having  been  employed  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies, were  finally  laid  afide.  From  that  pe- 
riod there  has  been  no  intercourfe  with  Chili 
and  Peru  but  by  fingle  fhips,  difpatched  from 
time  to  time  as  occafion  requires,  and  when 
the  merchants  exped  a  market  will  open,  Thefe 
fail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey  diredly  to 
the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  th^  productions  and 
manufactures  of  Europe,  for  which  the  people 
fettled  in  thofe  countries  were  formerly  obliged 
JLO  repair  to  Porto-bello  or  Panama,  Thefe 
towns,  as  has  been  formerly  obferved,  rnuic 
gradually  decline,  when  deprived  of  that  com- 
merce to  which  they  owed  their  exiftence.  This 
difadvaatage  however  is  more  than  compen- 
fated,  for  the  whole  continent  of  South  Aine- 
rica  receivesfiipplies  of  European  commodities, 
with  fo  much  regularity,  and  in  fuch  abund- 
ance, as  muft  contribute  greatly  to  the  hap- 
pihefs  and  profperity  of  all  the  colonies  fettled 
there.  But  as  all  the  regifter  (hips  deflined  for 
the  South  Seas,  muft  flill  take  their  departure 
from  Cadiz,  and  are  obliged  to  return  thither ", 
this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even 
in  its  new  and  improved  form,  continues  fub- 
jed  to  the  reftraints  of  a  fpecies  of  monopoly, 

"  Campomanes,  i.  434.  440, 
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B  ^,H  ^    and  feels  thofe  pernicious  efFeds  of  it^  whicR 


VIII. 


I  have  already  defcribed. 


Schemes  for  NoR  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined 
commeKc,  to  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  flourrfhing 
colonies,  it  has  extended  likewife  to  the  re- 
viving commerce  in  thofe  fettlements  where  it 
was  negle6led,  or  had  decayed.  Am.ong  the 
new  taftes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have 
Acquired,  in  confequence  of  their  intercourfe 
,  with  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  which  they 
conquered  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one 
of  the  moft  univerfal.  The  ufe  of  this  liquor 
made  with  a  pafte,  formed  of  the  nut,  or  al- 
mond of  the  cacao-tree,  compounded  with  va- 
rious ingredients,  the  Spaniards  firfl  learned 
from  the  Mexicans  5  and  it  has  appeared  to 
them,  and  to  the  other  European  nations,  fo 
palatable,  fo  nourifliing,  and  fo  wholefome, 
that  it  has  become  a  commercial  article  of  con- 
fiderable  importance.  The  cacao-tree  grows 
fpontaneouily  in  feveral  parts  of  the  torrid 
zone  5  but  the  nuts  of  the  beft  quality,  next  to 
thofe  of  Guatimala,.on  the  South  Sea,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  rich  plains  of  Garaccas,  a  pro- 
vince of  Tierra  Firme.  In  confequence  of  this 
acknowlejdged  fuperiority  in  the  quality  of  ca- 
cao in  that  province,  and  its  communication 
with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates  the  con- 
a  veyance 
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Veyance  to  Europe,    the  culture  of  the  cacao    book 

.  .     .  viiu 

there  is  more  extertiive  than  in  any  diflrid:  of  < ^^^ 

America,  But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of 
their  fettlements  in  the  fmall  iflands  of  Curazoa 
and  Buen-Ayre,  to  the  coafl  ofCaraccas,  gra- 
dually ingrofled  the  greateft  part  of  the  cacao 
trade.  The  traffic  with  the  mother- country 
for  this  valuable  commodity  ceafed  almoft  en- 
tirely ;  and  fuch  was  the  fupine  negligence  of 
the  Spaniards,  or  the  defeds  of  their  com- 
mercial arrangements,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  this 
production  of  their  own  colonies,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price*  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  lefs  by  eftabiiih- 
difgraceful,  than  pernicious  to  his  fubjedls,  panyofca- 
Philip  V.  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body  "'*'^'* 
of  merchants,  an  exclufive  right  to  the  com- 
merce withGaraccas  and  Cumana,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  employing,  at  their  own  expence> 
a  fufficient  number  of  armed  veiTels  to  clear  the 
coafl  of  interlopers.  This  fociety,  diflin- 
guiihed  fometimes  by  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Guipufcoa,  from  the  province  of  Spain, 
in  which  it  is  eflablifhed,  and  fom^etimes  by 
that  of  the  Company  of  Caraccas,  from  the 
diftrid  of  America  to  which  it  trades,  has  car- 
ried on  its  operations  with  fuch  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs,  that  Spain  has  recovered  an  important 
branch  of  commerce,  which  £he  had  fufFered 
Vol.  Ill,  C  c  to 
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^viH^  to  be  wrefted  froqi  her,  and  is  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  an  article  of  extenfive  confumption 
at;  a  moderate  price.  Not  only  the  parent 
ftate,  but  the  colony  of  Caraccas,  has  derived 
great  advantages  from  this  inllitution  ;  for  al- 
though, at  the  firfl;  afpect,  it  may  appear  to  be 
one  of  thofe  monopolies,  whofe  tendency  is  to 
check  the  fpirit  of  indullry,  inflead  of  calling 
it  forth  to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented 
from  operating  in  this  manner,  by  feveral  fa- 
iutary  regulations,  framed  upon  forefight  of 
fucH  bad  efFeifls,  and  of  purpofe  to  obviate 
them.  The  planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not 
left  to  depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either 
for  the  importation  of  European  commodities, 
or  the  fale  of  their  own  produ6lions.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Canary  iflands  have  the  privi- 
lege of  fending  thither  annually  a  regifter  fhip 
of  conliderable  burden  j  and  from  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain,  a  free  trade  is  permitted  in 
every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the 
company.  In  confequence  of  this,  there  is 
fuch  a  competition,  that  both  with  refpecl  to 
what  the  colonies  purchafe,  and  what  they  fell, 
the  price  feems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and 
equitable  rate.  The  company  has  not  the 
power  of  raifing  the  former,  or  degrading  the 
latter  at  pieafure  5  and  accordingly,  fince  it 
was  eftablilhed,  the  increafe  of  culture,  of  po- 
pulation. 
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pulation,  and  of  live  flock,  in  the  province  of  ^^j[]*^ 

Caraccas,  has  been  very  confiderable  °.  < — ^— — ' 

But  as  it  is  flowly  that  nations   relinquiih  Eni^rge- 

any  fyflem  which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  commerdsi 


or  that  commerce  can  be  diverted  from  the  s^^'^J,] 
channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accuftomed 
to  flow  ',  Philip  V.  in  his  new  regulations  con- 
cerning the  American  trade,  paid  fuch  de- 
ference to  the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain,  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  all  importation  from 
the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige 
both  the  regifter  fhips  which  returned  from 
Peru,  and  thofe  of  the  Guipufcoan  Company 
from  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz.  Since  his  reign,  fentiments 
more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  fpread  in 
Spain.  The  fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry, 
which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  prefent  age  to  have 
turned  from  frivolous  or  abflrufe  fpeculations, 
to  the  bufinefs  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended 
its  influence  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  re- 
fearches  of  ingenious  authors,  concerning  the 
police  or  commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and 
defedls  of  the  Spanifh  fyflem  with  refpedl  to 
both  met  every  eye,  and  have  not  only  been 
expofed  with  feverity,  but  are  held  up  as  a 
warning  to  other  Hates.     The  Spaniards,  flung 

?  See    NOTE   LXVIL 

C  c  a  v/ith 


boats* 
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^vin^  with  the  reproaches  of  thefe  authors,  or  con- 
« — Y-- — '  vinced  by  their  arguments,  and  admonilhed  by 
feveral  enlightened  writers  of  their  own  coun- 
try, feem  at  length  to  have  difcovered  the  de- 
flru6tive  tendency  of  thofe  narrow  maxims, 
which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, have  fo  long  retarded  its  progrefs.  It  is  . 
to  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne,  that  Spain 
is  indebted  for  the  firfl  public  regulation  formed 
in  confequence  of  fuch  enlarged  ideas. 

EftaWifn-  While  Spain  adhered  with  ris-our  to  her  ait- 

jnent  ot  re-  ^  -^  ^  '-' 

guiar  packet  cient  maxims  concerning  her  commerce  with 
Americ?,  llie  was  fo  much  afraid  of  opening 
any  channel,  by  which  an  illicit  trade  might 
find  admiffion  into  the  colonies,  that  Ihe  almoft 
fhut  herfelf  out  from  any  intercourfe  with  them, 
but  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her  annual 
fleets.  There  v/as  no  eftablilhment  for  a  re- 
gular communication  of  either  public  or  pri- 
vate intelligence,  between  the  mother-country 
and  its  American  fettlem.ents.  From  the  want 
of  this  neceflary  inftitution,  the  operations  of 
the  ftate,  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  of  individuals, 
were  retarded  or  condu61:ed  unfkilfully,  and 
Spain  often  received  from  foreigners  her  firfl 
information  with  refpecb  to  very  interefling 
events  in  her  own  colonies.  But  though  this 
defect  in  police  was  fenfibly  felt,    and  the  re^ 

medy 
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medy  for  it  was  obvious,    that  jealous  fpirit    ^^in^ 


with  which  the  Spanifn  monarchs  guarded  the 
exclufive  trade,  rellrained  them  from  apply- 
ing it.  At  length  Charles  III.  furmounted 
thofe  confiderations  which  had  deterred  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed 
packet-boats  to  be  difpatched  on  the  firil  day 
of  each  month,  from  Corugna  to  the  Havan- 
na  or  Porto-Rico.  From  thence  letters  are 
conveyed  in  fmaller  vefTels  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
Porto-bello,  and  tranfmitted  by  poft  through 
the  kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firm.e,  Granada,  Peru, 
and  New  Spain.  With  no  lefs  regularity 
packet-boats  fail  once  in  two  months  to  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes.  Thus  provi- 
fion  is  made  for  a  fpeedy  and  certain  circi^lation 
of  intelligence  throughout  the  vail  dominions 
of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advantages  muft 
redound  to  the  political  and  mercantile  intereft 
of  the  kingdom  p.  With  this  new  arrange- 
ment, a  fcheme  of  extending  commerce  has 
been  more  immediately  conne6led.  Each  of 
the  packet-boats,  which  are  vefTels  of  fome 
confiderable  burden,  is  allowed  to  take  in  half 
a  loading  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  the  pro- 
dud  of  Spain,    and  moft  in  demiand  in  the 

P  Ponz  Vlage  de  Efpagna,  vi.  Prol.  p.  15. 
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BOOK  ports  whither  they  are  bound.  In  return  for 
^  -  /-i'_^  thefe  they  may  bring  home  to  Corugna  an 
equal  quantity  of  American  productions  "J, 
This  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  relaxations 
of  thofe  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade 
with  the  New  World  to  a  fingle  port,  and  the 
firft  attempt  to  admit  the  reft  of  the  kingdom 
to  fome  fhare  in  it. 

Free  trade         jrp  v/a»  foon  followcd  bv  onc  more  decifive. 

p8rmitted  to  ^^i        i 

feveraipro-  In  the  year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the 
trade  to  the  windward  iflands,  Cuba,  Hifpa- 
niola,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad, 
to  his  fubjeds  in  every  province  of  Spain.  He 
permitted  them  to  fail  from  certain  ports  in 
each  of  thefe,  fpecified  in  the  edid,  at  any 
feafon,  and  with  whatever  cargo  they  deemed 
moft  proper,  without  any  other  warrant  than  a 
fimple  clearance  from  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the 
place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He 
releafed  them  from  the  numerous  and  op- 
prefTiVe  duties  impofed  on  goods  exported  to 
America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  fubftituted 
a  moderate  tax  of  fix  in  the  hundred  on  the 
commodities  fent  from  Spain.  He  allowed 
them  to  return  either  to  the  fame  port,  or  to 
any  other  where  they  might  hope  for  a  more 

^  Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Pop.  ?•  3i» 

advantageous 
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advantageous  market,  and  there  to  enter  the  ^^n^,^ 
homeward  cargo,  on  payment  of  the  ufual  »-— v— -^ 
duties.  This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once 
broke  through  all  the  fences  which  the  jealous 
policy  of  Spain  had  been  labouring  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  to  throw  round  its  com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  the  New  World,  was 
foon  after  extended  to  Louifiana,  and  to  the 
provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy^ 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  Beneficial 
may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  liberal  effort  of 
Spanifb  legiflation,  has  appeared  from  its  ef- 
fe6ts.  Prior  to  the  edi6l  in  favour  of  the  free 
trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any  benefit  from 
its  neglefted  colonies  in  Hifpaniola,  Porto- 
Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  Its  com- 
merce with  Cuba  was  inconiiderable,  and  that 
of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy  was  engrolTed  al- 
moft  intirely  by  interlopers.  But  as  foon  as  a 
general  liberty  of  trade  was  permitted,  the  in- 
tercourfe with  thofe  provinces  revived,  and  has 
gone  on  with  aTrapidity  of  progreiTion,  of  which 
there  are  few  examples  in  the  hiflory  of  nations. 
In  lefs  than  ten  years,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has 
been  more  than  tripled.  Even  in  thofe  fettle- 
ments  where,    from  the  languiihing  Hate  of 

'  Append,  ii,  a  la  Educ.  Pop.  37,  54.  91. 
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^vm^    induflry,    greater  efforts  were  requifite  to  re- 
llore  its   adlivity,    their   cornmerce  has   been 
doubled.     It  is  computed,  that  fuch  a  number 
of  Ihips  is  already  employed  in  the  free  trade.^ 
that  the  tonnage  of  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
Galeons  and  Flota,     at  the    mofl  flourifhing 
sra  of  their  commerce.     The  benefits  of  thi^ 
arrangement  are  not  confined  to  a  few  mer- 
chants, eflablifhed  in  a  favourite  port.     They 
are   difFufed  through  every  province   of  the 
kingdom  ;    and  by  opening  a  new  market  for 
their  various   produ6lions   and   manufactures, 
muft  encourage  and  add  vivacity  to  the  in- 
dullry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.     Nor  does 
the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  exports,  it 
derives  advantage  likewife  from  what  it  re- 
ceives in  return,  and  has  the  profpedb  of  being 
foon  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  feveral  commo^ 
dities  of  extenfive  confumption,    for  which  it 
formerly  depended  on  foreigners.     The  con- 
fumption  of  fugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  that  of  any  European  kingdom.    But  though 
poiTelTed  of  countries  in  the  New  V/orld,  whofe 
foil  and  climate  are  moil  proper  for  rearing  the 
fugar-cane^    though  the  domeftic   culture  of 
that  valuable  plant  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra^ 
nada  was  once  confiderable  ;    fuch  has  been 
the  fatal  tendency  of  ill-judged  jnftitutions  in 

America^ 
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America,  and  fuch  the  preflure  of  improper  book 
taxes  in  Europe,  that  Spain  has  loft  almoft  v,.— yl^^t 
entirely  this  branch  of  induftry,  which  has 
enriched  other  nations.  This  commodity, 
which  has  now  become  an  article  of  primary 
necefTity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged 
to  purchafe  of  foreigners,  and  had  the  morti- 
fication to  lee  their  country  drained  annually 
of  an  immenfe  fum  on  that  accounts  But  if 
that  fpirit,  which  the  permiflion  of  free  trade 
has  put  in  motion,  fhall  perfevere  in  its  efforts 
with  the  fame  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  fugar 
in  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  may  increafe  fo  much, 
that  in  a  few  years  their  growth  may  be  equa} 
%o  the  demand  of  the  kingdom, 

Spain  has  been  induced  by  her  experience   Free  trade 
of  the  beneficial  confequences  refulting  from  between  the 
having  relaxed  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  "^°°^"* 
ancient  laws  with  refpedt  to  the  commerce  of 
the  mother-country  with  the  colonies,  to  per- 
mit a  more  liberal  intercourfe  of  one  colony 
with  another.     By  one  of  the  jealous  maxims 
of  the  old  fyftem,  all  the  provinces  fituated  on 
the  South  Seas   were   prohibited,    under  the 
moft  fevere  penalties,  from  holding  any  com- 
munication with  one  another.     Thou2:h  each 


^  Uztariz,  €.94, 


of 
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BOOK  of  thefe  yield  peculiar  produdions,  the  reci- 
procal exchange  of  which  might  have  added 
to  the  happinefs  of  their  refpeclive  inhabitants, 
or  have  facilitated  their  progfefs  in  induflry, 
fo  felicitous  was  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  to 
prevent  their  receiving  any  fupply  of  their 
wants,  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  from  Eu- 
rope, that  in  order  to  guard  againfb  this,  it 
cruelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  New 
Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  from  fuch  a  correfpondence  with 
their  fellow-fubje6ls,  as  tended  manifeflly  to 
their  mutual  profperity.  Of  all  the  numerous 
reftridions  devifed  by  Spain  for  fecuring  the 
exclufive  trade  with  her  American  fettle- 
ments,  none  perhaps  was  more  illiberal,  none 
feems  to  have  been  more  fenfibly  felt,  or  to 
have  produced  more  hurtful  effeds.  This 
grievance,  coeval  with  the  fettlements  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World,  is  at  lafl:  redrefTed.  In  the 
year  1774,  Charles  III.  publifhed  an  edid, 
granting  to  the  four  vaft  provinces  which  I 
have  mentioned,  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade 
with  each  other  ^  What  may  be  the  effecfls 
of  opening  this  com.munication  between  coun- 
tries deftined  by  their  fituation  for  reciprocal 

*  Real  Cedula  penes  me.     Ponz  Viage  de  Efpagna,  vi. 
frologo.  p.  2.    NOTE    LXVIII. 
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intercourfe,  cannot  yet  be  determined  by  ex-  book 
perience.  They  can  hardly  fail  of  being  bene-  *  -^  -^ 
ficial  and  extenfive.  The  motives  for  granting 
this  permifllon  are  manifeftly  no  lefs  laudable, 
than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
liberal ;  and  both  difcover  the  progrefs  of  a 
ipirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narrow 
prejudices  and  maxims  on  which  her  fyilem 
for  regulating  the  trade,  and  conducing  the 
government  of  her  colonies,  was  originally 
founded. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Spain  has  been  in-  Newregu- 

,        .  I       .  f.  n      ^     I  lations  con- 

tent on  introducing  regulations,  iuggeired  by  ceming  the 

more  enlarged  views  of  policy,  into  her  fyftem  orth 
of  American  commerce,  fhe  has  not  been  in- 
attentive to  the  interior  government  of  her 
colonies.  Here  too  there  was  much  room  for 
reformation  and  improvement,  and  Don  Jofeph 
Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partment for  Indian  affairs  in  Spain,  has  en- 
joyed the  belt  opportunities,  not  only  of 
obferving  the  defedts  and  corruption  in  the 
political  frame  of  the  colonies,  but  of  difco- 
vering  the  fources  of  thofe  evils.  After  being 
employed  feven  years  in  the  New  World  on  an 
extraordinary  mifTion,  and  with  very  extenfive 
powers,  as  infpedtor-general  of  New  Spain  ^ 
after  vifiting  in  perfon  the  remote  provinces 
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of  Clnaloa,  Sonera,  and  California,  and 
making  feveral  important  alterations  in  the 
ftate  of  their  police  and  revenue ;  he  began  his 
miniftry  with  a  general  reformation  of  the  tri- 
bunals of  juftice  in  America.  In  confequence 
of  the  progrefs  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
colonies,  the  bufinefs  of  the  Courts  of  Audi- 
ence has  increafed  fo  much,  that  the  number 
of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally  com- 
pofed,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the  grow- 
ing labours  and  duties  of  the  office,  and  the 
falaries  fettled  upon  them  inferior  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  ftation.  As  a  remedy  for  both,  he 
obtained  a  royal  edi6t,  eftabliftiing  an  addi* 
tional  number  of  judges  in  each  court  of  Audi- 
ence, with  higher  titles,  and  more  ample 
appointments ". 


New  diftr'- 
bution  of 
govern- 
ments. 


To  the  fame  intelligent  minifter  Spain  is 
indebted  for  a  new  diilribution  of  government 
in  its  American  provinces.  Even  fince  the 
eftablifhm.ent  of  a  third  viccroyaky  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  fo  great  is  the  extent 
of  the  Spanifti  dominions  in  the  New  World, 
that  feveral  places  fubjecl  to  the  jurifdidion 
of  each  viceroy,  were  at  fuch  an  enormous 
diftance  from  the  capitals  in  which  they  re- 


u  Gazeta  de  Madrid,  19th  March,  1776. 
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Iided>    that  neither  their  attentiorii  nor  their    ^y,J^j^ 
authority,  could  reach  fo  far.     Some  provinces  ^-^^^-J 
fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  lay 
above  two  thoufand  miles  from  Mexico.  There 
were  countries  fubjedl  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru 
flill  farther  from  Lima.     The  people  in  thofe 
remote  diftricls  could  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  civil  government.     The  oppref- 
fion  and  infolence  of  its  inferior  miniflers  they 
often  feel,  and  rather  fubmit  to  thefe  in  filence, 
than  involve  themfelves  in  the  cxpence  and 
trouble   of  reforting  to   the  diftant  capitals, 
where  alone  they  can  find  redrefs.     As  a  re-  ^*^  ^'^^^ 
medy  for  this,  a  fourth  vice-royalty  has  been  Aug.  1*77^, 
ere6ted,  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  which  are  fub-  piata!°  ^ 
je6led  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Bue- 
nos-Ayres,    Paraguay,   Tucuman,  Potofi,  St» 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of 
Mendoza  and  St.  Juan.     By  this  well-judged 
arrangement,  two  advantages  are  gained.     All 
the  inconveniences  occafioned   by  the  remote 
fituation  of  thofe  provinces,  which  had  been 
long  felt,    and  long  complained  of,    are  re- 
moved.     The    countries    moft  diftant   from 
Lima  are  feparated   from  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru,  and  united  under  a  fuperior,  whofe  feat^ 
of  government  at  Buenos-Ayres  will  be  com- 
modious and  acceflible.     The  contraband  trade 
with  the  Portuguefe,   which  was  become  fo 

cxtenfive^ 
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BOOK  extenfive,  as  miift  have  put  a  final  Hop  to  the 
exportation  of  commodities  from  Spain  to  her 
fonthern  colonies,  may  be  checked  more  tho- 
roughly, and  with  greater  facility,  when  the 
fupreme  magiftrate,  by  his  vicinity  to  the 
places  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its 
progrefs  and  effects  with  his  own  eyes.  Don 
Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been  raifed  to  this 
new  dignity,  with  appointments  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted 
both  with  the  ftate  and  the  intereft  of  the 
countries  over  which  he  is  to  prefide,  having 
ferved  in  them  long,  and  with  diflindion.  By 
this  difmemberment,  fucceeding  that  which 
took  place  at  the  eredion  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  almoft  two- 
third  parts  of  the  territories  originally  fubjed 
to  the  viceroys  of  Peru  are  now  lopped  off 
from  their  jurifdidion. 


New  go-/  The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain 
pwvilrlces  0"  have  likewife  been  confiderably  circumfcribed, 
sonora,  &c,  ^^^  ^^j^j^  ^^  ^^fs  propriety  and  difcernment. 

Four  of  its  mod  remote  provinces,  Sonora, 
Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Navarre,  have 
been  formed  into  a  feparate  government.  The 
Chevalier  de  Croix,  who  is  intrulled  with 
this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the  title 
of  viceroy,  nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointments 
5  belonging 
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belonpine:  to  that  rank,  but  his  iurifdiflion  is  book 
altogether  independent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  \.— y— ^ 
New  Spain.  The  erection  of  this  lafl  govern- 
ment feems  to  have  been  fuggefled,  not  only 
by  the  confideration  of  the  rennote  fituation  of 
thofe  provinces  from  Mexico ;  but  by  atten- 
tion to  the  late  difcoveries  made  there,  which 
I  have  mentioned \  Countries  containino;  fuch 
riches,  and  which  probably  m.ay  rife  into  fuch 
importance,  required  the  immediate  infpeclion 
of  a  governor,  to  whom  they  were  fpecially 
committed.  As  every  confideration  of  duty, 
of  intereil,  and  of  vanity,  muft  concur  in 
prompting  thofe  new  governors  to  encourage 
fuch  exertions  as  tend  to  diiTufe  opulence  and 
profperity  through  the  provinces  committed 
to  their  charge,  the  beneficial  eflfeds  of  this 
arrangement  may  be  confiderable.  Many 
diflritls  in  America,  long  depreiTed  by  the 
languor  and  feeblenefs  natural  to  provinces 
which  compofe  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown 
empire,  may  be  animated  with  vigour  and 
a6tivity  when  brought  fo  near  the  feat  of 
power,  as  to  feel  its  invigorating  influence. 

Such,    lince    the  accefilon    of  the   Bour-  Attempts  to 
bons  to  the  throne  of  Spain,   has  been  the  meftk'pal 

licy, 

X  Book  vii,  p.  262, 

progrefs 
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BOOK  progrefs  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual 
expanfion  of  their  views  with  refped  to  the 
commerce  and  government  of  their  American 
colonies.  Nor  has  their  attention  been  fo 
entirely  engrofled  by  what  related  to  the  more 
remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render 
them  negledful  of  what  was  ftill  more  im- 
portant, the  reformation  of  domeflic  errors 
and  defeds  in  policy.  Fully  fenfible  of  the 
caufes  to  which  the  declenfion  of  Spain,  from 
her  former  profperity,  ought  to  be  imputed  j 
they  have  made  it  a  great  objedl  of  their  policy, 
to  revive  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  their  fub- 
jedls,  and  to  give  fuch  extent  and  perfedlion  to 
their  manufadures,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
fupply  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  ftock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners  from  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  has  been  fo  fatal 
to  the  kingdom.  This  they  have  endeavoured 
to  accomplifh,  by  a  variety  of  edids  ifTued 
fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  have 
granted  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of 
fome  branches  of  induftry ;  they  have  lowered 
the  taxes  on  others  i  they  have  prohibited,  or 
have  loaded  with  additional  duties,  fuch 
foreign  manufadures  as  come  in  competition 
with  their  own ;  they  have  inftituted  focieties 
for  the  improvement  of  trade  and  agriculture  5 
they  have  planted  colonies  of  hu/bandmen  in 
7  fome 
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fome  uncultivated  diilri6l:s  of  Spain,  and  di-     boofc 

,  VIII. 

vided  among  them  the  waile  fields  5  they  have  >_  -^  _» 
had  recourfe  to  every  expedient,  devifed  by 
commercial  v/ifdom,  or  commercial  jealoufy, 
for  reviving  their  own  induilry,  and  difcoun- 
tenancing  that  of  other  nations.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to 
inquire  into  their  propriety  and  effecls.  There 
is  no  effort  of  legiflation  more  arduous,  no 
experiment  in  policy  more  uncertain,  than  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  induflry  where 
it  has  declined,  or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is 
unknown.  Nations  already  pofTeiTed  of  exten- 
live  commerce,  enter  into  competition  with 
fuch  advantages,  derived  from  the  large  capi- 
tals of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity  of  their 
manufadlurers,  the  alertnefs  acquired  by  habit 
in  every  department  of  bufinefs,  that  the  flate 
which  aims  at  rivalling,  or  fupplanting  them, 
mufl  expert  to  ilruggle  with  many  difiiculties, 
and  be  content  to  advance  flowly.  If  the 
quantity  of  productive  induflry  now  in  Spain, 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  lafl  lifllefs  monarchs  of  the  Auftrian  line, 
its  progrefs  mufl  appear  confiderable,  and  is 
fufHcient  to  alarm  the  jealoufy,  and  to  call 
forth  the  mofl  vigorous  efforts  of  the  nations 
now  in  pofTelTion  of  the  lucrative  trade  which 
the  Spaniards  aim  at  wrefting  from  them. 
Vol.  III.  D  d  One 
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VI  fF. 


One  circumftance  may  render  thofe  exertions 
of  Spain  an  objecl  of  more  ferious  attention 
to  the  other  European  powers.     They  are  noC 
to  be  afcribed  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown  and  its  miniflers.     The  fentiments  and 
Ipirit  of  the  people  feem  to  fecond  the  pro- 
vident care  of  their  monarchs,  and  to  give  it 
greater  effect.     The  nation  has  adopted  more 
liberal  ideas,  not  only  with  refpedl  to  com- 
merce, but  domeftic  policy.     In  all  the  later 
Spanifh  writers,  defeds  in  the   arrangements 
of  their  country  concerning  both  are  acknow- 
ledged, and  remedies  propofed,  which  igno- 
rance rendered  their  anceftors  incapable  of  dif- 
cerning,  ?.nd  pride   would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  confefs "".     But  after  all  that  the  Spa- 
niards have  done,  much  remains  to  do.    Many 
pernicious  inftitucions   and  abufes,  deeply  in- 
corporated with  the  fyftem  of  internal  policy 
and  taxation,  which  has  been  long  eftablifhed 
in  Spain,  mufb  be   abolifhed  before   induflry 
and  manufadures  can  recover  an  extenfive  ac- 
tivity. 


Contraband        Still,    howcvcr,    the  commercial   regula- 

trade.  tions   of  Spain  with  refped:  to   her  colonies, 

•are  too   rigid  and  fyflematical  to  be  carried 

*  See  N  O  T  E   LXIX. 

into 
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into  complete  execution.     The  legiflature  that    ^  ^^J^  ^ 

loads  trade  with  impofitions  too  heavy,  or  fet-   * ^r— ' 

ters  it  by  reftridtions  too  fevere,  defeats  its 
own  intention ;  and,  in  truth,  is  only  multi- 
plying the  inducements  to  violate  its  llatutes, 
and  propOiing  an  high  premium  to  encourage 
illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  circumfcribed  in  their  mutual 
intercourfe  by  the  jealoufy,  or  oppreffed  by 
the  exactions  of  the  crown,  have  their  in- 
vention continually  on  the  ftretch  how  to 
elude  its  edidls.  The  vigilance  and  ingenuity 
of  private  intereft  difcover  means  of  eftedling 
this,  which  public  wifdom  cannot  forefee^ 
nor  public  authority  prevent.  This  fpirit, 
cou-ntera£ling  that  of  the  laws^  pervades  the 
commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
branches  i  and  from  the  higheil  departments 
in  government,  defcends  to  the  loweft.  The 
very  officers  appointed  to  check  contraband 
trade,  are  often  employed  as  inflruments  in 
carrying  it  onj  and  the  boards  inflituted  to 
reflirain  and  punifh  it,  are  the  channels  through 
which  it  flows.  The  king  is  fuppofed  to  be 
defrauded  by  various  artifices,  of  more  than 
one  half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ouo^ht  to 
receive  from  America^  i  and  as  long  as  it  is 

y  Solorz,  delnd.  Jure^  ii.  lib.  v. 

D  d  2  the 
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BOOK    the  interefl  of  fo  many  perfons  to  fcreen  thofe 
viii.  ; 

artifices   from   detedtion,     the   knowledge  of 

them  will   never   reach  the  throne.      *' How 

'^  many  ordinances,    fays   Corita,  how  miany 

*^  inftru6i:ions,  how  many  letters  from  our  fo- 

"  vereign,  are  fent  in  order  to  correcl  abufes^ 

^^  and  how  little  are  they  obferved,  and  what 

"  fmall  advantage  is  derived  from  them  1    To 

"  me  the  old  obfervation   appears  juft,  that 

*'  where  there  are  many  phyficians,  and  many 

'*  medicines,  there  is  a  want  of  health ;  where 

««  there  are   many  laws,    and  many  judges, 

*^  there  is  want  of  jullice.     We  have  viceroys, 

«'  prefidents,  governors,  oydors,    corrigidors, 

«^  alcaldes,  and  thoufands  of  alguazils  abound 

**  every  where  ;  but  notwithftanding  all  thefe, 

*^  public  abufes  continue  to  multiply  ^."  Time 

has  increafed  the  evils  which  he  lamented  as 

early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  II.     A  fpirit  of 

corruption   has    infedled    all  the  colonies   of 

Spain  in   America.     Men  far  removed  from 

the  feat  of  government ;  impatient  to  acquire 

wealth,  that  they   may   return   fpeedily    from 

what  they  are  apt  to  confider  as  a  flate  of  exile 

in  a  remote  unhealthful  country  j  allured  by 

opportunities  too  tempting  to  be  refiited,  and- 

feduced  by  the  example  of  thofe  around  them  i 

*  MS.  penes  me. 

find 
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find  their  fentiments  of  honour  and  of  duty     ^yj^^ 
gradually  relax.      In    private  life,    they  give   u  -v—  ^ 
themfelves  up  to  a  diflblute  luxury,  while  in 
their  public  condu6t  they  become   unmindful 
of  what  they  owe  to  their    fovereign    and  to 
their  country. 

Before  I  clofe  this  account   of  the  Spanilli  Trade  be. 
trade  in  America,  there  remains  one  detached,   spatn  an/^ 
but  important  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned,   ^^^p^^^^p- 

■t  ■'  pines. 

Soon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  Philip  II. 
fprmed  a  fcheme  of  planting  a  colony  in  the 
Philippine  iflands,  which  had  been  negleded 
fince  the  time  of  their  difcovery  3  and  he  ac- 
compliihed  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  1554, 
out  from  New  Spain  ^.  Manila,  in  the  ifland 
of  Luconia,  was  the  flation  chofen  for  the  ca- 
pital of  this  new  eflablifhment.  From  it  an 
a6live  commercial  intercourfe  began  with  the 
Chinefe,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  that 
induftrious  people,  allured  by  the  prolped  of 
gain,  fettled  in  the  Philippines  under  the  Spa- 
nifh  protection .  They  fupplied  the  colony  fo 
amply  with  all  the  valuable  produ(flions  and 
manufadlures  of  the  Eaft,  as  enabled  it  to 
open  a  trade  with  America,  by  a  courfe  of 
navigation,  the  longefl  from  land  to  land  on 

*  Tprquem.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 

D  d  3  our 
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VIII.  ^  .  ^ 

was  carried  on  with  Callao^  on  the  coafl  of 
Peru;  but  experience  having  difcovered  the 
impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of 
communication  with  Manila,  the  ftapie  of  the 
commerce  between  the  eafl  and  weft  was  re^ 
moved  from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coaft 
of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been 
brought  into  a  regular  form.  One  or  two 
ihips  depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which 
may  carry  out  iilver  to  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  pefos%  but  have  hardly  any 
thins:  elfe  of  value  on  board;  in  return  for 
which,  they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs,  china, 
and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muQins, 
filks,  and  every  precious  article,  with  which 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity 
of  its  people,  has  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fupply 
the  reft  of  the  world.  For  fome  time  the 
merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pate in  this  traffic,  and  might  fend  annually 
a  fhip  to  Acapulco,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
velTels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a  propor- 
tional Ihare  of  the  commodities  which  they 
imported.      At   length,    the  Peruvians   were 

^  Recop.  lib.  i:?.  c.  45.  I.  6. 

excluded 
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excluded  by  moft  rigorous  edi6ls,  and  all  the     ^y.H  ^ 
commodities  from  the  Eaft  referved  folely  for 
the  confumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  confequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  enjoy  advantages  un- 
known in  the  other  Spaniih  colonies.  The 
manufadures  of  the  Eaft  are  not  only  more 
fuited  to  a  warm  climate,  and  more  fhowy 
than  thofe  of  Europe,  but  can  be  fold  at  a 
lower  price ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
profits  upon  them  are  fo  confiderable,  as  to 
enrich  all  thofe  who  are  employed,  either  in 
bringing  them  from  Manila,  or  vending  them 
in  New  Spain.  As  the  intereft  both  of  the 
buyer  and  feller  concurred  in  favouring  this 
branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  ex- 
fend  in  fpite  of  regulations,  concerted  with 
the  moft  anxious  jealoufy  to  circumfcribe  ic. 
Under  cover  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be 
imported,  vaft  quantities  of  India  goods  are 
poured  into  the  markets  of  New  Spain  d^  and 
when  the  flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz,  it  often 
finds  the  wants  of  the  people  already  fupplie4 
by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commodi- 
ties, 

.'i  See  N  OTR    LXX. 

D  d  4  There 
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VIII.  ^  ^      .  .  n  . 

ments  or  Spain,  any  circumitance  more  inex- 
plicable than  the  permifTion  of  this  trade  be- 
tween New  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  or 
more  repugnant  to  its  fundamental  maxim  of 
holding  the  colonies  in  perpetual  dependance 
on  the  mother-country,  by  prohibiting  any 
commercial  intercourfe  that  might  fugged  to 
them  the  idea  of  receiving  a  fupply  of  their 
wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  permif- 
lion  mull  appear  ftill  more  extraordinary,  from 
confidering  that  Spain  herfelf  carries  on  no 
dired  trade  with  her  fettlements  in  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  grants  a  privilege  to  one  of  her 
American  colonies,  which  Ihe  denies  to  her 
fubjefls  in  Europe.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
coloniils  who  originally  took  pofTeffion  of  the 
Philippines,  having  been  fent  out  from  New 
Spain,  begun  this  intercourfe  with  a  country 
which  they  confidered,  in  fome  meafjre,  as 
their  parent  ftate,  before  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  aware  of  its  confequences,  or  could  efla- 
blifh  regulations  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Many 
remonflrances  have  been  prefented  againft  this 
trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting 
into  another  channel,  a  large  portion  of  that 
treafure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom, 
as  tending  to  give  rife  to  a  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence 
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pendence in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  in-  book 
numerable  frauds,  againft  which  ft  is  impof- 
fible  to  guard,  in  tranfa6lions  lb  far  removed 
from  the  infpe6lion  of  government.  But  as 
it  requires  no  flight  effort  of  political  wifdom 
and  vigour  to  abolilh  any  practice,  which  num- 
bers are  interefled  in  fupporting,  and  to  which 
time  has  added  the  fandtion  of  its  authority, 
the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila 
feems  to  be  as  conliderable  as  ever,  and  may 
be  confidered  as  one  chief  caufe  of  the  elegance 
and  fplendor  confpicuous  in  this  part  of  the 
Spanifh  dominions. 


But,  notwithftanding  this  general  corruption  pubit 


c  reve* 


in  the  colonies,  and  all  the  defalcations  of  the  ""^  ^'^"^ 

America, 

public  revenue,  by  the  illicit  importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  or  by  the  fraudulent  arts 
of  their  own  fubjeds,  the  Spanifh  monarchs  re- 
ceive a  very  confiderable  {un\  from  their  Ame- 
rican dominions.  This  arifes  from  taxes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
capital  branches.  The  firil  contains  what  is 
paid  to  the  king,  as  fovereign,  or  fuperior  lord 
of  the  New  World  :  to  this  clafs  belongs  the 
duty  on  the  gold  and  filver  raifed  from  the 
mines,  and  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  Indi- 
ans i  the  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards  the 
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falage.  The  fecond  branch  comprehends  the 
numerous  duties  upon  commerce^  which  ac- 
company and  opprefs  it  in  every  ftep  of  its  pro- 
grefs,  from  the,  greatefl  tranfadlions  of  the 
wholefale  merchant^  to  the  petty  traffic  of  the 
vender  by  retail.  The  third  includes  what  ac- 
crues to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  and 
adminiflrator  of  ecclefiaflical  funds  in  the  New 
World.  In  confequence  of  this  he  receives  the 
firfl-fruits,  annats,  fpoils,  and  other  fpiritual 
revenues,  levied  by  the  apoftolic  chamber  in 
Europe  ;  and  is  entitled,  likewife,  to  the  pro- 
fit arifmg  from  the  fale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado. 
This  bull,  which  is  publifned  every  two  years, 
contains,  an  abfolution  from  paft  offences  by 
the  pope,  and,  among  other  immunities,  a 
permiiTion  to  eat  feveral  kinds  of  prohibited 
food,  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The 
monks  employed  in  difperfing  thofe  bulls,  ex- 
tol their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  inte- 
refted  eloquence;  the  people,  ignorant  and  cre- 
dulous, liften  with  implicit  afTent;  and  every 
perfon  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  of  European, 
Creolian,  orm.ixed  race,  purchafes  a  bull,  which 
is  deemed  efiential  to  his  falvation,  at  the  rate 
fet  upon  it  by  governments 

c  See  NOTE   LXXL 
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What  may  be  the  amount  of  thofe  various  ^yP.  ^ 
funds,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  determine  with 
precifion.  The  extent  of  the  Spanifh  domi- 
nions in  America,  the  jealoufy  of  government, 
which  renders  them  inacceffible  to  foreigners, 
the  myfterious  filence  which  the  Spaniards  are 
accuftomed  to  obferve  with  refpedl  to  the  in- 
terior ftate  of  their  colonies,  combine  in  co- 
vering this  fubjed  with  a  veil  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  remove.  But  an  account,  apparently 
no  iefs  accurate  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately 
been  pubiifhed  of  the  royal  revenue  in  New 
Spain,  from  which  we  may  form  fome  idea  with 
refpe6t  to  w^hat  is  colleded  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces. According  to  that  account,  the  crown 
does  not  receive  from  all  the  departments  of 
taxation  in  New  Spain,  above  a  million  of  our 
money,  from  which  one  half  mufl:  be  dedudled 
as  the  expenceof  the  provincial  eftablifhment  ^ 
Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  fum  not  inferior 
to  this,  and  if  we  fuppofe  that  all  the  other  re- 
gions of  America,  including  the  illands,  fur- 
nifh  a  third  fhare  of  equal  value  -,  we  fhall  not 
perhaps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  con- 
clude, that  the  net  public  revenue  of  Spain, 
raifed  in  America,  does  not  exceed  a  million 
and  a  half  iterling.     This  falls  far  fhort  of  the 

f  See  NOTE   LXXII. 
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^^^J^  immenfe  fums,  to  which  fuppofitions,  founded 
upon  conje6ture,  have  raifed  the  Spaniih  re- 
venue in  America  ^.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, upon  one  account.  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  the  only  European  powers,  who  derive  a 
direcl  revenue  from  their  colonies,  as  their 
quota  towards  defraying  the  general  expence  of 
government.  AH  the  advantage  that  accrues 
to  other  nations,  from  their  American  domi- 
nions, arifes  from  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of 
their  trade  5  but  befide  this,  Spain  has  brought 
her  colonies  to  contribute  towards  increafing 
the  power  of  the  flate  1  and  in  return  for  pro- 
tection, to  bear  a  proportional  Ihare  of  the 
common  burden. 

Accordingly,  v/hat  I  have  computed  as 
the  amount  of  the  Spanifh  revenue  from  Ame- 
rica, comprehends  only  the  taxes  colledled 
there,  and  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what 
accrues  to  the  king  from  his  dominions  in 
the  New  World.  The  heavy  duties  impofed 
on  the  commodities  exported  from  Spain  to 
America  \  as  well  as  v/hat  is  paid  by  thofe 
which  fhe  fends  hom.e  in  return  -,  the  tax  upon 
the  negroe-flaves,  with  Vv^hich  Africa  fupplies 
the  New  World,  together  with  feveral  fmaller 

s  See  NOTE  LXXIII.        ^  See  NOTE  LXXIV. 
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branches  of  finance,  bring  large  fums  into  the    ^^  p  ^ 
treafury,  the  precife  extent  of  which  I  cannot  l—- v — -^ 
pretend  to  afcertain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  Expence  of 
America  be  great,  the  expence  of  adminiflra-  J'^'"'"'^''*- 
tion  in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In 
every  department,  even  of  her  domeftic  police 
and  finances,  Spain  has  adopted  a  fyflem  more 
complex,  and  more  encumbered  with  a  variety 
of  tribunals,  and  a  multitude  of  ofncers,  than 
that  of  any  European  nation,  in  which  the  fo- 
vereign  pofTelTes  fuch  extenfive  power.  From 
the  jealous  fpirit  with  which  Spain  watches  over 
her  American  fettlements,  and  her  endeavours 
to  guard  againft  fraud  in  provinces  fo  remote 
from  infpeftion  -,  boards  and  ofHcers  have  been 
multiplied  there  with  Hill  more  anxious  at- 
tention. In  a  country  where  the  expence  of 
living  is  great,  the  falaries  allotted  to  every 
perfon  in  public  ofHce  muft  be  high,  and  muil 
load  the  revenue  with  an  immenfe  burden. 
The  parade  of  government  greatly  augments 
the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  as 
reprefentatives  of  the  king's  perfon,  among 
people  fond  of  oflentation,  maintain  all  the 
flate  and  dignity  of  royalty.  Their  courts  are 
formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with 
f  hone 
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BOOK  horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfehold  regularly 
eftablifhed,  numerous  attendants,  and  enfigns 
of  power,  difplaying  fuch  pomp,  as  hardly  re- 
tains the  appearance  of  a  delegated  authority. 
All  the  expence  incurred  by  fupporting  the  ex- 
ternal and  permanent  order  of  government  is 
defrayed  by  the  crown.  The  viceroys  have 
befides  peculiar  appointments  fuited  to  their 
exalted  llation.  The  falaries  fixed  by  law  are 
indeed  extremely  moderate,  that  of  the  viceroy 
of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thoufand  ducats  -,  an4 
that  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  twenty  thou- 
fand ducats  K  Of  late,  they  have  been  raifed 
to  forty  thoufand. 

These  falaries,  however,  conftitute  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  viceroy's  revenue.  The 
exercife  of  an  abfolute  authority  extending  to 
every  department  of  government,  and  the 
power  of  difpofing  of  many  lucrative  offices, 
afford  them  innumerable  opportunities  of  ac- 
cumulating wealth.  To  thefe,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  legal  and  allowed  emoluments, 
vail  fums  are  often  added  by  exaftions,  which 
in  countries  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  and 
impoffible  to  reflrain.     By  monopolizing  fome 

^  Recop.  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  c.  72. 
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branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative  concern    book 

in  others,  by  connivnig  at  the  frauds  of  mer-   < ^r— ' 

chants,  a  viceroy  may  raife  fuch  an  annual 
revenue,  as  no  fubjeft  of  any  European  mo- 
narch enjoys  ^,  From  the  fingle  article  of 
prefents  made  to  him  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
Name-day  (which,  is  always  obferved  as  an 
high  feftival),  I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy 
has  been  known  to  receive  fixty  thoufand 
pefos.  According  to  a  Spanilli  faying,  the 
legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  his 
real  profits  depend  upon  his  opportunities  and 
his  confcience.  Senfible  of  this,  the  kings  of 
Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  obferved,  grant  a 
commifTion  to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few 
years.  This  circumftance,  however,  renders 
them  often  more  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the 
ingenuity  and  ardour  wherewith  they  labour 
to  improve  every  moment  of  power  which 
they  know  is  haftening  fafl  to  a  period ;  and 
lliort  as  its  duration  is,  it  ufually  affords  fuffi- 
cient  time  for  repairing  a  {battered  fortune,  or 
for  creatiag  a  nev/  one.  But  even  in  fituations 
fo  trying  to  human  frailty,  there  are  inflances 
of  virtue  that  remains  unfeduced.  In  the  year 
1772,  the  Marquis  de  Croix  finifhed  the  term 

k  See  NOTE   LXXV. 
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BOOK  of  his  viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  with  unfuf- 
pe(5led  integrity;  and  inflead  of  bringing  home 
exorbitant  wealth,  returned  with  the  admira- 
tion and  applaufe  of  a  grateful  people,  whom 
his  government  had  rendered  happy. 
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NOTE  I.    p.  2. 

IN  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms  in  New 
Spain,  we  have  followed  Cortes  himfelf  as  our  moft 
certain  guide.  His  difpatches  to  the  emperor  contain 
a  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered 
conqueror  of  Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own 
exploits.  Our  information  with  refpeft  to  them,  and 
other  tranfadlions  in  Peru,  is  derived  however  from 
contemporary  and  refpe^table  authors. 

The  moft  early  account  of  Pizarro's  tranfa^tions 
in  Peru,  was  publifhed  by  Francifco  de  Xerez,  his 
fecretary.  It  is  a  fimple  unadorned  narrative,  carried 
down  no  farther  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533; 
for  the  author  returned  to  Spain  in  1534,  and  foon 
after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  fhort  Hiftory  of 
the  Conqueft  of  Peru,  addrelTed  to  the  emperor, 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  ferved  under 
Pizarro,  drew  up  an  account  of  his  expedition,  which 
v/as  tranflated  into  Italian  by  Ramufio,  and  inferted  in 

E  e  2  his 
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his  valuable  coUeclIon,  but  has  never  been  publlfhed 
in  its  original  language.  Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at 
the  fame  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
what  both  thofe  authors  relate  concerning  the  progrefs 
and  operations  of  Pizarro  ;  but  the  refidence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  fo  (hort,  at  the  time  when 
they  left  it,  and  their  intercourfe  with  the  natives  fo 
flender,  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners 
and  cuftoms  is  very  imperfedl. 

The  next  contemporary  hiflorlan  is  Pedro  Cieza 
de  Leon,  who  publifhed  his  Cronica  del  Peru,  at 
Seville  in  1553.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  finifhed  all  that  he  propofes 
in  the  general  divifion  of  his  work,  it  would  have  been 
the  mofl  complete  hiftory  which  had  been  publifhed  of 
any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well  qualified 
to  execute  it,  having  ferved  during  feventeen  years  in 
America,  and  vifited  in  perfon  moft  of  the  provinces 
concerning  which  he  had  occafion  to  write.  But  only 
the  firft  part  of  his  Chronicle  has  been  printed.  It 
contains  a  defcription  of  Peru,  and  feveral  of  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  with  an  account  of  the  inflitutions 
and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  and  is  written  with  fo  little 
art,  and  fuch  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one 
mufi;  regret  the  lofs  of  the  oiher  parts  of  his  work. 

This  lofs  is  amply  fupplied  by  Don  Auguftine 
:2arate,  who  publiilied,  in  1555,  his  Hiftoria  del 
Defcubrimiento  y  Conquefta  de  la  Provinciadel  Peru. 
Zarate  was  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  employed 
in  Peru  as  comptroller-general  of  the  public  revenue. 
His  hiftory,   whether  we  attend  to  its  matter   or  com- 
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j^ofition,  is  a  book  of  confiderable  merit ;  as  he  had 
opportunity  to  be  well  informed,  and  Teems  to  have 
been  inquiiitive  with  refp^^l  to  the  manners  and  tranf- 
a6^ions  of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  is  due  to  his 
teftimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  publifhed  his  Hiftoria  del 
Peru  in  1 57 1 .  His  fole  objedl  is  to  relate  the  diiTenfions 
and  civil  wars  Ox^  the  Spaniards  in  that  empire.  As  he 
ferved  in  a  public  flation  in  Peru,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  country,  and  with  the  principal 
aftors  in  thofe  fingular  fcenes  which  he  defcribes,  as 
he  poffeffed  found  undefftanding,  and  great  impar- 
tiality, his  work  may  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  the 
hiftorians  moft  diftinguifhed  for  their  induflry  in  re« 
fearch,  or  their  capacity  in  judging  with  refpedl  to  the 
events  which  they  relate. 

The  laft  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the 
contemporary     hiilorians    of    the  conquefl    of    Peru, 
is   GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,   Inca,     For  though  the  firft 
part  of  his  work,  intitled,  Ccmmentarios  Reales  del  Ori~ 
gen  de  los  Incas  Reies  dd  Peru,  was  not  publifhed  fooner 
than  the  year  1609,   feventy-fix  years  after  the  death 
of  Atahualpa  the  lafl  emperor,  yet  as  he  was  born  in 
Peru,    and   was   the    fon  of  an    officer  of  diftindion 
among  the  Spanifh  conquerors,   by  a  Coya,  or  lady  of 
the  royal  race,  on  account  of  which  he  always  took 
the  name  of  Inca,   as  he  was  mafter  of  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  Incas,  and  acquainted  with  the  traditions 
of  his  countrymen,   his  authority  is  rated  very  high, 
and  often  placed  above  that  of  all  the  other  hiftorians. 
His  work,  however,  is  little  more  than  a  commentary 
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upon  tbe  Spanifti  writers  of  the  Peruvian  ftory,  and 
compofed  of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  whom 
I  have  mentioned.     This  is  the  idea  which  he  himfelf 
crives  of  it.   Lib,  i.  c.  jo.     Nor  is  it  in  the  account  of 
fails  only  that  he  follows  them  fervilely.     Even  in  ex- 
plaining the   inftitutions   and    rites   of  his    anceftors, 
his  information   feems  not   to  be    more   perfedt    than 
theirs.     His  explanation  of  the  Quipos  is  almoft  the 
fame  with  that  of  Acofta.     He  produces  no  fpecimen 
of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which  he 
borrows  from  Bias  Valera,   an  early  miffionary,  whofe 
memoirs  have  never  been  publifhed.      Lib.  ii,  ,c.  15. 
As  for  compofition,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  between  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  probable, 
and  v/hat  is  true,  one  fearches  for  them  in  vain  in  the 
commentaries  of  the  Inca.     His  work,  however,  not- 
withftanding  its  great  defeats,  is  not  altogether  defli- 
tute  of  ufe.     Some  traditions  which  he  received  from 
his  countrymen  are  pr^ferved  in  it.     His  knowledge 
of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled   him  to  Gorre6^ 
fome  errors  of  the  SpaniOi  writers,  and  he  has  inferted 
in  it-  fome   curious   fails   taken   from^Pithors  whofc 
works  were  never  publifhed,  and  are  now  loft. 

NOTE    n.    p.  8. 

/^NE  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardihips  which 
they  endured,  and  of  the  ficklinefs  of  the  regions- 
which  they  vifited,  from  the  extraordinary  mortality 
that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  carried  out  iiz 
men,  Almagro  70.  In  lefs  than  nine  months  130  of 
thefe  died.  Fev/  fell  by  the  fword ;  moft  of  them  were 
cut  off  by  difeafes.     Xerez^  p.  180. 

6  NOTE 
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NOTE    m.   p.  13. 

^T^HIS  ifland,  fays  Herrera,  is  rendered  fo  uncom- 
fortable  by  the  unwholefomeners  of  its  climate, 
its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the 
multitude  of  infe61s  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  feldom 
any  fofter  epithet  than  that  of  infernal  is  employed 
in  defcribing  it.  The  fun  is  almoft  never  iztii 
there,  and  throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceafes  to 
rain.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  Dampier  touched  at  this 
ifland  in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his  account  of  the  climate 
is  not  more  favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  He,  during 
his  cruize  on  the  coaft,  vifited  moft  of  the  places  where 
Pizarro  landed,  and  his  defcription  of  them  throws 
lighten  the  narrations  of  the  early  Spanifh  hiilorians. 

NOTE    IV.    p.  34. 

Y  this  time  horfes  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  on  the  continent.  When 
Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  year  1518,  though 
his  armament  was  more  condderable  than  that  of 
Pizarro,  and  compofed  of  perfons  fuperior  in  rank  to 
thofe  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more 
than  fixteen  horfes. 

NOTE    V.    p.  36. 

T  N  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and  D.  George 
Juan,  travelled  from  Guayquil  to  Motupe,  by  the 
fame  route  which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  defcription 
of  their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  his  march.     The  fandy  plains  betv^^een  St,  Michael 
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de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  without  watefy 
without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a 
dreary  ftretch  of  burning  fand.  Voyage,  torn.  i. 
p.  399,   &c. 

NOTE    VL    p.  42. 

'T^HIS  extravagant  and  unfeafonable  difcourfe  of 
Valverde  has  been  cenfured  by  nil  hiftorlans,  and 
with  juftice.  But  though  he  feems  to  have  been  an 
illiterate  and  bigottcd  monk,  nowife  refembling  the 
good  Olmedo,  who  accompanied  Cortes ;  the  abfurdity 
of  his  addrefs  to  Atahualpa  muft  not  be  charged  wholly 
upon  him.  His  harangue  is  evidently  a  tranllation, 
or  paraphrafe  of  that  form,  concerted  by  a  junto  of 
Spanifh  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  1509,  for  ex- 
plaining the  right  of  their  king  to  the  fovereignty  of 
the  New  World,  and  for  dire6iing  the  officers  em- 
ployed in  Am.erica  how  they  ftiould  take  pofleffion  of 
'  any    new   country.      See    Vol.  i.    Note  xxiii.     The 

fentiments  contained  in  Valverde's  harangue  muft  not 
then  be  imputed  to  the  bigotted  imbecility  of  a  par- 
ticular man,  but  to  that  of  the  age,  Gomara  and 
Benzoni  relate  one  circumftance  concerning  Valverde, 
which,  if  authentic,  renders  him  an  objedl:  not  of  con- 
tempt only,  but  of  horror.  They  aflert,  that  during 
the  whole  a£lion,  Valverde  continued  to  excite  the 
foldiers  to  flaughter,  calling  to  them  toftrike  the  enemy 
not  with  the  edge,  but  with  the  points  of  their  fwordy, 
Gom.  Cron.  c.  113.  Benz,  Hiftor.  Nov.  Orbis, 
lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  other  parts  of 
,  America, 
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America,  where  they  uniformly  exerted  their  influence 
to  prote£l  the  Indians,  and  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of 
their  countrymen. 

NOTE   VII.   p.  44. 

'T^WO  different  fyftems  have  been  formed  concern- 
ing the  condu6t  of  Atahualpa.  The  Spanifh 
writers,  in  order  to  juftify  the  violence  of  their  country- 
men, contend,  that  all  the  Inca's  profelHons  of  friend- 
fhip  were  feigned  ;  and  that  his  intention  in  agreeing 
to  an  interview  with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalca,  was  to 
cut  off  him  and  his  followers  at  one  blow;  that  for 
this  purpofe  he  advanced  with  fuch  a  numerous  body 
of  attendants,  who  had  arms  concealed  under  their 
garments  to  execute  this  fcheme.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Xerez  and  Zarate,  and  adopted  by  Herrcra. 
But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Inca  to  deftroy  the 
Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  v/ould  havef 
permitted  them  to  march  unm.olefted  through  the  defert 
of  Motupe,  or  have  negleded  to  defend  the  palTes  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  might  have  been  attacked 
with  fo  much  advantage.  If  the  Peruvians  marched  to 
Caxamalca  with  sn  intention  to  fall  upon  the  Spa- 
niards, it  is  inconceivable,  that  of  fo  2;reat  a  body  of 
men,  prepared  for  action,  not  one  ihould  attempt  to 
make  refinance,  but  all  tamely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to 
attack.  Atahualpa's  mode  of  advancing  to  the  inter- 
view, has  the  afpe6i:  of  a  peaceable  proceffion,  not  of 
a  military  enterprize.  He  himfelf  and  his  followers 
were,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on 
days  of  folemnity,  by  unarmed  harbingers.     Though 

ruds 
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rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  falfe,  yet,  if 
a  fcheme  of  deception  and  treachery  muft  be  imputed 
either  to  a  monarch,  that  had  no  great  reafon  to  be 
alarmed  at  a  vifit  from  ftrangers  who  folicited  admif- 
iion  into  his  prefence  as  friends,  or  to  an  adventurer  fo 
darino-,  and  fo  little  fcrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot 
hefitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  prefumption  of 
guilt.  Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the  Spanifh 
writers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro,  one 
plainly  perceives,  that  it  was  his  intention,  as  well  as 
his  intereft,  to  feize  the  Inca,  and  that  he  had  taken 
meafures  for  that  purpofe  previous  to  any  fufpicion 
of  that  monarch's  defigns.  ^ 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  felicitous  to 
vindicate  his  countrymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the 
crime  of  havinjr  concerted  the  deftruclion  of  Pizarro 
and  his  followers,  and  no  lefs  afraid  to  charge  the 
Spaniards  with  improper  condudl  towards  the  Inca, 
has  framed  another  fyftem.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of 
roajeftic  form  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reach- 
ing to  the  ground,  having  appeared  in  vifion  to  Vii^a- 
cocha,  the  eighth  Inca,  and  declared,  that  he  was  a 
child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in  ho- 
nour of  this  perfon,  and  erecfled  an  image  of  him,  re- 
fembling  as  nearly  as  poliible  the  fingular  form  in  which 
he  had  exhibited  himfelf  to  his  view.  In  this  temple, 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Vira- 
cocha.  P.  i.  lib.  iv.  c,  21.  lib.  v.  c.  22.  When  the 
Spaniards  firft  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of  their 
beards,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  (Iruck  every  perfon  fo 
much  with  their  likenefs  to  the  image  of  Viracocha, 

that 
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that  they  fuppofed  them  to  be  children  of  the  Sun, 
who  had  defcended  from  heaven  to  earth.  All  con- 
cluded, that  the  fatal  period  of  the  Peruvian  empire 
was  now  approaching,  and  that  the  throne  would  be 
occupied  by  new  poffelTors.  Atahualpa  himfelf,  con- 
fidering  the  Spaniards  as  mefiengers  from  heaven,  was 
fo  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  relifting  them, 
that  he  determined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their 
commands.  From  thofe  fentiments  flowed  his  profef- 
fions  of  love  and  refpecSl.  To  thofe  were  owing  the 
cordial  reception  of  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his 
camp,  and  the  fubmiilive  reverence  with  which  he 
himfelf  advanced  to  viiit  the  Spanifh  general  in  his 
quarters  ;  but  from  the  grofs  ignorance  of  Philipillo, 
the  interpreter,  the  declaration  of  the  Spaniards  and 
his  anfwer  to  it,  were  fo  ill  explained,  that  by  their 
mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  intentions, 
the  fatal  rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  with  all  its  dread- 
ful confequences,  was  occalioned. 

It  is  re^i^rkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  fuperftitious 
veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaniards,  are  to 
be  found  either  in  Xerez,  or  Sancho,  or  Zarate,  pre- 
vious to  the  interviev/  at  Caxamalca  ;  and  yet  the  two 
former  ferved  under  Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter 
vifited  Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.  If  either  the 
Inca  himfelf,  or  his  meflengers,  had  addrelTed  the 
Spaniards  in  the  words  which  Garcilaflb  puts  in  their  ^ 

mouths,  they  muft  have  been  ftruck  with  fuch  fub^ 
miffive  declarations ;  and  they  would  certainly  have 
availed  themfelves  of  them  to  accomplifii  their  own 
deligns    with    greater    facility.      GarcilalTo  himfelf, 

though 
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thoup-h  his  narrative  of  the   intercourfe  between  the 
Inca  and  Spaniards  preceding  the  rencounter  at  Caxa- 
malca  is  founded  on   the  fuppofition  of  his  believing 
them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divine  beings,  p.  ii.  lib.  i. 
c.  17,  &c.  yet  with  his  ufual  inattention  and  inaccu- 
racy he  admits,  in  another  place,  that  the  Peruvians 
did  not  recollect  the  refemblance  between  them  and 
the  god  Viracocha,  until  the  fatal  difafters  fubfequent 
to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then  only  began  to 
call  them  Viracochas.      P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  21.     This  is 
confirmed  by  Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.     In  many 
different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spa- 
nifh  writers,  their  countrymen  v/ere  confidered  as  di- 
vine beings  who  had  defcended   from  Heaven,     But  in 
this  inftance,  as  in  many  which  occur  in  the  inter- 
courfe between  nations  whofe  progrefs  in  refinement 
is  very  unequal,  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  ufed  the  expref- 
fion  were  difFerent  from  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  heard  it. 
For  fuch  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  fuch  is 
the  fimplicity  of  thofe  who  fpeak  them,  that  when  they 
fee  any  thing  with  which  they  were  formerly  unac- 
quainted, and  of  W'hich  they  do  not  know  the  origin  ; 
they  fay,  that  it  came  down  from  Heaven.     Nugnez. 
Ram.  iii.  327,  G. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  fentlments 
and  proceedings  of  the  Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more 
natural  and  confiftent  than  either  of  the  two  preceding, 
and  is  better  fupported  by  the  fads  related  by  the  con- 
temporary hiftorians. 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  200,  two  thoufand  Pe- 
ruvians were  killed,     Sancho  makes  the  number  of  the 

flain 
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flain  fix  or  feven  tboufand.  Ram  jii.  274,  D.  By 
Garcilaflb's  account,  five  thoufand  were  maflacred. 
P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  The  number  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, being  the  medium  between  the  extremes^  may 
probably  be  neareft  the  truth. 

NOTE  VIIL  p.  46. 

"j^  O  T  H I  N  G  can  be  a  more  ftriking  proof  of  this, 
"^  than  that  three  Spaniards  travelled  from  Caxa- 
malca  to  Cuzco.  The  diftance  between  them  is  fix 
hundred  miles.  In  every  place  throughout  this  vafl: 
extent  of  country,  they  were  treated  with  all  the  ho* 
nours  which  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  fovereigns, 
and  even  to  their  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amafT- 
ing  what  was  wanting  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Inca, 
they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were  adorned; 
and  though  the  priefts  were  unwilling  to  alienate  thofe 
facred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refufed  to  violate  the 
fhrine  of  their  God,  the  three  Spaniards  with  their  own 
hands  robbed  the  Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  trea- 
fure  ;  and  fuch  was  the  reverence  of  the  natives  for 
their  perfons,  that  though  they  beheld  this  a6l  of  fa- 
crilege  with  aflionifhment,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
prevent  or  difturb  the  commiflion  of  it,  Zarate,  lib. 
if,  c.  6.    Sancho  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  375,  D. 

NOTE    JX.    p.  62. 

ACCORDINGto  Herrera,  the  fpoll  of  Cuzco, 

after  fetting  apart  the  king's  ffth,   was   divided 
among    480   perfons.      Each   received    4000   pefos. 

This 
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This  amounts  to  1,920,000  pefos.  Dec.  v.  lib.  6, 
c.  3.  But  as  the  general,  and  other  officers,  were  en- 
titled to  a  part  far  greater  than  that  of  the  private  men, 
the  fum  total  muft  have  rifen  much  beyond  what  I 
have  mentioned,  Gomara,  c.  123.  and  Zarate,  lib. 
ii.  c.  8.  fatisfy  themfelves  with  aflerting  in  general, 
that  the  plunder  of  Cuzco  was  of  greater  value  than 
the  ranfom  of  Atahualpa. 


NOTE  X.    p.  64. 

O  expedition  in  the  New  "World  was  conducted 
with  more  perfevering  courage  than  that  of  Alva- 
rado,  and  in  none  were  greater  hardfhips  endured. 
Many  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their 
leader,  veterans  who  had  ferved  under  Cortes,,  inured 
to  all  the  rigour  of  American  war.  Such  of  my  read- 
ers as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  perufing  the  finking 
defcription  of  their  fufFerings  by  Zarate  or  Herrera, 
may  form  ibme  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  march  from 
the  fea-coaft  to  Quito,  by  confulting  the  account 
which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  his  own  journey  in  1736, 
nearly  in  the  fame  route.  Voy.  torn.  i.  p.  178,  Sec. 
or  that  of  M.  Bouguer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto 
Viejo,  to  Quito^  by  the  fame  road  which  Alvarado 
took.  He  compares  his  own  journey  with  that  of  the 
Spanifh  leader,  and  by  the  comparifon,  gives  a  moft 
ilriking  idea  of  the  boldnefs  and  patience  of  Alvarado, 
in  forcing  his  way  through  fo  many  obftacles.  Voyage 
du  Perou,  p.  xxviii.  occ. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XL    p.  66. 

ACCORDING  toHerrera,  there  was  entered  on 
account  of  the  king,  in  gold,  155,300  pefos,  and 
5400  marks  (each  8  ounces)  of  filver,  befides  feveral 
vefiels  and  ornaments,  fome  of  gold,  and  others  of  fil- 
ver ;  on  account  of  private  perfons,  in  gold  499,000 
pefos,  and  54,000  marks  of  filver.  Dec.  v.  lib,  vi. 
c.  13. 

NOTE  xn.  p. 76. 

'T^HE  Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  other  military  arts 
than  thofe  of  the  Spaniards.    As  the  cavalry  were 
the  chief  obje£t  of  their  terror,  they  endeavoured  to 
render  them  incapable  of  a6ling,   by  means  of  a  long 
thong  with  a  ftone  faftened  to  each  end.     This,  when 
thrown  by  a  fkilful  hand,  twilled  about  the  horfe  and 
its  rider,   and  entangled  them  fo  as   to  obftrucSl  their 
motions.     Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  invention  of 
their  own.    Dec.  v.  lib.  viii,  c.  4.     But  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  vol.  ii.  p.  184,  this  weapon  is  common  among 
feveral    barbarous    tribes    towards     the    extremity    of 
South  America ;    and    it   is   more  probable,   that  the 
Peruvians    had    obferved    the    dexterity    with   which 
they  ufed  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occaflon  adopted 
it  themfelves.     The  Spaniards  were  confiderably  an- 
noyed by  ita     Herrera,  ibid.     Another  inftance  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deferves  mention.    By  turn- 
ing a  river  out  of  its  channel,  they  overflowed  a  valley, 
in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  pofted,  fb  fuddenly, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmoil  difficulty  the  Spaniards 
made  their  efcape.     Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

NOTE 
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NOTE   XIII.   p.  100. 

'TjERRERA's  account  of  Orellana^s  voyage  is 
the  molt  minute,  and  apparently  the  moft  accu- 
rate. It  was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of 
Orellana  himfelf.  But  the  dates  are  not  diftintStly 
marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca,  or  Napoo, 
begun  early  in  February  1541  ;  and  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  the  26th  of  Auguft,  having  fpent 
near  feven  months  in  the  voyage.  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine,  in  the  year  1743,  failed  from  Cuenca  to  Para,  a 
fettlement  of  the  Portuguefe  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
a.  navigation  much  longer  than  that  of  Orellana,  in 
lefs  than  four  months.  Voyage,  p.  179.  But  the 
two  adventurers  v/ere  very  differently  provided  for  the 
voyage.  This  hazardous  undertaking,  to  which  am- 
bition prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of 
fcience-  led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  in 
the  year  1769,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odonais,  from 
conjugal  affettion.o  The  narrative  of  the  hardfhips 
which  ihe  fuitered,  of  the  dangers  to  which  fhe  was 
expofed,  and  of  the  difafters  which  befel  her,  is  one  of 
the  moPc  fmgular  ^pd  afFe£ling  ftories  in  any  language, 
exhibiting  in  her  conduct  a  ftriking  picture  of  the  for- 
titude which  diftinguifhes  the  one  fcx,  mingled  with  the 
fenfibility  and  tendernefs  peculiar  to  the  other.  Lettre 
de  M.  Godin,  z  M.  de  la  Condamine. 

NOTE    XIV.    p.  105. 

TJ  E  R  R  E  R  A   gives  a  ftriking  picture  of  their  in- 

dicyence.     Twelve  o-entlemen,  who  had   been  of- 

ficers  of  diftincStion  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the  fame 

I  houfej 
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lioufe,  and  having  but  one  cloak  among  them,  it  was 
Worn  alternately  by  him  who  had  occalion  to  appear  in 
public,  while  the  reft,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  drefs, 
were  obliged  to  keep  within  doors.  Their  former 
friends  and  companions  were  fo  much  afraid  of  giving 
offence  to  Pizarro,  that  they  durft  not  entertain  or 
even  converfe  with  them.  One  may  conceive  what 
was  the  condition,  and  what  the  indignation  of  men 
onCe  accuftomed  to  power  and  opulence,  when  they 
felt  themfelves  poor  and  defpifed,  without  a  roof  under 
which  to  (heker  their  heads,  while  they  beheld  others 
whofe  merit  and  fervices  were  not  equal  to  theirs,  liv- 
ing with  fplendor  in  fumptuous  edifices*  Dec,  vi.  lib. 
viii.  c.  6. 

NOTE   XV.    p.  120. 

TT  ERR  ERA,  whofe  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great 
credit,  aflerts,  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  poirefTed 
domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquefaca  de  la 
Plata,  which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater 
than  that  of  the  archbiOiop  of  Toledo,  the  beft  en- 
dowed fee  in  Europe.     Dec.  vii.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

NOTE  XVI.   p.  138. 

ALL  the  .Spanifh  writers  defcribe  his  march,  and 
■^  the  diftreiTes  of  both  parties  very  minutely.  Za- 
rate  obferves,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in 
hiftory,  either, with  refpecl  to  the  length  of  the  retreat 
or  the  ardour  of  the  purfuit.  Pizarro,  according  to 
his  computation,  followed  the  viceroy  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  miles.    Lib.  v.  c,  16.  26. 

Vol.  Ill,  Ff  NOTE 
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NOTE   XVIL    p.  156. 

TT  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  beft  in- 
formed  hiflorian  of  that  period,  to  one  million  four 
hundred  thoufand  pefos.     Lib.  ii.  c.  79. 

NOTE  XVIIL    p.  158. 

/^ARVAJAL,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an 
advocate  for  an  accommodation  with  Gafca.  Find- 
ing Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  courfe 
which  he  originally  fuggefted,  he  recommended  to 
him  a  timely  fubmiHion  to  his  fovereign  as  the  fafeft 
meafure.  When  the  prefident's  offers  were  firft  com- 
municated to  Carvajal,  "  By  our  Lady  (faid  he,  in 
that  ftrain  of  buffoonery  which  was  familiar  to  him) 
the  prieft  ifTues  gracious  bulls.  He  gives  them  both 
good  and  cheap,  let  us  not  only  accept  them,  but 
wear  them  as  reliques  about  our  necks."  Fernandez, 
lib.  ii.  c.  63. 


D 


NOTE  XIX.   p.  166. 

URING  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  feven 
hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Her- 
rera,  dec.  viii.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of 
thefe  were  cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c. 
91.  Zarate  makes  the  number  of  thofe  put  to  a  via- 
lent  death  five  hundred.     Lib,  vii.  c.  1, 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XX.   p.  175. 

tN  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy 
of  the  Mexicans,  I  have  received  much  information 
from  a  large  manufcript  of  Don  Alonfo  de  Corita,  one 
of  the  j  udges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  of  Mexico.   In 
the  year  1553,  Philip  II.  in  oider  that  he  might  dif- 
cover  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  fub- 
jedls,  that  v^ould  be  moft  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and 
leaft  opprefHve  to  them,  addrefled  a  mandate  to  all  the 
Courts  of  Audience  in  America,    enjoining  them  to 
anfvver   certain  queries  which    he  propofed  to  them, 
concerning  the  ancient  form  of  government  eftablifhed 
among  the  various  nations  of  Indians,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  paid  taxes  to  their  kings  or  chiefs.     In 
obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  had  refided 
nineteen  years  in  America,  fourteen  of  which  he  palTed 
in  New  Spain,  compofed  the  work  of  which  I  have  a 
copy.     He  acquaints  his  fovereign,  that  he  had  made 
it  an  obje6t  during  his  refidence  in  America,  and  in  all 
its  provinces  which  he  had  vifited,  to  inquire  diligently 
into  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  that  he 
had  converfed  for  this  purpofe  with  many  aged  and  in- 
telligent Indians,  and  confulted  feveral  of  the  Spanifh 
ecclefiaftics,  who  underftood  the  Indian  languages  moil 
perfe6lly,    particularly  feme  of  thofe  who  landed  in 
New  Spain  foon  after  the  conqueft.     Corita  appears  to 
be  a  man  of  fome  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on  his 
inquiries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he 
pretends.     Greater  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimony  from 
one  circumftance.     His  work  was  not  compofed  with 
a  view  to  publication,  or  in  fupport  of  any  particular 
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theory,  but  contains  fimple,  though  full  anfwers  td 
queries  propofed  to  him  officially.  Though  Herrera 
does  not  mention  him  among  the  authors  whom  he 
had  followed  as  guides  in  his  hiftory,  I  fhould  fuppofe, 
from  feveral  fa6ts  of  which  he  takes  notice,  as  well  as 
from  feveral  expreffions  which  he  ufes,  that  this  me- 
morial of  Corita  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

NOTE    XXL    p.  i83. 

'TpHE  early  Spaniih  writers  were  fo  hafty  and  inac- 
curate in  eftimating  the  numbers  of  people  in  the 
provinces  and  towns  of  America,  that  it  is  impofiible 
to  afcertain  that  of  iVIexico  itfelf  with  any  degree  of 
precifion.     Cortes  defcribes  the  extent  and  populouf- 
nefs  of  Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  imply  that  It 
was  not  Inferior  to  the  greateft  cities  in  Europe.     Go- 
mara  is  m.ore  explicit,  and   affirms,   that  there  were 
60,000  houfes,  or  families  in  Mexico.    Cron.  c.  78. 
Herrera  adopts  his  opinion.    Dec.  ii,  lib.  viL  c.  13; 
and  the  generality  of  writers  follow  them  implicitly 
without  inquiry  or  fcruple.    According  to  this  account, 
the   inhabitants    of    Mexico   muft   have    been   about 
300,000.     Torquemada,  with  his  ufual  propenfity  to 
the  marvellous,  afTerts,   that  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  houfes  or  families  in  Mexico,  and 
confequently  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  23.     But  in  a  very  judicious  account  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  by  one  of  Cortes's  officers,  the 
population  is  fixed   at  6o,coo  people.     Ramufio,  iii. 
309,  A.     Even  by  this  account,  which  probably  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mex- 
ico was  a  great  city, 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XXIL  p.  192. 

TT  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benavente,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  curious  obfervation.  Palafox,  bifhop 
of  Ciudad  de  la  Puebla  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and  il- 
luftrates  it  more  fully.  The  Mexican  (fays  he)  is  the 
only  language  in  which  a  termination  indicating  re- 
fytdi^  Jilavas  reverentiales  y  de  cortefia^  may  be  affixed  to 
every  word.  By  adding  the  final  fy liable  %m^  or  a%in 
to  any  word,  it  becomes  a  proper  expreffion  of  venera- 
tion in  the  m.outh  of  an  inferior.  If,  in  fpeaking  to 
an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  Tall^  but 
an  inferior  fays  Tatzin.  One  priell  fpeaking  to  ano- 
ther, calls  him  Teopixque ;  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank 
calls  him  Teopixcatzm.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who 
reigned  when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Montezuma^ 
but  his  vaflals,  from  reverence,  pronounced  it  Monie- 
%uma%in»  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes  ^^\  Indio, 
p.  65.  The  Mexicans  had  not  only  reverential  nouns, 
but  reverential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  are 
formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  ufe,  is  explained  by 
D.  Jof  Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexican 
Grammar,  N^.  188. 

NOTE  XXIIL   p.  199. 

pROM  comparing  feveral  pafTages  in  Corita  and 
Herrera,  we  may  colle£l:  with  feme  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, the  various  modes  in  which  the  Mexicans 
contributed  towards  the  fupport  of  government.  Some 
perfons  of  the  firft  order  feem  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  as  their  only  duty 
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to  the  public,   were  bound  to  perfonal  fervlce  in  war, 
and  to  follow  the  banner  of  the  fovereign  with  their 
vafTals.     2.  The  immediate  vaflals  of  the  crown  were 
bound  not  only  to  perfonal  military  fervice,   but  paid  a, 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  in 
kind,     3.  Thofe  who  Vield  offices  of  honour  or  truft, 
paid  a  certain  (hare  of  Vv'hat  they  received  in  confe- 
quence  of  holding  thefe.      4.  Each  Capullce^  or  aflb- 
ciation,  cultivated  fome  parr  of  the  common  field  al- 
^      lotted  to  it,  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  depofited 
the  produce  in  the  royal  granaries,     5.  Some  part  of 
whatever  was  brought  to  the  public  markets,  whether 
fruits  of  the  earth,  or  the  various  produ£tiorjS  of  their 
artlfts  and  manufacturers,  was  demanded  for  the  public 
ufe,  and  the  merchants  who  paid  this  were  exempted 
from  every  other  tax.     6.  The  Mayeques^  or  adfcriptl 
glebes^  were  bound  to  cultivate  certam  diftriCls  in  every 
province,  which  may  be  confidered  as  crown  landsy  and 
brought  the  increafe  into  public  florehoufcs.     Thus 
the  fovereign  received  fome  part  of  whatever  was  ufe- 
ful  or  valuable  in  the  country,  whether  it  was  the  na- 
tural produ($^ion  of  the  foil^  or  acquired  by  the  induftry 
of  the  people.     What  each  contributed  towards  the 
fupport  of  government,  feems  to  have  been  inconfider- 
able,     Corita,  in  anfwer  to  one  of  the  queries  put  to 
the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  endeavours  to 
eflimate  in   money  the  value   of   what  each    Citizen 
might  be  fuppofed  to  pay,  and  does  not  reckon  it  at 
more  than  three  or  four  reaU^  about  eighteen  pence  or 
.|wo  fhiliings  a  head. 
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NOTE  XXIV.  p.  200. 

/^ORTES,  who  feems  to  have  been  as  much  afto-  / 

^^  niftied  with  this,  as  with  any  inftance  of  Mexican 
-ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  defcription  of  it.  Along 
one  of  the  caufeways,  fays  he,  by  which  they  enter  the 
city,  are  condu6led  two  conduits,  compofed  of  clay 
tempered  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth, 
and  raifed  about  fix  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  conveyed 
a  ftream  of  excellent  water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a 
man,  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  fupplies  all  the 
inhabitants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  that 
when  it  is  neceflary  to  clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the 
ilream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As  this  con- 
duit pafies  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are 
breaches  in  the  caufeway,  through  which  the  falt- 
water  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over  them  in  ^ 

pipes  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the 
conduit  to  the  remote  quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes, 
and  fold  to  the  inhabitants.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf,  241,  A. 


NOTE  XXV.  p,  202. 

1 N  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  are  Ihewn 
fuits  of  armour,  which  are  called  Montezuma's, 
They  are  compofed  of  thin  lacquered  copper-plates. 
In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges  they  are  evi- 
dently eaftern.  The  forms  of  the  filver  ornaments 
upon  them,  reprefenting  dragons,  &c.  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  confirmation  of  this.  They  are  infinitely 
fuperior  in  point  of  workmanfhip  to  any  eiFort  of  Ame- 
rican  art.      The   Spaniards   probably  received  them 
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from  the  Philippine  illands.  The  only  unquefiionable 
fpecimen  of  Mexican  art  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold,  which  is  faid  to  have 
V  belonged  to  Montezuma.  It  weighs  5  oz.  12  dwt. 
Three  drawings  of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  June  lo,  1765.  A  man's  head  is  repre- 
sented on  this  cup*  On  one  fide  the  full  face,  on  the 
other  the  profile,  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the 
head.  The  relievo  is  faid  to  have  been  produced  by 
punching  the  infide  of  the  cup,  fo  as  to  make  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.  The  features 
are  rude,  but  very  tolerable,  and  certainly  too  rude  for 
Spanifh  workmanfhip.  This  cup  was  purchafed  by 
Edward  earl  of  Orford,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  is  now 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  his  grandfon.  Lord  Archer,  I  am 
indebted  for-  this  information  to  my  refpe6lable  and 
ingenious  friend  Mr,  Barrington. 

NOTE   XXVL    p.  208. 

'TPHE  learned  reader  wiil  perceive  how  much  I  have 
been  indebted,  in  this  part  of  my  work,  to  the 
guidance  of  the  bifhop  of  Gloucefler,  who  has  traced 
the  fucceffive  fteps,  by  v/hich  the  human  mind  ad- 
vanced in  this  line  of  its  progrefs,  with  much  erudi- 
tion, and  greater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  firfl,  as  far  as 
I  know,  who  formed  a  rational  and  confiftent  theory 
concerning  the  various  modes  of  writing  pra<5tifed  by 
nations,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  their  im- 
provement. Div.  Legation  of  Mofes,  iii.  6g,  Sec. 
Some  important  cbfervations  have  been  added  by  the 
6  learned 
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learned  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Traite  de  la  For* 
mation  Mechanique  des  Langues,  torn.  i.  295,  &c. 

As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  mofl  curious  mo- 
nunnents  extant  of  the  earlieft  mode  of  writing,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  means  by 
which  they  were  preferved  from  the  general  wreck  of 
every  work  of  art  in  America,  and  communicated  to 
the  Public.  For  the  moft  early  and  complete  collec- 
tion of  thefe  publifhed  by  Furchas,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  attention  of  that  curious  inquirer,  Hakluyt.  Don 
Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  having 
deemed  thofe  paintings  a  proper  prefent  for  Charles  V, 
the  (hip  in  which  they  were  fent  ro  Spain,  was  taken 
by  a  French  cruizer,  and  they  came  into  the  pofTedion 
of  Thevet,  the  king's  geographer,  who  having  tra- 
velled himfeif  into  the  New  World,  and  defcribed  one 
of  its  provinces,  was  a  curious  obferver  of  whatever 
tended  to  illuftrate  the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On 
his  death,  they  v/ere  purchafed  by  Hakluyt,  at  that 
time  chaplain  of  the  Engliih  ambafiador  to  the  French 
court;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas,  were  pub* 
liihed  at  the  denre  of  the  learned  antiquary  Sir  Henry 
Spelman.     PurchaSj  iii.  1065. 

The  fecond  -.pccimen  of  Mexican  plcl:ure-writine:, 
was  publiiTsed  by  Dr.  Francis  Gemeili  Carreri,  in  two 
copper-r-plates.  The  hrfh  is  a  map,  or  reprefentation  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  firft  ar- 
rival in  the  country,  and  of  the  various  ftations  in 
v/hi'ch  they  fettled,  before  they  founded  the  capital  of 
their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.     The  fecond  is  a 
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Chronological  Wheel,  or  Circle,  reprefenting  the 
manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked  their 
cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  The  former  was  given  to 
him  by  Dr.  Chriftoval  de  Guadalajora,  in  the  city  of 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles ;  the  latter  he  received  from 
Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Gongorra.  But  as  it  feems 
now  to  be  a  received  opinion  (Founded  I  know  not  on 
what  evidence)  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy, 
and  that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mundo  is  an  account  of 
a  fidlitious  voyage,  I  have  not  mentioned  thefe  paint- 
ings in  the  text.  They  have,  however,  manifeftly  the 
appearance  of  being  Mexican  produ6i:ions,  and  are  aU 
lowed  to  be  fo  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to. 
determine  whether  they  were  genuine  or  fu ppofititious. 
The  ftyle  of  painting  in  the  former  is  confiderably 
more  perfe(Sl,  than,  any  other  fpecimen  of  Mexican  de- 
fign  ;  but  as  the  original  is  faid  to  have  been  much 
defaced  by  time,  I  fufpecl  that  it  has  been  improved 
by  fome  touches  from  the  hand  of  an  European  artif?:. 
Carreri,  Churchill,  iv.  p,  487.  The  chronological 
wheel  is  a  juft  delineation  of  the  Mexican  mode  of 
computing  time,  as  defcribed  by  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
It  feems  to  refemble  one  which  that  learned  Jefuit  had 
feen  ;.and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  monument,  it 
proves  that  the  Mexicans  had  artificial,  or  arbitrary 
chara^^ers,  which  reprefented  feveral  things  befides 
numbers.  Each  month  is  there  reprefented  by  a  fym- 
bol  cxpreilive  of  fome  work  or  rite  peculiar  to  it. 

The  third  fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  dif- 
covercd  by  another  Italian.  In  1736,  Lorenzo  ^o- 
turini  Benaduci  fet  out  for  New  Spain,  and  was  led 
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hy  feveral  incidents  to  ftudy  the  language  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  to  colle£l  the  remains  of  their  hiftorlcal  mo- 
numents.    He  perjfifted   nine  years   in  his  refearches, 
with   the  enthuliafm  of  a  projedor,  and   the  patience 
of  an  antiquary.     In  1746,   he  publifhed  at  Madrid, 
Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hiftoria  General  de  la  America  Sep- 
tentrional^ containing  ^n  account  of  the  refultof  his 
inquiries ;  and  he  added  to  it  a  catalogue  of  his  Ame- 
rican  Hiftorical  Mufeum,    arranged    under  thirty- fix 
different  heads.     His  idea  of  a  New  Hiflory  appears 
to  me  the  work  of  a  whimfical  credulous  man.     But 
his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,    paintings,   tribute- 
rolls,  calendars,    &c.    is   amazing.      Unfortunately  ia 
Ihip,  in  which  he  had  fent  a  confiderable'part  of  them 
to  Europe,  was  taken  by  an  Englifh  privateer  in  the 
war  before  laft;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  periftied 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  captors.  Boturinl 
himfelf  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  Spanifh  court, 
and  died  in  an  hofpital  at  Madrid,     The  hiftory,  of 
which  the  Idea^  &c.  was  only  a  proJpeSius^  was  never 
publiilied.     The  remainder  of  ♦his  Muieum  feems  to 
have  been  difperfed.     Some  part  of  it  came  into  the 
poiTeflion  of  the  prefent  archbifliop  of  Toledo,  when 
he  was  primate  of  New  Spain,  and  he  publifhed  from 
it  that  curious  tribute-roll  which  1  have  mentioned. 

The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  as  ' 
far  as  I  can  learn,  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vi- 
enna. By  order  of  their  Imperial  Majefties,  I  have 
obtained  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  as  I  defired,  in  eight 
paintings,  made  with  fo  much  fidelity,  that  I  am  in- 
formed the  copies  could  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from 

the 
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the  originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mexica- 
nus^  it  appears  to  have  been  a  prefent  from  Emmanuel 
King  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  who  died 
A.  D.  1533.  After  pafling  through  the  hands  of  fe- 
veral  illuftrious  proprietors,  it  fell  into  thofe  of  the 
cardinal  of  Saxe-Eifenach,  who  prefented  it  to  the  em- 
peror Leopold.  Thefe  paintings  are  manifeftly  Mexi- 
can, but  they  are  in  a  flyle  v(iry  different  from  any  of 
the  former.  An  engraving  has  been  made  of  one  of 
them,  in  order  to  gratify  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  may 
<^eem  this  an  obje£i:  worthy  of  their  attention.  Were 
it  an  objedl  of  fufficient  importance,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  pofiible,  by  recourfe  to  the  plates  of  Purchas,  and 
the  archbiihop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plauflble 
conjedlures  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  pi£lure. 
Many  of  the  figures  are  manifeftly  fimilar.  A.  A.  are 
targets  and  darts,  alm.oft;  in  the  fame  form  with  thofe 
publifhed  by  Purchas,  p.  1070,  IC71,  &c.  B.  B.  are 
figures  of  temples,  nearly  refembling  thofe  in  Purchas, 
p.  1 109  and  1113,  and  in  Lorenzana,  Plate  II.  C.  is 
a  bale  of  mantles,  orootton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which 
occurs  in  almoft  every  plate  of  Purchas  and  Lorenzana. 
E.  E  E  feem  to  be  Mexican  captains  in  their  war 
drefs,  the  fantaftic  ornaments  of  which  refemble  the 
figures  in  Purchas,  p.  mo,  illi.  2113.  I  ihould 
fuppofe  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode 
of  noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D.  &c. 
i\ccording  to  Boturini,  the  mode  of  computation  by 
the  number  of  knots,  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as 
well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p,  85,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  number  of  units  is  reprefented  in  the  Mexi- 
can paintings  in  my  pofieliion,  feems  to  confirm,  this 

opinion. 
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opinion.      They  plainly  refemble  a  firing  of  knots  oa 
a  cord  or  flender  rope. 

Since  I  publifhed  the  former  Edition,  Mr.  Waddi- 
love,  who  is  Hill  pleafed  to  continue  his  friendly  at- 
tention to  procure  me  information,  has  difcovered,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Efcurial,  a  volume  in  folio,  con- 
iifting  of  forty  fheets  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  each  the 
fize  of  a  common  fheet  of  writing  paper,  with  great 
variety  of  uncouth  and  whimfical  figures  of  Mexican 
painting,  in  veVy  frefh  colours,  and  with  an  explana- 
tion in  Spaniih  to  mofi:  of  them.  The  firft  twenty- 
two  fheets  are  the  iigns  of  the  months,  days.  Sic, 
About  the  middle  of  each  iheet  are  two  or  more  larse 

o 

figures  for  the  month,    furrounded  by  the    figns   of 
the  days.       The  laft  eighteen  iheets   are  not  fo  filled 
with   figures.       They  feem    to   be   figns    of  Deities, 
and  images  of  various  objects.     According  to  this  Ca- 
lendar in  the  Efcurial,  the  Mexican  year  contained  286 
days,  divided  into  22  months  of  13  days.     Each  day 
is  reprefented    hy  a  different   fign,  taken    from    fome 
natural   obje6i:,  a  ferpent,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  a  reed,  a 
houfe,  &c.     The  figns  of  days  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Efcurial  are  precifely  the  fame  with   thofe  mentioned 
by  Bcturini,  Idea,  Sic,  p.  4;;.      But,  if  we  m.ay  give 
credit  to  that  Author,  the  Mexican  year  contained  360 
days,  divided  into  18  months  of  20  days.     The  order 
of  days  in  every  month  was  computed,  according  to 
him,  firfl  by  what  he  calls  a  tr'ukcennary  progreffion  of 
days   from  one  to  thirteen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Efcurial,  and   then  by  zfepienary 
progreflion  of  days  from  one  to  feven,  making  in  all 

twenty. 
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twenty.     In  this  Calendar,  not  only  the  figns  which 
diftinguifii  each  day,  but  the  qualities  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiar  to  each  month,  are  marked.     There  are  cer- 
tain weaknefles  which  feem  to  accompany  the  human 
mind  through  every  ftage  of  its  progrefs  in  obfervation 
and   fcience.     Slender  as  was   the  knowledge  of  the 
Mexicans  in  Aftronomy,  it  appears  to  be  already  con- 
nected  with   Judicial   Aftrology.       The  fortune   and 
character  of  perfons  born  in  each  month  are  fuppofed 
to  be  decided  by  fome  fuperior  influence  predominant 
«t  the  time  of  nativity.     Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the 
Calendar,  that  all  who  are  born  in  one  month  will  be 
rich,  in    another  warlike,  in   a  third  luxurious,  &c. 
The  pafteboard,  or  whatever  fubftance  it  may  be;,  on 
v/hich  the  Calendar  in  the  Efcurial  is  painted,  feems, 
by  Mr.  Waddilove's  defcriptlon  of  it,,  to  refemble  near- 
ly that  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.     In  feveral 
particulars,  the  figures  bear  fome  likenefs  to  thofe  in 
the  plate  which  I  have  publifhed.    The  figures  marked 
D.  which  induced  me  to  conje£lure,   that  this  paint- 
ing mjght  be  a  tribute-roll  fimilar  to  thefe  publifhed 
by  Purchas  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Wad - 
dilove  fuppofes  to  be  figns   of  days ;  and  I  have  fuch 
confidence  in  the^accuracy  of  his  obfervations,   as  to 
conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well  founded.     It  appears 
from  the  characters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the 
fio^ures   are  written,  that  this   curious   monument  of 
Mexican    art   has  been  obtained,  foon  after  the  con- 
quefl  of  the  Empire.     It  is  fmgular  that  it  fhould 
never  have  been  mentioned  by  any  Spanifh  Author. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XXVIL    p.  210. 

iTpHE  firft  was  called,  the  Prince  of  the  deathful 
Lance;    the  fecond,    the  Divider   of  men;    the 
third,  the  Shedder  of  Blood  ;    the  fourth,   the  Lord 
of  the  Dark-Houfe.     Acofta,  Lib.  vi.  c,  25. 

NOTE  XXVIII.    p.  219. 

>TpHE  Temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more 
holy  than  any  in  New  Spain,  was  likewife  the 
moft  confiderable.  But  it  was  nothing  m.ore  than  a 
mount  of  folid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it 
was  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the  bafe, 
and  rofe  to  the  height  of  forty  fathom.  Mon.  Ind, 
Lib.  iii.  c,  19. 

From  infpe£llng  various  figures  of  temples  in  the 
paintings  engraved  by  Purchas,  there  feems  to  be  fome 
reafon  for  fufpe<5ling  that  all  their  temples  were  con- 
ftru£ted  in  the  fame  manner.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  nog, 
I  no,  1 113. 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.  220. 

"^J  O  T  only  in  Tlafcala,  and  Tepeaca,  but  even 
in  Mexico  itfelf,  the  houfes  of  the  people  v/ere 
mere  huts  built  with  turf,  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of 
treesr  They  were  extremely  low,  and  flight,  and  with- 
out any  furniture  but  a  few  earthen  veffels.  Like  the 
rudeft  Indians,  feveral  families  refided  under  the  fame 
roof,  without  having  any  feparate  apartments.  Hcr- 
rera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  13,  lib.  x.  c.  22.  Dec,  iii. 
lib,  iv,  c.  17.     Torquem.  lib,  iii,  c.  23. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    XXX.     p.  221. 

T  AM  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refided  long  in 
New  Spain,  and  vifited  almoft  every  province  of  it, 
that  there  is  not  in  all  the  extent  of  that  vaft  empire, 
any  monument,  or  veftige  of  any  building  more  ancient 
than  the  conquefl,  nor  of  any  bridge,  or  highway, 
except  fome  remains  of  the  caufeway  from  Guadaloupe 
to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the 
city.  MS.  penes  me.  The  author  of  another  account 
in  manufcript  obferves,  "  That  at  this  day  there  does 
not  remain  even  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  the  exiftence  of 
any  ancient  Indian  building,  public  or  private,  either 
in  A^exico  or  in  any  province  of  New  Spain.  I  have 
travelled,  fays  he,  through  all  the  countries  adjacent 
to  them,  viz.  New  Galicia,  New  Bifcay,  New  Mex- 
ico, Sonora,  Cinaloa,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Leon, 
and  New  Santandero,-  without  having  obferved  any 
monument  worth  notice,  except  the  ruins  near  an  an- 
cient village  in  the  valley  de  Cafas  Grandes^  in  lat.  N. 
30°.  46'.  longit.  250°.  24^  from  the  Iiland  of  Tene- 
rifFe,  or  460  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico.  He 
defcribes  this  minutely,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
paltry  building  of  turf  and  ftone,  plaiftered  over  with 
white  earth  or  lime*  A  miilionary  informed  that  gen- 
tleman, that  he  had  difcovered  the  ruins  of  another  fet- 
tlement  fimilar  to  the  former,  about  an  hundred  leagues 
towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro. 
MS.  penes  me» 

Those  teftimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  cir- 
cumftance,  that  they  were  not  given  in  fupport  of  any 

particular 
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particular  fyftem  or  theory,  but  as  flmple  anfwers   to 
queries  which  I  had   propofed.     It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  when  thefe  gentlemen  aflert,  that  no  ruins 
or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now 
to  be  difcovered  in  the  Mexican  Empire,   they  meant 
that  there  were  no  fuch  ruins  or  monuments  as  con- 
veyed any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magnificence,  in  the 
works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.     For  it  appears  from 
the  teftimony  of  feveral  Spanifh  authors,  that  in  Otum- 
ba,  Tlafcala,  Gholula,  &c.   fome  veftiges   of  ancient 
buildings  are  ftill  vifible.     Villa  Segnor Theatro  Amer. 
p.  143.  308.  353.     D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  former- 
ly archbifhop  of  Mexico,  and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his 
introduction  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of 
Cortes,  which  he  publifhed  at  Mexico,  mentions  fome 
ruins   which  are  ftill  vifible  in  feveral   of  the  towns 
through  which  Cortes  pafTed  in  his  w'ay  to  the  capital, 
p.  4.  Sic,  But  neither  of  thefe  authors  give  any  defcrip- 
tion  of  them,  and  they  feem  to  be  fo  very  inconfiderable, 
as  to  (how  only  that  fome  buildings  had  once  been 
there.     The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cholula,    which 
the  Spaniards  dignified  with  the  name  of  temple,   ftill 
remains,  but  without  any  fteps  by  which  to  afcend,  or 
any  facing  of  ftone.      It  appears  now  like  a  natural 
mount,   covered  with  grafs  and  fhrubs,   and  pofEbly  it 
was  never  any  thing  more.     Torquem.  lib.   iii.  c.  19, 
I  have  received  a  minute  defcription  of  the  remains  of 
a  temple  near  Cuernavaca,  on  the  road  f.om  Mexico  to 
Acapulco.     It  is  compofed  of  large  ftones,  fitted  to 
each  other  as  nicely  as  thofe  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Peruvians,  which  are  hereafter  mentioned.     At   the 
foundation  it  forms  a  fquare  of  25  yards  5   but  as  it 
Vol,  III.  G  g  rifes 
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nTes  in  height,  it  diminiflies  in  extent,  not  gradually, 
but  by  being  contra61:ed  fuddenly  at  regular  diftances, 
fo  that  it  muft  have  refembled  the  figure  B  in  the  plate. 
It  terminated,  it  is  faid,  in  a  fpire. 


NOTE  XXXI.   p.  227. 

^  FIE  exaggeration  of  the  Spanifh  Hiftorians,  with 
refpect  to  the  number  of  human  victims  facrificed 
in  Mexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  According  to 
Gomara,  there  was  no  year  in  which  twenty  thoufand 
human  victims  were  not  offered  to  the  Mexican  Divi- 
nities, and  in  fome  years  they  amounted  to  fifty  thou- 
fand, Cron.  c.  229.  The  fkulls  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  were  ranged  in  order  in  a  building  ere£led  for 
that  purpofe,  and  two  of  Cortes's  officers  who  had 
counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number 
was  a  hundred  and  thirty-fix  thoufand.  Ibid.  c.  82. 
PIerrera*s  account  is  ftill  more  incredible,  that  the  num- 
ber of  victims  was  fo  great,  that  five  thoufand  have 
been  facrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on  fome  occafions,  no 
lefs  than  twenty  thoufand.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
Torquemada  goes  beyond  both  in  extravagance,  for  he 
alTerts,  that  twenty  thoufand  children,  excluiive  of 
other  victims,  were  flaughtered  annually.  Mon.Tnd. 
lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  mofl  refpe^lable  authority  in  fa- 
vour of  fuch  high  numbers  is  that  of  Zumurraga,  the 
firfl  bifbop  of  Mexico,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  chap- 
ter general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  afTerts  that  the 
Mexicans  facrificed  annually  twenty  thoufand  vidtims, 
Davila.  Teatro  Ecclef.  126.  In  oppofition  to  all  thefe 
accounts,  B.  de  las  Cafas  obferves,  that  if  there  had 
been  fuch  an  annual  wafte  of  the  human  fpecies,  the 

country 
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«:ountry  could  never  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  po- 
puloufner?,  for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  landed  there ;  and  he  pofitively  afTerts, 
that  the  Mexicans  never  facrificed  more  than  fifty  or  a 
hundred  perfons  in  a  year.  See  his  difpute  Vv'ith  Se- 
pulveda,  fubjoined  to  his  Breviflima  Relacion,  p.  105. 
Cortes  docs  not  fpecify  what  number  of  vi6lims  was 
facrificed  annually,  but  B.  Diaz  del  Cafleilo  relates, 
that  an  enquiry  having  been  made,  with  refpe6t  to  this, 
hy  the  Francifcan  Monks,  who  were  fent  into  New 
Spain  immediately  after  the  conquefl,  it  was  found  that 
about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  were  facrificed  every 
year  in  Mexico.    G.  20.7. 

NOTE  XXXII.  p.  228. 

I  T  is  hardly  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  the  Peruvian 
Chronology  is  not  only  obfcure,  but  repugnant  to 
conclufions  deduced  from  the  mofl  accurate  and  exten- 
iive  obfervations,  concerning  the  time  that  elapfes 
during  each  reign,  in  any  given  fucceflion  of  princes. 
The  medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years.  According  to  Acofl:a  and  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega, 
Huana  Capac,  who  died  about  the  year  1527,  was  the 
twelfth  Inca.  The  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monar- 
chy ought  not  to  have  been  reckoned  above  two  hun- 
dred  and  forty  years  ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  fub- 
filled  four  hundred  years.  Acofla,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega, 
lib.  i.  c.  9,  By  this  account  each  reign  is  extended 
at  a  medium  to  thirty-three  years^  inflead  of  twenty, 
the  number  afcertained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  obferva- 
tions j  but  fo  imperfefi  were  the  Peruvian  traditions, 
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that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked,  the  number  of 
years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 

NOTE  XXXIIL  p.  238. 

TVyT  ANY  of  the  early  Spanifh  writers  aflert,  that 
the  Peruvians  offered  human  facrinces.  Xeres, 
p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  19. 
But  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega  contends,  that  though  this 
barbarous  pradlice  prevailed  among  their  uncivilized 
anceftors,  it  was  totally  aboliflied  by  the  Incas,  and 
that  no  human  vi(Slim  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple 
of  the  Sun.  This  allertion,  and  the  plaufible  reafons 
with  which  he  confirms  it,  are  fufficient  to  refute  the 
Spanifh  writers,  whofe  accounts  feem  to  be  founded 
entirely  upon  report,  not  upon  what  they  themfelves 
had  obferved.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  of  their 
feftivals,  the  Peruvians  ofFered  cakes  of  bread  moiften- 
ed  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eye-brows, 
and  nofes  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  This 
rite  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient 
pradice  of  facrificing  human  victims. 

NOTE    XXXIV.   p.  244. 

^TpHE  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  thofe  cuftoms 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  They  have  preferved 
fome  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of 
the  Incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by  which  they 
water  every  field  that  they  cultivate.  Ulloa  Voyage, 
tom.  i.  422.  477.  They  likewife  continue  to  ufe 
guano^  or  the  dung  of  fea- fowls,  as  manure.    Ulloa 

gives 
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gives  a  defcriptlon  of  the  almoft  incredible  quantity  of 
it  in  the  fmall  iflands  near  the  coaft.     Ibid.  481. 

NOTE  XXXV.  p.  247. 
'T^HE  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca 
at  Callo  in  the  plain  of  Lacatunga,  and  that  of 
Atun-Cannar,  are  defcribed  by  Ulloa,  torn,  i.  286, 
&c.  who  infpefted  them  with  great  care.  M.  de 
Condamine  publifhed  a  curious  memoir  concerning  the 
ruins  of  Atun-Cannar.  Mem.  de  TAcademie  de 
Berlin,  A.  D.  1746,  p.  435,  Acofta  defcribes  the 
ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  examined.  Lib.  vi, 
c.  14.  GarcllafTo,  in  his  ufual  ftile,  gives  pompous 
and  confufed  defcriptions  of  feveral  temples,  and  other 
public  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c.  i.  21.  lib.  vi.  c,  4.  Don 
■  Zapata,  in  a  large  treatife  concerning  Peru, 

which  has  not  hitherto  been  publifhed,  communicates 
fome  information  with  refpe6l  to  feveral  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
by  other  authors.     MS.  penes  me,  Ariiculo  xx.     Ulloa 
defcribes  fome  of  the  antient  Peruvian  fortifications, 
which  were  likewife  works  of  great  extent  and  folidity. 
Tom.  i.  391.     Three  circumftances  flruck  all  thofe 
obfervers  :  the  vaft  fize  of  the  ftones  which  the  Peru- 
vians  employed   in  fome  of  their  buildings.     Acofta 
meafured  one,  which  was  thirty   feet  long,  eighteen 
broad,  and  fix  in  thicknefs ;   and  yet,  he  adds,   that  in 
the  fortrefs  at  Cuzco,  there  were  ftones  confiderably 
larger.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peruvians 
could  move  thefe,  and  raife  them  to  the  height  even  of 
twelve  feet.     The  fecond  circumftance  is,   the  imper- 
fedion  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working 

Gg  3  in 
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in  timber.  By  the  patience  and  peifeverance  natural 
to  Americans,  Hones  may  be  formed  into  any  fhape, 
merely  by  rubbing  one  againft  another,  or  by  the  ufe 
of  hatchets  or  other  inilruments  made  of  ftone^  but 
with  fuch  rude  tools,  little  progrefs  can  be  made  in 
carpentry.  The  Peruvians  could  not  mortize  two 
beams  together,  or  give  any  degree  of  union,  or  fta- 
bility  to  any  work  compofed  of  timber.  As  they 
could  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  arches  in  building,  nor  can 
the  Spanifli  authors  conceive  how  they  were  able  to 
frame  a  roof  for  thofe  ample  flrudures  which  they 
raifedc 

The  third  circumftance  is  a  ftriking  proof,  which 
^11  the  monuments  of  the  Peruvians  furnifh,  of  their 
want  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  accompanied  with 
patience  no  lefs  aftonifbing.  None  of  the  ilones  em- 
ployed in  thofe  works  were  formed  into  any  particular 
or  uniform  fhape,  which  could  render  them  fit  for 
building.  The  Indians  took  them  as  they  fell  from 
the  m.ountains,  or  were  raifed  out  of  the  quarries. 
Some  were  fquare,  fome  triangular,  fome  convex, 
fome  concave.  Their  art  and  induftry  were  employed 
in  joining  them  together,  by  forming  fuch  hollows  in 
the  one,  as  perfedly  correfponded  to  the  projections 
pr  rifings  in  the  other.  This  tedious  operation,  which 
mis;ht  have  been  fo  eafily  abridged,  by  adapting  the 
furface  of  the  flones  to  each  other,  either  by  rubbing, 
or  by  their  hatcheis  of  copper,  would  be  deemed  in- 
credible, if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  infpefting 
the  remains  of  thofe  buildings.     It  gives  them  a  very 

fmguhr 
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iingular  appearance  to  an  European  eye.  There  Is  no 
regular  layer  or  ftratum  of  building,  and  no  one  ftone 
refembles  another  In  dimenfions  or  form.  At  the  fa  Vie 
time,  by  the  perfevering,  but  ill-dire£led  induftry  of 
the  Indians,  all  are  joined  with  that  minute  nicety 
which  I  have  mentioned,  Ulloa  made  this  obfervation 
concerning  the  form  of  the  flones  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p.  387.  Pineto gives  a  fimilar 
defcription  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cuzco,  the  moft  perfecl:  of 
all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS.  penes  me.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Condamine,  there  were  regular  ftrata 
of  building  in  fome  parts  of  Atun-Cannar,  which  he 
remarks  as  fingular,  and  as  a  proof  of  fome  progrefs 
in  improvement. 

NOTE    XXXVI.   p.  251. 

^T^  H  E  appearance  of  thofe  bridges,  which  bend  with 
their  own  weight,  wave  with  the  v/ind,  and  arc 
confiderably  agitated  by  the  motion  of  tv^xy  perfon 
who  pafTes  along  them,  is  very  frightful  at  nrfl.  But 
the  Spaniards  have  found  them  to  be  the  eafiell  mode 
of  pafHng  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  throw  more  folid  ftru<fl:ures  either  of  iloiie 
or  timber.  They  form  thofe  hanging  bridges  fo  ftrcng 
and  broad,  that  loaded  mules  pafs  alongft  them.  All 
the  trade  of  Cuzco  is  carried  on  by  means  of  fuch  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Apurimac.  Ulloa,  tom.  i.  358. 
A  more  fimple  contrivance  was  employed  in  pafling 
fmaller  ftreams :  a  bafket,  in  which  the  traveller  v/as 
placed,  being  fufpended  from  a  ftrong  rope  firetched 
acrofs  the  ftream,  it  was  pufhed  or  dra^/n  from  one  fide 
^0  the  other.     Ibid, 

Gg4  note; 
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NOTE    XXXVn.    p.  264. 

V4  Y  information  with  refps£t  to  thofe  events  i;^ 
taken  (rbm  Noticia  breve  de  la  expedicion  milltar 
de  Sonera  y  Cinaloa,  fu  exito  feliz,  y  vantojofo  eftado, 
en  que  por  confecuencia  de  ello,  fe  han  puefto  ambas 
provincias,  publifhed  at  Mexico,  June  17th,  i??!* 
in  order  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  merchants,  who 
had  furniihed  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying  the 
expence  of  the  armament.  The  copies  of  this  Noticia. 
are  very  rare  in  Madrid  ^  but  I  have  obtained  one 
which  has  enabled  me  to  communicate  thefe  curious 
fa6ts  to  the  Public.  According  to  this  account,  there 
was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato  in  Cinaloa,  a  grain  of. 
gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which  weighed  fixteen 
marks  four  ounces  four  ochavas ;  this  was  fent  to 
Spain  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the  king,  and  is  nx)W  depofited 
in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

NOTE   XXXVIIL   p.  265. 

'T^HE  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  refpe<Sl;  ta, 
this  point  is  remarkable,  for  Cortes  feems  to  have 
furveyed  its  coafts  with  great  accuracy.  The  arch- 
bifliop  of  Toledo  has  publifhed,  from  the  original,  in 
the  pofleflion  of  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  the  defcendant 
of  Cortes,  a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Do- 
mingo Caflillo,  in  which  California  is  laid  down  as  a 
peninfula,  ftretching  out  nearly  in  the  fame  diredlion 
which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the  bell:  maps,  and  the 
point  where  Rio  Colorado  enters  the  gulf  is  marked 
with  prccifion.     liiu.  de  Nueva  Efpagna^  327. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XXXIX.    p.  268. 

T  A  M  indebted  for  this  hd:  to  M.  L'Abbe  Pvayna]^ 
"*"  torn.  iii.  103.  and  upon  confulting  an  intelligent 
perfon,  who  having  been  long  fettled  on  the  Mofquito 
ihore,  has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find 
that  ingenious  author  has  been  well  informed.  The 
logwood  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Cam- 
peachy,  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  on  the  other 
iide  of  Yucatan,  and  the  Engliih  trade  in  the  Bay  of 
flonduras  is  almoft  at  an  end. 

NOTE  XL.  p.  275. 
T>  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enu«. 
'  *  merated  ten  caufes  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
Mexico,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  ten  plagues. 
Many  of  thefe  are  not  peculiar  to  that  province. 
I.  The  introdu6lion  of  the  fmall-pox.  This  difeafe 
was  firft  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1520,  by 
a  negro  Have,  who  attended  Narvaez.  Torribio 
affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people,  in  the  provinces 
vifited  with  this  diftemper,  died.  To  this  mor- 
tality occafloned  by  the  fmall-pox,  Torquemada  adds 
the  defl:ru6live  efFefls  of  two  contagious  diftempers 
which  raged  in  the  years  1545  and  1576.  In  the 
former  800,000;  in  the  latter,  above  two  millions 
perifhed,  according  to  an  exa£l  account  taken  by  order 
of  the  viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  fmall-pox 
was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for  feveral  years  after 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  but  proved  very  fatal  to 
the  natives.  Garcia  Origen,  p.  88.  2.  The  numbers 
who  were  killed,  or  died  of  famine  in  their  war  with 
7  the 
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the  Spaniards,  particularly  during  the  fiege  of  Mexico, 
3.  The  great  famine  that  follov/ed  after  the  reduction 
of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people  engaged,  either  on  one 
fide  or  other,  had  negle6ted  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands.  Something  fimilar  to  this  happened  in  all  the 
other  countries  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The 
grievous  tafks  impofed  by  the  Spaniards  upjii  the  peo- 
ple belonging  to  their  Repartimientos.  5.  The  op- 
preffive  burden  of  taxes  which  they  were  unable  to  pay, 
and  from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption. 
6.  The  numbers  employed  in  collecting  the  gold, 
carried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
who  were  forced  from  their  own  habitations,  without 
any  provifion  made  for  their  fubfiflence,  and  fubjeCled 
to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  thofe  elevated  regions. 
J,  The  immenfe  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which 
Cortes  urged  on  with  fuch  precipitate  ardour,  as 
deftroved  an  incredible  number  of  people.  8.  The 
number  of  people  condemned  to  fervitude,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  and  employed  in  working  the  filver  mines. 
Thefe,  marked  by  each  proprietor  with  a  hot  iron, 
like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  mountains. 
The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which  they  were  fubjeded 
there,  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines,  the  coldnefs 
of  the  climate,  and  fcarcity  of  food,  were  fo  fatal, 
that  Torribio  affirms,  the  country  round  feveral  of 
thofe  rriiics.  particularly  near  Guaxago,  was  covered 
.with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with  their  ftench, 
and  fo  many  vultures,  and  other  voracious  birds,  hover- 
ed about  for  their  prey,  that  the  fun  was  darkened 
with  their  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  differ- 
ent   expeditions    which    they    undertook,    and    by 

the 
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^he  civil  wars  which  they  carried  on,  deftroyed  many 
of  the  natives,  whom  they  compelled  to  ferve  them  as 
^amemes^  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  laft  mode  of 
oppreffion  was  particularly  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians. 
From  the  number  of  Indians  who  perifhed  in  Gonzalo 
Pizarro's  expedition  into  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Andes,  one  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  they 
juiFered  in  fimilar  fervices,  and  how  faft  they  were 
wafted  by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita  in  his  Breve 
y  Summaria  Relacion,  illuftiates  and  confirms  feveral 
of  Torribio's  obfervations,  to  which  he  refers.  MS, 
penes  me, 

NOTE  XLI.   p.  276. 

in  VEN  Montefquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii, 
c.  18.  But  th^  paifion  of  that  great  man  for 
fyftem,  fometimes  rendered  him  inattentive  to  refearch ; 
and  from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  fome 
inftances,  to  overlook  obvious  and  jufl  caufes. 

NOTE   XLII.  p.  276. 

A  STRONG  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  teftamqnt 
of  Ifabella,  where  fhe  difcovers  the  moft  tender 
concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  ufage  of  the  Indians. 
Thofe  laudable  fentiments  of  the  queen  have  been 
adopted  into  the  public  law  of  Spain,  and  ferve  as  the 
introdu£tion  to  the  regulations  contained  under  the 
title  df  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians,  Recopil,  lib. 
vi.  tit.  x« 


OTE 
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NOTE    XLIII.    p.  279. 

N  the  feventh  Title  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Recopt" 
lacion,  which  contains  the  laws  concerning  the 
powers  and  fun6lions  of  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  al- 
moft  a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what  is  incumbent 
upon  them,  as  guardians  of  the  Indians,  and  points 
out  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
interpofe,  in  order  to  defend  them  from  oppreffion, 
either  with  refpedt  to  their  perfons  or  property.  Not 
only  do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable  ancj 
liumane  office,  but  they  adlually  exercife  it* 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produce^ 
from  Spanifh  authors.  But  I  rather  refer  to  Gage,  as 
he  was  not  difpofed  to  afcribe  any  merit  to  the  popifh 
clergy,  to  which  they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey, 
p.  142.  192,  &c.  Henry  Hawks,  an  English  merchant,^ 
who  refided  five  years  in  New  Spain,  previous  to  the 
year  1572,  gives  the  fame  favourable  account  of  the 
popiih  clergy.  Hakluyt,  iii,  466.  By  a  law  of 
Charles  V.  not  only  biihops,  but  other  ecclefiafticsj 
are  impowered  to  inform  and  admonifh  the  civil  ma- 
giftrates,  if  any  Indian  is  deprived  of  his  juft  liberty 
and  rights.  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley.  14;  and 
thus  were  conftituted  legal  protestors  of  the  Indians, 
Some  of  the  Spaniih  ecclefiaftics  refufed  to  grant  abfo- 
lution  to  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  poiTefled  Eyico- 
miendas^  and  confidered  the  Indians  as  flaves,  or  em- 
ployed them  in  working  their  mines.  Gonz.  Davil. 
Teatro  Ecclef.  i.  157.  f 

NOTE 
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NOTE   XLIV.    p.  280. 
A  CCORDING  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains 
4000  families,  and  he  mentions  it  only  as  one  of 
the  largeft  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  1&4. 

NOTE   XLV.    p.  280. 

1  T  is  very  difHcult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of 
the  ftate  of  population  in  thofe  kingdoms  of  Europe 
where  the  police  is  raoft  perfedl,  and  where  fcience  has 
made  the  greatefl-  progrefs.  In  Spanifti  America,  where 
knowledge  is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have 
leifure  to  engage  in  refearches  merely  fpeculative,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But 
in  the  year  1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and 
governors  of  the  feveral  provinces  in  America,  to  make 
an  adlual  furvey  of  the  people  under  their  jurifdi6lion, 
and  to  tranfmit  a  report  concerning  their  number  and 
occupations.  In  confequence  of  this  order,  the  Conde 
de  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  appointed  D, 
Jof.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to  execute 
that  commiflion  in  New  Spain.  From  the  reports  of 
the  magiftrates  in  the  feveral  diftri6ls,  as  well  as  from 
his  own  obfervations,  and  long  acquaintance  with  moft 
of  the  provinces,  Villa  Segnor  publifhed  the  refult  of 
his  inquiries  in  his  Teatro  Americano.  His  report^ 
however,  is  imperfedl.  Of  the  nine  diocefes,  into  which 
the  Mexican  empire  has  been  divided,  he  has  publifti- 
ed  an  account  of  five  only,  viz,  the  archbifhopric  of 
Mexico,  the  bifhoprics  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Me- 
choacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bifhoprics 
of  Yucutan,  Verapaz,  Chiapa,  and   Guatimala,    are 

entirely 
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entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter  comprehend 
countries,  in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more  numerous 
than  in  any  part  of  New  Spain.  In  his  furvey  of  the 
extenfive  diocefe  of  Nova  Galicia,  the  fituation  of  the 
different  Indian  villages  is  deferibed^  but  he  fpecifies 
the  number  of  people  only  in  a  fmall  part  of  it.  The 
Indians  of  that  vaft  province,  iii  which  the  Spanifli 
tlominlon  is  imperfedlly  eftablilhed,  are  not  regiftered 
with  the  fame  accuracy  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Spain. 
According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  a6lual  ftate  of  popula- 
tion in  the  five  diocefes  above  mentioned  is  of  Spani- 
ards, negroes,  mulattoes,  and  meftizos,  in  the  dio- 
cefes of 

Families. 

Mexico         —  —               —  165,202 

Los  Angeles             —  -^             —  30,600 

Mechoacan             -^  —             —  30,840 

Oaxaca             —  —               —  75296 

Nova  Galicia           -^  ,^         ^  16,770 

190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,the  total  number  is  953,54^) 

Indian  families  in  the  diocefe  of  Mexico  119,511 

Los  Angeles         —             —             —  88,240 

Mechoacan           —             —             —  3^>^9^ 

Oaxaca         —                 —                 — '  44,222 

Nova  Galicia         —             —              —  6,222 

1'  m 

294,391 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is 

1,47 1,955.  We  may  rely  with  greater  certainty  on  thrs 

computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  as  it  is  taken 

q  from 
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from  the  Matricitla^  or  regifter,  according  to  which  the 
tribute  paid  by  them  is  collecled.  As  four  diocefes  of 
nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that  of  Nova  Galicia 
the  numbers  are  imperfeclly  recorded,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  ex- 
ceeds two  millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  &c.  feems 
not  to  be  equally  complete.     Of  many  places.  Villa 
Segnor  obferves  in  general  terms,  that  feveral  Spani- 
ards, negroes,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  refide  there, 
without  fpecifying  their  number.      If,  therefore,  we 
make  allowance  for  thefe,  and  for  all  who  refide  in  the 
four  diocefes  omitted,  the  num.ber  of  Spaniards,  and  of 
thofe  of  a  mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half.     In  fome  places.  Villa  Segnor  diftin- 
guifhes  between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races 
of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mefiizos,  and  marks  their 
number  feparately.  But  he  generally  blends  them  toge- 
gether.     But  from  the  proportion  obfervable  in  thofe 
places,  where  the  number  of  each  is  marked,  as  well 
as  from  the  account  of  the  ftate  of  population  in  New 
Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  number 
of  negroes  and  perfons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that 
of  Spaniards.     Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  rec- 
koned above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the  former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  fuch  intelligence  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  Peru,  as  might  enable  me  to  form  any 
conjecture  equally  fatisfying  with  refpe<51:  to  the  degree 
of  its  population.     I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the 

year 
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year  17615  the  protedor  of  the  Indians  in  the  vice* 
royalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  td 
the  king.  As  all  females,  and  perfons  under  age,  are 
exempted  from  this  tax  in  Peru,  the  total  number  of 
Indians  ought,  by  that  account,  to  be  2,449,120, 
MS,  penes  me, 

I  SHALL  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may 
compute,  or  at  leaft  form  a  guefs  concerning  the  ftate 
of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According  to 
an  account  which  I  have  reafon  to  confider  as  accurate, 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  exported 
to  Peru  on  each  iiew  publication,  is  1,171,953;  to 
New  Spain  2,649,326.  I  am  informed,  that  but  few  In- 
dians purchafe  bulls,  and  that  they  are  fold  chiefly  to  the 
Spanilh  inhabitants,  and  thofe  of  mixed  race,  fo  that  the 
number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will 
amount  by  this  mode  of  computation  to  at  leall  three 
millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towrts 
in  Spanifli  America,  may  give  us  feme  idea  of  the 
extent  of  population,  and  correct  the  inaccurate,  but 
populat  notion  entertained  in  Great  Britain,  concern- 
ing the  weak  and  defolate  ftate  of  their  colonies.  The 
city  of  Mexico  contains  at  leaft  150,000  people.  Pu- 
ebia  de  los  Angeles  contains  above  60,000  Spaniards, 
and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247. 
Guadalaxara  contains  above  30,000,  exclufive  of  In- 
dians, Id.  ii.  206.  Lima  contains  54,000.  D.  Cof« 
me  Bueno  Defer,  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagena  con- 
tains 25,000.   Potofi  contains  25,000.    Bueno,  1767. 

Fopayan 
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Popayan  contains  above  20,000.  Ulloa,  i.  287^ 
Towns  of  a  fecond  clafs  are  ftill  more  numerous.  The 
cities  in  the  moft  thriving  fettlements  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations  in  America  cannot  be  compared  with 
thefe. 

Stick  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of 
people  in  feveral  towns,  which  I  found  fcattered  irl 
^utliors  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  I  have 
obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  thd 
towns  in  the  province  of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy  of 
which  I  can  rely;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  Public, 
both  to  gratify  curiolity,  and  to  redlify  the  miftakeri 
notion  which  I  have  mentioned.  St,  Francifco  de 
Quito  contains  between  50  and  6o,000  people  of  all 
the  difFerent  races.  Befides  the  city,  there  are  in  the 
Corregimienio  29  cums  or  parifhes  eilabliined  in  the 
principal  villages,  each  of  which  has  fmaller  hamlets 
depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  are  moftly 
Indians  and  Meftizos.  St.  Juan  de  Pafto  has  between 
6  and  8000  inhabitants,  befides  27  dependent  villages. 
St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages. 
The  diftrid  of  Havala  between  18  arid  20,000  people. 
The  di{lri(Sl  of  Tacunna  between  10  and  12,000.  The 
diftridi  of  Ambato  between  Sand  io,oco,  befides  [6 
depending  villages.  The  city  of  Riobamba  between 
16  and  20,000  inhabitants,  and  g  depending  villages. 
The  diftriil  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  8000.  The 
city  of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
14  depending  villages.  The  diftri6t  of  Atuafi  between 
5  and  6000,  and  4  depending  villages.  The  city  of 
Cuenza   between   25  and   30,000  inhabitants,  and  9 

Vol.  IIL  H  h  populous 
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populous  depending  villages.  The  town  of  Laxa 
from  8  to  lOaOOO  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  vil- 
lages. This  degree  of  population,  though  flender,  if 
we  confider  the  vaft  extent  of  the  country,  is  far  be- 
yond what  is  commonly  fuppofed.  I  have  omitted  to 
mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only 
province  in  Spanifli  America  that  can  be  denominated 
a  manufadluring  country  ;  hats,  cotton  fluffs,  and  coarfe 
woollen  cloths,  aare  made  there  in  fuch  quantities,  as 
to  be  fufiicient  not  only  for  the  confumption  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  to  furnifti  a  confiderable  article  for  exporta- 
tion into  other  parts  of  Spanifli  America.  I  know  not 
whether  the  uncommon  induftry  of  this  province  fliould 
be  confidered  as  the  caufe  or  the  effect  of  its  populouf- 
nefs.  But  among  the  oftentatious  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  the  paflion  for  every  thing  that  comes 
from  Europe  is  fo  violent,  that  I  am  informed  the  ma- 
nufa£l:ures  of  Quito  are  fo  much  undervalued,  as  to 
be  on  the  decline. 

NOTE   XLVI.    p.  287. 

nr  H  E  S  E  are  eftabliftied  at  the  following  places.  St. 
Domingo  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  Mexico  in 
New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  in  Tierra  Firme, 
Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia, 
Santa  Fe  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  La 
Plata  in  the  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francifco  de 
Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each 
of  thefe  are  fubje£led  feveral  large  provinces,  and  fome 
fo  far  removed  from  the  cities  where  the  courts 
are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  their 
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furirdI6lion.  The  Spanifli  writers  commonly  reckon 
up  twelve  courts  of  Audience,  but  they  include  that  of 
Manila  in  the  Philippine  Iflands. 

NOTE   XLVII.    p.  31  !• 

N  account  of  the  diftance  of  Peru  and  Chili 
from  Spain,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
commodities  of  fuch  bullc  as  wine  and  oil  acrofs 
the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines  and  olives. 
Eut  they  are  ftri61:Iy  prohibited  from  exporting  wine  or 
oil  to  Panama,  Guatimala,  or  any  province  in  fuch 
a  fituation  as  to  receive  it  from  Spain.  Recop.  lib. 
tit.  xviii.  1.  15 — 18. 

NOTE    XLVm.     p.  313. 

*T^  HIS  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni,  A.  D. 

1550,  fifty-eight  years  after  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica. Hift,  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  Eut  as  Ben- 
zoni  wrote  with  the  fpirit  of  a  malcontent,  difpofed  to 
cletra61:  from  the  Spaniards  in  every  particular,  it  is 
probable  that  his  calculation  is  too  low. 

NOTE    XLIX.    p.  315, 

Y  information  with  refpe£l  to  the  diviiion  and 
tranfmiffion  of  property  in  the  Spanifli  colonies 
is  imperfedl:.  The  Spanifli  authors  do  not  explain  this 
fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended  fufficiently  to  the 
efFe6ts  of  their  own  inftitutions  and  laws.  Solorzano 
de  jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib,  ii.  1.  16.  explains  in  fome 
meafure  the  introdudiion  of  the  i^nviTQ  of  Mayora/ga^ 
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and  mentions  fome  of  its  efFe£ls.  Villa  Segnor  takes 
notice  of  a  fingular  confequence  of  it.  He  obferves, 
that  in  fome  of  the  beft  fituations  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
a  good  deal  of  ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only 
with  the  ruins  of  the  houfes  once  ere6led  upon  it ; 
and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is  held  by  right  of  Mayo- 
rafgOy  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  defolation  and 
thofe  ruins  becom.e  perpetual.     Theatr.  Amer.  vol.  i. 

P-  34- 

NOTE   L.    p.  317. 

'^HERE  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  ofEces 
either  civil  or  ecclefiaftic.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  Cedulas  which  recommend  the  confer- 
ring places  of  truft  indifcriminately  on  the  natives  of 
Spain  and  America.  Betancurt  y  Figueroa  Derecho, 
he,  p.  5,  6.  But  notwithftandi'ng  fuch  repeated  re~ 
commendations,  preferment  in  almoil  every  different 
line  is  conferred  on  native  Spaniards.  A  remarkable 
proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  author  laft  quoted. 
From  the  difcovery  of  America  to  the  year  1637,  three 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  bifhops,  or  archbifhops,  have 
been  appointed  to  the  different  diocefes  in  that  country, 
and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles, 
p.  40.  This  predileftion  for  Europeans  feems  ftill  to 
continue.  By  a  royal  mandate,  iflued  in  1776,  the 
chanter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  is  directed  to  nomi- 
nate  European  ecclefiaftics  of  known  merit  and  abi- 
lities, that  the  King  may  appoint  them  to  fupply  vacant 
benefices.     MS»  penes  me* 
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NOTE    LI.    p.  324. 

Ik  yf  ODER  ATE  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  fuch  is 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many  pro- 
vinces of  America,  that  the  exacting  of  it  is  into- 
Jerably  oppreffive,  Pegna  Itiner,  par  Parochos  de  In- 
dlos,   p.  192. 

NOTE    LII.    p.  325. 

N  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit 
and  fervices  of  the  firft  conquerors,  as  well  as  the 
fmall  revenue  arifing  from  the  country  previous  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the  encomundas 
were  granted  for  three,  and  fometimes  for  four  lives, 
Recopil.  Jib.  vi.  tit.  ii.  c.  14,  &c, 

NOTE    LIIL    p.  326. 

Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  v^orking  in  mines  Is 
not  noxious,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  informs  us, 
that  many  Meftizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong 
to  any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  themfelves  as 
miners  \  and  feveral  of  the  Indians,  when  the  legal 
term  of  their  fervice  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  choice.  Entreten.  p.  265.  Eut  his  opinion 
concerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  this  occupation  is 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  and  v/herever 
men  are  allured  by  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in 
any  fpecies  of  labour,  however  fatiguing  or  pernicious 
it  may  be.  D.  Hern.  Carillo  Altemirano  relates  a  cu- 
jrious  fadl  incompatible  with  this  opinion.     Wherever 
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mines  are  wrought,  fays  he,  the  number  of  Indians 
decreafes  ;  but  in  the  province  of  Campeachy,  where 
there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians  has  increafed 
more  than  a  third  fmce  the  conqueft  of  America, 
thoucrh  neither  the  foil  nor  climate  be  fo  favourable  as 
in  Peru  or  Mexico.  Colbert  Collect.  In  another 
memorial  prefented  to  Philip  IIL  in  t>.e  year  1609, 
Captain  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  afTerts,  that  in 
every  diftricb  of  Peru,  v/here  the  Lndians  are  compelled 
to  labour  in  the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to 
the  half,  and  in  fome  places  to  the  third,  of  what  it 
was  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Don.  Fran.  Toledo  in 
158 1.     Colb,  Colle6l. 

NOTE  LI\^.  p.  327. 
A  S  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prefcribed  with 
legal  accuracy,  thetafks  feem  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  arbitrary,  and  like  the  iervices  exacted  by  feudal 
fuperiors,  in  vinea,  prato  aut  mejfe^  from  their  vaflals, 
are  extremely  burdenfome,  and  often  wantonly  oppref- 
live.     Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indios. 

NOTE  LV.  p.  3,27. 
^T^HE  turn  of  fervice  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of 
Mita^  is  called  Tanda  in  New  Spain.  There  it 
continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  No  per- 
fon  is  called  to  ferve  at  a  greater  diftance  from  his  ha- 
bitation than  24  miles.  This  arrangement  is  lefs  op- 
preflive  to  the  Indians  than  that  eftablifhed  in  Peru. 
Memorial  of   Hern.   Carillo  Altamirano.       Colbert 
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NOTE    LVI.     p.  330. 

'T^H  E  firongeft  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from 
the  laws  themfelves.  By  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  regulations  to  prevent  abufes,  v^^e  may  form  an  idea 
of  their  number.  Though  the  laws  have,  wifely, 
provided  that  no  Indian  fhall  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  any 
mine  at  a  greater  diftance  from  his  place  of  refidence 
than  thirty  miles  ;  we  are  informed  in  a  memorial  of 
D.  Hernan  Carillo  Altamirano  prefented  to  the  king, 
that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  often  compelled  to  ferve 
in  mines  at  the  diflance  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their 
habitation.  Colbert  Colled):.  Many  mines  are  fitu- 
ated  in  parts  of  the  country,  fo  barren,  and  fo  diftant 
from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians,  that  the 
neceflity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work  there,  has 
obliged  the  Spanifh  monarchs  to  difpenfe  with  their 
own  regulations  in  feveral  inftances,  and  to  permit 
the  viceroys  to  compel  the  people  of  more  remote  pro- 
vinces to  refort  to  thofe  mines.  Efcalona  GazophyL 
Perub,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But  in  juftice  to  them  it  fliould 
be  obferved,  that  they  have  been  ftudious  to  alleviate 
this  oppreffion  as  much  as  poffible.  by  enjoining  the 
viceroys  to  employ  every  method,  in  order  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  fettle  in  fome  part  of  the  country  adja- 
cent to  the  mines.    Id.  ibid. 
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NOTE    LVII.    p.  336. 

nrORQUEMADA,  after  a  long  enumeration, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  accurac)'-,  concludes 
the  number  of  monafteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  four 
hundred.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xix.  c.  32.  The  number 
of  monafteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  was,  in  the 
year  17453  fifty-live.  Villa- Segnor.  Theat.  Amer.  i. 
34.  Ulloa  reckons  up  forty  convents  in  Lima;  and 
mentioning  thofe  for  nuns,  he  fays,  that  a  fmall  town 
mi^'-ht  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of  perfons 
ihut  up  there  is  fo  great.  Voy.  i.  429.  Philip  III. 
in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  A.  D.  1620,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  num^ber  of  convents  in  Lima  was  fo 
o-reat,  that  they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  reft 
of  the  city.  Solorz.  lib.  iii.  c.  23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  16,  Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  The  firft  monaftery 
in  New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D.  1525,  four  years 
only  after  the  qonqueft.     Torq-  ^ib.  xv.  c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  com- 
plete eflabliHiment  of  the  American  church  in  all  the 
Spaniih  fettlements  was,  in  the  year  1649,  i  patriarch, 
6  archbifbops,  32  bifhops,  346  prebends,  2  abbots,  5 
roval  chaplains,  840  convents.  Teatro  Ecclefiaftico 
de  las  Ind.  Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  Wihcn  the  order  of 
Jefuits  was  expelled  from  all  the  Spanifh  dominions, 
the  colleges,  profeffed  houfes,  and  refidencies,  which  it 
pofTeffed  in  the  province  of  New  Spain,  were  thirty,  in 
Quito  fixteen,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thir- 
teen, in  Peru  feventeen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Para- 
-guay  eighteen  ;  in  all  a  hundred  and  twelve.     Collec- 
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cion  General  de  Provldencias  hafla  acqui  tomadas  fobre 
eftranamento,  Sic,  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  ig. 
The  number  of  jefuits,  priefts  and  novices  in  all  thefe, 
amounted  to  22^5.     MS.  pen^s  me. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  no  new  monaftery 
might  be  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  thofe  al- 
ready eftablifhed  might  be  circumfcribed,  othervvife 
the  religious  houfes  would  foon  acquire  the  property  of 
the  whole  country.  They  requeft  likewife,  that  the 
bifliops  might  be  laid  under  reftricSlions  in  conferring 
holy  orders,  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain 
above  fix  thoufand  clergymen  without  any  living.  Id. 
p.  16.  Thefe  abufes  mufl  have  been  enormous  indeed, 
when  the  fuperftition  of  American  Spaniards  was 
ihocked,  and  induced  to  remonflrate  againfl:  them. 

NOTE  LVIII.  p.  340. 

'T'^HIS  defcription  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanifh 
clergy,  I  fhould  not  have  ventured  to  give,  upon 
the  teftimony  of  proteftant  authors  alone,  as  they  may 
be  fufpe^ied  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  Gage,  in 
particular,  who  had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  pro- 
teflant,  to  view  the  interior  ftate  of  Spanifli  America, 
defcr^bes  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  had 
forfaken,  with'fo  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  con- 
vert, that  I  fhould  have  diftrufted  his  evidence,  though 
it  communicates  fome  very  curious  and  ftriking  facis. 
But  Benzoni  mentions  the  profligacy  of  ecclefiaftics  in 
America  at  a  very  early  period  afier  their  fettlement 

there. 
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there.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  M.  Frezier,  an  In- 
telligent obferver,  and  zealous  for  his  own  religion, 
paints  the  diffolute  manners  of  the  Spanifli  ecclefiaftics 
in  Peru,  particularly  the  regulars,  in  flronger  colours 
than  I  have  employed.  Voy.  p.  51.  215,  Sic,  M. 
Gentil  confirms  this  account,  Voy.  i.  34.,  Correal 
concurs  with  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable  circum- 
ilances,  Voy.  i,  61.  155.  161.  I  have  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  parti- 
cularly in  Peru,  are  ftill  extrem.ely  indecent,  Acofta 
himfelf  acknowledges  that  great  corruption  of  manners 
had  been  the  confequence  of  permitting  monks  to  for- 
fake  the  retirement  and  difcipline  of  the  cloifter,  and 
to  mingle  again  with  the  world,  by  undertaking  the 
charge  of  the  Indian  pariflies.  De  procur.  Ind.  Sa- 
lute, lib.  iv.  c.  13,  kc.  He  mentions  particularly 
thofe  vices,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  and  confl- 
ders  the  temptations  to  them  as  fo  formidable,  that  he 
leans  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hold  that  the  regular 
clergy  fhould  not  be  employed  as  parifh  priefts.  JLib. 
V.  c.  20.  Even  the  advocates  for  the  regulars  admit, 
that  many  and  great  enormities  abounded  among  the 
monks  of  different  orders,  when  fet  free  from  the  re- 
flraint  of  monaflic  difcipline;  and  from  the  tone  of 
their  defence,  one  may  conclude  that  the  charge  brought 
a^ainfl  them  was  not  deftitute  of  truth.  In  the  French 
colonies,  the  ftate  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the  fame  con- 
fequences  have  followed.  M.  Biet,  fuperior  of  the 
fecular  priefts  in  Cayenne,  inquires  with  no  lefs  ap- 
pearance of  piety  than  of  candour,  into  "the  caufes  of 
this  corruption,  and  imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  exemp- 
tion 
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tion  of  regulars  from  the  jurifcIi£iion  and  cenfures  of 
their  diocefans  ;  to  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
expofed  ;  and  to  their  engaging  in  commerce.  Voy« 
p.  320.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  authors,  who 
cenfure  the  llcentioufnefs  of  the  Spanifti  regulars  with 
the  greateft  feverity,  concur  in  vindicating  the  conduit 
of  the  Jefuits,  Formed  under  a  difcipline  m.ore  per- 
fect than  that  of  the  other  monaftic  orders,  or  ani- 
mated hy  that  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  fociety, 
which  takes  fuch  full  poiTeffion  of  every  member,  the 
Jefuits,  both  in  Mexico,  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed, 
maintained  a  moft  irreproachable  decency  of  manners. 
Frezier,  223.  Gentil,  i.  34.  The  fame  praife  is  like- 
wife  due  to  the  bifhops  and  mofl  of  the  dignified 
clergy.     Frez.  ibid, 

A  VOLUME  of  the  Gazeta  de  Mexico  for  the  years 
1728,  1729,  1730,  having  been  communicated  to  me, 
I  find  there  a  ftriking  confirmation  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  fpirit  of  low  illiberal  fuperftition 
prevalent  in  Spanifli  America,  From  the  newfpapers 
of  any  nation,  one  may  learn  what  are  the  objects 
which  chiefly  engrofs  its  attention,  and  appear  to  it 
moft  interefting.  The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  al- 
mofi:  entirely  with  accounts  of  religious  fundions,  with 
defcriptions  of  proceffions,  confecrations  of  churches, 
beatifications  of  faints,  feftivals,  autos  de  fe',  &c. 
Civil  or  commercial  afFairs,  and  even  the  tranfaitions 
of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  fmall  corner  in  this  maga- 
zine of  monthly  intelligence.  From  the  titles  of  new 
books,  which  are  regularly  inferted,  it  appears  that 
two- thirds  of  them  are  treatifes  of  fcholaftic  theology, 

or  of  raonkiih  devotions 
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NOTE    LIX.  p.  341. 

QOLORZANO,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt 
morals  of  fome  of  the  regular  clergy,  with  that 
cautious  referve,  which  became  a  SpanilL  layman,  in 
touching  on  a  fubje(5l  fo  delicate;  gives  his  opinion 
very  explicitly,  and  with  much  firmnefs  againft  com- 
mitting parochial  charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the 
teftim.ony  of  feveral  refpedlable  authors  of  his  country, 
both  divines  and  lawyers,  in  confirmation  of  his  opi- 
nion. De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  i6.  A  ftriking 
proof  of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince 
d'Efquilache  to  exclude  the  regulars  from  parochial 
cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert  coliedlion  of  papers. 
Several  memorials  were  prefented  to  the  king  by  the 
procurators  for  the  monaftic  orders,  and  replies  were 
made  to  thefe  in  name  of  the  fecular  clergy.  An  eager, 
and  even  rancorous,  fpirit  is  manifeft  on  both  fides,  iri 
the  condudl  of  this  difpute, 

NOTE  LX.  p.  347. 

O  T  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  MeJ^izQs^  or 
children  of  a  Spaniard  and  Indian,  v/ere  ori- 
ginally excluded  from  the  priefthood,  and  refufed  ad- 
miliion  into  any  religious  order.  But  by  a  law  iffued 
Sept.  28th,  15885  Philip  II.  required  the  prelates  of 
America  to  ordain  fuch  m.eftizos  born  in  lav/ful  wed- 
lock, as  they  ihould  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and 
to  permit  them  to  take  the  vows  in  any  monaftery 
where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  noviciate, 
Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  7.  Some  regard  feems  to 
have  been  paid  to  this  law  in  New  Spain  3  but  none  in 

Peru, 
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Peru.     Upon  a  reprefentatlon  of  this  to  Charles  II.  in 
the  year  1697,  he  ifTued  a  new  edi(Sl  enforcing  the  ob- 
fervation  of  it,  and  profeffing  his  defire  to  have  all  his 
fubjecSlis,    Indians  and  meftizos  as  well  as  Spaniards, 
admitted   to   the   enjoyment    of  the   fame   privileges. 
Such,  however,  was  the  averfion  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America  to  the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  this  feems 
to  have  produced   little  eiFedt;   for,  in  the  year  1725, 
Philip  V.  was  obliged   to  renew  the  injun£lioji  in  a 
more  peremptory  tone.     But  fo  unfurmountable   are 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Pe- 
ruvian Spaniards,  that  the  prefent  king  has  been  con- 
ftrained  to  enforce  the  former  edicts  anew  by  a  law, 
publifhed  September   11,   1774.     Real  Cedula,  MS. 
penes  me, 

NOTE  LXI.  p.  351. 

T  T  ZTA.RIZ,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator, 
feems  to  admit,  that  the  quantity  of  fiiver  which 
does  not  pay  duty  may  be  ftated  thus  high.  Accord- 
ing to  Herrera,  there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what 
was  extradted  from  Potoii  that  paid  the  king's  fifth. 
Dec.  viii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  Solorzano  afTerts  likewife, 
that  the  quantity  of  fiiver  which  is  fraudulently  circu- 
lated, is  far  greater  than  that  which  is  regularly 
flamped,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind.  jure,  vol,  ii» 
lib.  V,  p.  846. 

NOTE  LXIL   p.  355. 

"VKT  HEN  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcovered  in  the 
year  1545,  the  veins  were  fo  near  the  furface, 

that  the  ore  was  eafily  extraded^  and  io  rich  that  it 
I  was 
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was  refined  with  little  trouble,  and  at  fmall  expence, 
merely  by  the  action  of  fire.  This  firaple  mode  of  re- 
fining by  fufion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574, 
when  the  ufe  of  mercury  in  refining  filver,  as  well  as 
gold,  was  difcovered.  Thofe  mines  having  been 
wrought  without  interruption  for  two  centuries,  the 
veins  are  now  funk  fo  deep,  that  the  expence  of  ex- 
tracting the  ore  is  greatly  increafed,  Befides  this,  the 
richnefs  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  moft 
other  mines,  has  become  lefs,  as  the  vein  continued 
to  dip,  and  has  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  is 
amazed  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  perfift  in  working  it. 
Other  rich  mines  have  been  fucceflively  difcovered,  but 
in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreafed  fo  much, 
while  the  expence  of  extradling  them  has  augmented, 
that  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1736,  reduced  the 
duty  payable  to  the  king  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth.  All 
the  quickfilver  ufed  in  Peru,  is  extra61:ed  from  the  fa- 
mous mine  of  Guancabelica,  difcovered  in  the  year 
15^3»  The  crown  has  referved  the  property  of  this 
mine  to  itfelf;  and  the  perfons  who  purchafed  the 
quickfilver,  paid  not  only  the  price  of  it,  but  likewife  a 
fifths  as  a  duty  to  the  king.  But,  in  the  year  1761, 
this  duty  on  quickfilver  was  abolifhed,  on  account  of 
the  increafe  of  expence  in  working  mines.  Ulloa, 
Entretenimientos,  xii. — xv.  Voyage,  i.  p.  505.  523, 
Irk  confequence  of  this  abolition  oi  ih^  fifths  and  fome 
fubfequent  abatements  of  price,  which  became  necefiliry 
on  account  of  the  increafing  expence  of  working 
mines,  quickfilver,  which  was  formerly  fold  at  eighty 
pefos  the  quintal,  is  now  delivered  by  the  king  at  the 
rate  of  fixty  pefos.      Campomanes  Educ,  Popul.  ii. 

132, 
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132,  Note,  The  duty  on  gold  is  reduced  to  z  twentieth^ 
or  five  per  cent.  Any  of  my  readers  who  are  defirous  of 
being  acquainted  v/ith  the  mode  in  which  the  Spaniards 
condudi:  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  ore,  will  find  an  accurate  defcription  of 
the  ancient  method  by  Acofta,  Lib.  iv.  c.  i — 13. 
And  of  their  more  recent  improvements  in  the  metal- 
lurgic  art,  by  Gamboa  Coment.  a  las  ordenanz.  de 
minas,  c.  22. 
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NOTE  LXIIL   p.  359. 

ANY  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced 
ftate  of  induftry  in  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain 
was  confiderable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the 
proportion  that  was  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  caufes  of  this  I  have  explained,  Hift.  of  Cha.  V. 
i.  158.  Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  fpecies  of 
induftry  which  is  peculiar  to  them  increafes,  artificers 
and  manufadlurers  abound.  The  effect  of  the  American 
trade  in  giving  activity  to  thefe  is  manifeft,  from  a  fin- 
gular  faft.  In  the  year  154.5,  while  Spain  continued 
to  depend  on  its  own  induftry,  for  the  fupply  of  its 
colonies,  fo  much  work  was  befpoke  from  the  ma- 
nufacturers, that  it  was  fuppofed  they  could  hardly 
finifh  it  in  lefs  than  fix  years.  Campom.  i.  406.  Such 
a  demand  muft  have  put  much  induftry  in  motion,  and 
have  excited  extraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly,  we 
are  informed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  XL's 
reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the  trade  with 
America  centered,  gave  employment  to  no  fewer  than 
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165OO6  looms  in  filk  or  woollen  work,  and  that  abov^ 
1^0,000  perfons  had  occupation  in  carrying  on  thefd 
manufadures.  Campom.  ii.  472.  But  fo  rapid  and 
pernicious  was  the  operation  of  the  caufes  which  I  jQiail 
enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III.  ended  his  reign^ 
the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400.  Uztarizj 
c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  firfi  edition,  1  have 
the  fatisfa6tion  to  find  my  ideas  concerning  the  early 
commercial  intercourfe  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies confirmed  and  illuftrated  by  D.  Bernardo  Ward^ 
of  the  Junta  de  Comercio  at  Madrid,  in  his  ProyeSfa 
Economicoy  Part  ii.  c.  i.  "  Under  the  reigns  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  fays  he,  the  manufa6lures 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Low  Countries  fubjet^  to  her  do- 
minion were  in  a  moil  flourifhing  flate.  Thofe  of 
France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy.  The  re- 
public of  the  United  Provinces  did  not  then  exift.  No 
European  power  but  Spain  had  colonies  of  any  value 
in  the  New  World,  Spain  could  fupply  her  fettlements 
there  with  the  produdlions  of  her  own  foil,  the  fabrics 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  her  own  artifans,  and  all  fhe 
received  in  return  for  thefe  belonged  to  herfelf  alone. 
Then  the  exclufion  of  foreign  manufa6i:ures  was  pro- 
per, becaufe  it  might  be  rendered  efFeiElual.  Then 
Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods  exported  to 
America,  or  imported  from  it,  and  might  impofe  what 
reftraints  fhe  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely 
in  her  own  hands.  But  when  time  and  fuccefiive  re- 
volutions had  occafioned  an  alteration  in  all  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  when  the  manufadlures  of  Spain  began 

to 
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to  decline,  and  the  demands  of  America  were  fupplied 
hy  foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and  regulations 
of  Spain  fhould  have  been  accommodated  to  the  change 
in  her  fituatlon.  The  policy  that  was  wife  at  one  pe» 
riod,  became  abfurd  in  the  other," 

NOTE  LXIV.   p.  370. 

""^f  O  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  cheft  of  trca- 
fure  is  examined.  Both  are  received  on  the  credit 
of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  belong  5  and  only  one 
inftanceof  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in 
which  trade  was  carried  on  with  this  liberal  confidence. 
All  the  coined  filver  which  was  brought  from  Peru  to 
Porto-bello  in  the  year  1654,  was  found  to  be  adulte- 
rated, and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  bafe  metal. 
The  Spanifli  merchants  with  their  ufual  integrity  fuf- 
tained  the  whole  lofs,  and  indemnified  the  foreigners, 
by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  de* 
te£led,  and  the  treafurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the 
author  of  it,  was  publicly  burnt.  ,  B»  Ulloa  Retablif* 
de  Manuf.  &c.  liv.  ii.  p.  102. 

NOTE    LXV.  p.  375. 

li/f  ANY   ftriking  proofs  occur  of  the  fcarcity  of 

money  in  Spain.  Of  all  the  immenfe  fums  which  , 
have  been  imported  from  America,  the  amount  of  which 
I  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  mention,  Mon- 
cada  aflerts  that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619, 
'  above  two  hundred  millions  of /i^j,  one  half  in  coined 
money,  the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Reftaur.  de 
Efpagna,  Difc,  iii.  c.  i.  Uztariz,  who  publiftied  his 
valuable  work  in  17^4,  contends,  that  in  money. 
Vol,  III,  I  i  plate. 
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plate,  and  jewels,  there  did  not  remain  a  hundred 
miliion,  Theor.  &c.  c.  3.  Campotnanes,  on  the 
authority  of  a  remonftrance  from  the  community  of 
merchants  in  Toledo  to  Philip  III.  relates,  as  a  certain 
proof  how  fcarce  ca{h  had  become,  that  perfons  who 
lent  money,  received  a  third  part  of  the  fum  which 
they  advanced,  as  inteieft  and  premium.  Educ. 
popul.  i.  417. 

NOTE  LXVL    p.  379. 

'T^HE  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fa£lors  of 
/*•  the  South  Sea  Company  conducted  the  trade  in 
the  fair  of  Porto-beilo,  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
the  AffientOj  I  have  taken  from  Don  Dion.  Alcedo 
y  Herrera,  prefident  of  the  court  of  Audience  in 
Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionyfio 
%vas  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  refpedlable  charafler  for  probity 
and  difcernment,  that  his  teftimony,  in  any  point, 
would  be  of  much  weight,  but  greater  credit  is  due  to 
it  in  this  cafe,  as  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  tranf- 
a6^ions  which  he  relates,  and  was  often  employed  in 
detecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds  v^^hich  he  de- 
fcribes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  reprefenta- 
tion  being  compofed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in 
the  year  1739,  may,  in  fome  inftances,  difcover  a 
portion  of  the  acrimonious  fpirit,  natural  at  that  junc- 
ture. His  detail  of  fa(9:s  is  curious  ^  and  even  Engliih 
authors  confirm  it  in  fome  degree,  by  admitting  both 
that  various  frauds  v/ere  pra£iifed  in  the  tranfadtions  of 
the  annual  fhip,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  from 
Jamaica,    and  other  Britifti   colonies,   was  become 

enormouH/ 
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tnormoudy  great.  But  for  the  credit  of  the  Englifh  ;ia- 
tion  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe  fraudulent  opera- 
tions are  not  to  be  confidered  as  deeds  of  the  company, 
but  as  the  difhonourable  arts  of  their  fadors  and 
agents.  The  company  itfelf  fuftained  a  confiderable 
lofs  by  the  Afliento  trade.  Many  of  its  fervants  ac- 
quired immenfe  fortunes,  Anderfon  Chronol.  de- 
dua.  ii.  388. 

NOTE  LXVIL  p.  387. 

SEVERAL  fadls  with  refpea  to  the  inftituticn, 
the  progrefs,  and  the  efFects,  of  this  company, 
are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  Englifh  readers. 
Though  the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  ex- 
tends four  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  is  one 
of  the  moll  fertile  in  America;  it  was  fo  much  ne- 
gle^ed  by  the  Spaniards,  that  during  the  twenty  years 
prior  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  company,  only  five 
fhips  failed  from  Spain  to  that  province ;  and  during 
fixteen  years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a  fingle  fn ip  ar- 
rived from  the  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Notlcias  de  Real 
Compania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period 
Spain  muft  have  been  fupplied  almoft  entirely  with 
the  large  quantity  of  cacao,  which  it  confumes,  by 
foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of  the  company, 
neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from  Ca- 
raccas into  Spain.  Id.  p.  1 17.  But  fince  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  company  began  in  the  year 
1731,  the  importation  of  cacao  into  Spain  has  in- 
creafed  amazingly.  During  thirty  years  fubfequent  to 
1 70 1,  the  number  of  Fanegas  of  cacao  (each  a  hun- 
dred and   ten  pounds)   imported   from  Caraccas,   was 
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643,215.     During  eighteen  years  fubfequent  to  1731^ 
the  number  of  Fanegas  imported  was  869,247  ;   and  if 
we  fuppofe  the  importation  to  be  continued  in  the  fame 
proportion  during  the  remainder  of  thirty  years,  it  will 
amount  to  1,448,746  Fanegas^  which  is  an  increafe  of 
805,531   Fanegas,     Id.  p.  148.     During  eight  years 
fubfequent   to   1756,   there   has    been   imported  into 
Spain  by  the  Company,  88,482  arrohas  (each  twenty- 
five  pounds)  of  tobacco ;  and  hides  to  the  number  of 
^775354'     ^^*  ^^^'     ^'^^^^  '^^^  publication  of  the  No- 
ticias  de  Compania,   in  1765,  its  trade  feems  to  be  on 
the  increafe.     During  five  years  fubfequent  to  1769, 
it  has  imported  179,156  Fanegas  of  cacao  into  Spain, 
36,208  arrobas  of  tobacco,  75,496  hides,  and  221,432 
pefos  in  fpecie.     Campomanes,  ii.  162.     The  laft  ar- 
ticle is  a  proof  of  the  grov/ing  wealth  of  the  colony. 
It  receives  cafli  from  Mexico  in  return  for  the  cacao, 
with  which  it  fupplies  that  province,  and  this  it  re- 
mits to   Spain,  or  lays    out  in  purchafing  European 
goods.     But,  befides  this,  the  moft  explicit  evidence  is 
produced,  that  the  quantity  of  cacao  raifed  in  the  pro- 
vince is  double  to  what  it  yielded  in   17 31;   the  num^ 
ber  of  its  live-ftock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its  inha- 
bitants much  augmented.     The  revenue  of  the  bifhop, 
which  arifes  wholly  from  tythes,  has  increafed  from 
eight  to  twenty  thoufand  pefos.     Notic.   p.  69.     In 
confequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of 
cacao  imported    into   Spain,   its  price    has   decreafed 
from  eighty  pefos  for   the  fanega   to  forty.     Id.  61. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition,  I  have  learn- 
ed that  Guyana,  including  all  the  extenfive  provinces 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the  iflands  of 
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Trinidad  and  Margarita  are  added  to  the  countries 
with  which  the  company  of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of 
trade  by  their  former  charters.     Real  Cedula,   Nov. 
19,  1776.     But  I  have  likewife  been  informed  that  the 
inftitution  of  this  company  has  not  been  attended  with 
all  the  beneficial  effeds  which  I  have  afcribed  to  it. 
In  many  of  its  operations  the  illiberal  and  oppreffive 
fpirit  of  monopoly  is  confpicuous.     But  in  order  to 
explain  this,  it  would   be  necefTary  to  enter  into  mi- 
nute details,   which  are  not  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
this  work. 

NOTE  LXVIIL    p.  394. 

^TpHI  S  firft  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a 
free  trade  with  any  of  her  colonies,   has  produced 
eiFe£i:s  fo  remarkable,   as  to  merit  fome  farther  illuf- 
tration.     The  towns  to  which  this  liberty  has  been 
granted,  are  Cadiz  and   Seville,  for  the  province  of 
Andalufia  j    Alicant  and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia  and 
Murcia ;    Barcelona,    for    Catalonia    and    Arragon  j 
Santander,    for  Caftile ;  Corugna,  for  Galicia;    and 
Gijon,  for  Afturias.   Append,  ii.  a  la  educ,  popul,  p.  41, 
Thefe  are  either  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in   their  re- 
fpedlive  diftri6ls,  or  thofe   moft  conveniently  fituated 
for  the   exportation   of  their  refpe£live   produ6tions. 
The  following  fa6ls  give  a  view  of  the  increafe  of  trade 
in  the  fettlements  to  which  the  new  regulations   ex- 
tend.    Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free  trade,  the  duties 
collected  in  the  cuftom-houfe  at  the  Havannah,   were 
computed  to  be  104,208  pefos  annually.     During  the 
five  years  preceding   17743  they  rofe  at  a  medium  to 
1,000  pefos  a  year.     In  Yucatan,   the  duties  have 
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riTen  from  S.cco  to  15,000.  In  Hlfpaniola,  from 
2,500  to  5,600.  In  Porto-Rico,  from  1,200  to  7,000. 
The  totsl  value  of  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into 
Spain,  was  reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be  1,500,000  pefos. 
Educ.  PopuL  i.  450,  &c. 

NOTE  LXIX.  p.  402. 

'I"'  H  E  two  Treatifes  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cam^ 
pomanes,  Fifcal  del  real confejo y  Supremo  (an  office  in 
rank  and  power  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Attorney  Ge- 
neral in  England),  and  Dire<5i:or  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Hiftory,  the  one  intitled  Difcurfo  fobre  el  Fomento 
de  la  Induftria  Popular;  the  other,   Difcurfo  fobre  la 
Educacion  Popular  de  los  Artefanos  y  fu  Fomento ;  the 
-  former  publifhed  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  af^ 
ford  a  ftriking  proof  of  this.      Almoft  every  point  of 
importance  with  refpedt  to  interior  police,  taxation, 
agriculture,  manufa6lures,  and  trade,  domeftic  as  well 
as  foreign,  is  examined  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  works  ; 
and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the  nations 
moft  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge,   who  have 
carried  on  their  inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  thofe  various  fubjecls,  and  a  more  perfect  free- 
dom from   vulgar    and   national   prejudices,   or    who 
have  united  more  happily  the  calm  refearches  of  phi- 
lofophy,    v^^ith   the   ardent    zeal   of   a  public-fpirited 
citizen.     Thefe  books  are  in  high  eftimation  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  a  decifive  evidence  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  own  ideas,  that  they  are  capable  of  re« 
Hfhino-  an  author  whofe  fentiments  are  fo  liberal. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  LXX.    p.  407. 

'TpHE  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  inftead  of 
the  fix  hundred  tons,  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law, 
Recop.  lib.  xlv.  L  15,  is  commonly  from  twelve  hun- 
dred to  two  thoufand  tons  burden.  The  fhip  from 
Acapuico,  taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  inftead  of  the  50O3OOO 
pefos  permitted  by  law,  had  on  board  1,313,843  pefos, 
befides  uncoined  filver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pefos 
more.     Anfon's  Voyage,  384. 


NOTE  LXXL  p.  410. 

^Tp  H  E  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the 
rank  of  different  perfons.  Thofe  in  the  lowefl: 
order,  who  are  fervants  or  ilaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate, 
or  one  fhilling  ;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals,  and 
thofe  in  public  office,  or  Vi^ho  hold  encomiendas,  fix- 
teen  reals.  Solorz.  de  jure  Ind.  vol.  ii,  lib.  iii.  c,  25. 
According  to  Chilton,  an  Englifh  merchant  who  re* 
iided  long  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  the  bull  of  Cru- 
zado  bore  an  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being 
then  fold  for  four  reals  at  the  lowed.  Hakluyt,  iii. 
461.  The  price  feems  to  have  varied  at  different 
periods.  That  exaded  for  the  bulls  iiTued  in  the  laft 
Predicaclon^  will  appear  from  the  enfuing  table,  which 
will  give  fome  idea  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the 
different  clafTes  of  citizens  in  New  Spain  and  Peru, 


I  i  4  Ther$ 
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There  were  iflued  for  New  Spain, 

Bulls  at  10  pefos  each         -         -        -         ^^ 

at    2  pefos  each         -         -         22,601 

at    I  pefo  each        -        -  164,220 

at    2  reals  each        •        -      2,4625500 


2»Mj32S 


For  Peru, 

at  16  pefos  4 1  reals  each  -            ^ 

at    3  pefos,  3  Feals  each  -       14,202 

at    I  pefo,  5  f  reals           -  78,822 

at    4  reals            -            -  410,325 

at    3  reals            -            -  668,601 


i3i7i>953 


NOTE  LXXTI.  p.  4X1. 
S  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
information,  was  accomptant- general  in  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  departments  of  the  royal  revenue, 
and  by  that  means  had  accefs  to  proper  information, 
his  teftimony  with  refpedl  to  this  point  merits  great 
credit.  No  fuch  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanifh  revenues 
in  any  part  of  America,  has  hitherto  been  publifhed 
in  theEnglifli  language,  and  the  particulars  of  it  may 
appear  curious  and  interefting  to  fome  of  my  readerso 

From  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  publifhed  every  two 

years,  there  arifes  an  annual  revenue  in  pefos    150,000 

From  the  duty  on  filver        -         -  700,000 


Carried  forward     850,000 

From 
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Brought  forward  850,000 

From  the  duty  on  gold          -            -  60,000 

From  tax  on  cards              «             -  70,000 
From  tax  on  PuJque,  a  drink  ufed  by  the 

Indians             -             -             -  161,000 

From  tax  on  ftamped  paper              -  41,000 

From  ditto  on  ice                -             -  i5j522 

From  ditto  on  leather            -             -  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder          -         -  7I5550 

From  ditto  on  fait             -              -  32,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechocan       -  1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum              -              -  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos        -  2 1,100 

From  the  half  of  ecclefiaftical  annats  49,000 

From  royal  ninth  of  bifliopricks,  &c,  68,800 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians             -  650,000 

From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  fale  of  goods  721,875 

From  the  Almajorifafgo,  cuftom-houfe  373}333 

from  the  mint             -              »•  357>S00 


3,552,680 


This  fum  amounts  to  819,161.1.  Sterling;  and  if 
we  add  to  it  the  profit  accruing  from  the  fale  of  5000 
quintals  of  quickfilver,  imported  from  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  king's  account,  and  what 
accrues  from  the  Averia,  and  feme  other  taxes  which 
Villa  Segnor  does  not  eftimate,  the  public  revenue  in 
New  Spain  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a  million 
pounds  fterling  money.  Theat.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  38, 
&c.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines,  amounts  at  a  medium  to  eight 
ngiillions  of  pefos  in   illver   annually,  and  to  5912 

marks 
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marks  of  gold.  lb.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the 
revenue  have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  hif- 
tory;  fome,  which  there  was  no  occafion  of  mention- 
ing, require  a  particular  illuftration.  The  right  to 
the  tythes  in  the  New  Worlds  is  vefted  in  the  crown  of 
Spain,  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  Charles  V.  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  applied  in  the  following  manner. 
One  fourth  is  allotted  to  the  biihop  of  the  diocefe, 
another  fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half  is  divided 
into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  thefe,  under  the  deno- 
mination of /(?x  dos  Novenos  reales^  are  paid  to  the  crown, 
and  conftitute  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  The 
other  feven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  the  building  and  fupport  of  churches, 
and  other  pious  ufes.  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.  Ley.  23, 
&c.     Avendano  Thefaur.  Indie,  vol,  i.  p.  184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excife  on  the 
faie  of  goods.  In  Spain,  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent. 
In  America,  to  four  per  cent.  Solorzano  Polit.  Indiana, 
lib.  vi.  c.  8.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  Almajorifafgo^  or  cuftom  paid  in  America  on 
goods  imported  and  exported,  may  amount  on  an  ave- 
rage to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  tit.  xiv. 
Ley.  I.     Avendano,  vol.  i.   188. 

The  Averia^  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to 
guard  the  fhips  failing  to  and  from  America,  was  firft 
impofed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New  World 
with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.     It 

amounts 
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amounts  to  two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  goods. 
Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  i8g.  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  ix. 
Ley.  43,  44, 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail 
of  the  feveral  branches  of  revenue  in  Peru,  later  than 
the  year  161 4.  From  a  curious  manufcript,  contain- 
ing a  ftate  of  that  vice-royalty  in  all  its  departments, 
prefented  to  the  Marquis  of  Montes-Claros,  by  Fran. 
Lopez  Caravantes,  accomptant-general  in  the  tribunal 
of  Lima,  it  appears,  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  compute  the  value  of  the  money  in  which 
Caravantes  ftates  his  accounts,  that  the  revenue  col- 
le(Sl:ed,  amounted  in  ducats,  at  4s.  i  id,,  to  2,372,768 
Expences  of  government  -  1,2425992 


Net  free  revenue      1,129,776 

The  total  in  fterllng  money-        -         /,  5^2i'i07 

Expences  of  government  -  305,568 


Net  free  revenue      277,735 


But  feveral  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this 
computation,  fuch  as  the  duty  on  ftamped  paper, 
leather,  ecclefiaftical  annats,  &c.  fo  that  the  revenue 
of  Peru  may  be  wd\  fuppofed  equal  to  that  of 
Mexico. 


i» 
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In  computing  the  expence  of  government  in  New 
Spain,  I  may  take  that  of  Peru  as  a  flandard.  There 
the  annual  eftablifhment  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
adminiftration,  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenue  col- 
leiSted,  and  there  is  riQ  reafon  for  fuppofmg  it  to  be  lefs 
in  New  Spain,  ^ 

I  HAVE  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  public  revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and  the 
Philippines,  v^hich,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from 
the  two  laft  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  ^he 
former, 

Alcavalas  (Excife)  and  Aduanas  (Cuf- 

toms),  &c.  in  pefos  fuertes  -         2,500,000 

Duties  on  gold  and  filver  -  3,000,000 

Bull  of  Cruzada  ^  -  1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians  -  23000,000 

By  fale  of  quickfilver  -  300,000 

Paper  es^ported   on  the  king's  account, 

and  fold  in  the  royal  warehoufes  30O3OOO 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  fmall 

duties  -  '•?  -  1,000,000 

Duty  on  coinage  of,   at  the  rate  of  one 

real  de  la  Plata  for  each  mark  300,000 

From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the 

coafting  trade  from  province  to  province  500,000 
Afiiento  of  negroes  -  -  200,000 

From  the  trade  of  Maihe,  or  herb  of 

Paraguay,   formerly  monopolized  by 

the  Jefuits  .  -  -        500,000 

*      ■ 

Carry  forward     113600,000 

From 
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Brought  forward     11,6005000 
From  other  revenues  formerly  belong- 
ing to  that  order  •  -  400,000 


Total     12,000,000 


Total  in  fterling  money    £.   2,700,000 


Dedu£l  half,  as  the  expence  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  there  remains  net 
free  revenue  -  £,    ^,$50,000 


NOTE   LXXm.    p.  412. 

A  N  author,  long  converfant  in  commercial  fpecula- 
tion,  has  computed  that  from  the  mines  oF  New 
Spain  alone,  the  king  receives  annually,  as  his  fifth, 
the  fum  of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Harris  Collect. 
of  Voy.  ii.  p.  164,  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  total  produce  of  the  mines  muft  be  ten  millions 
fterling ;  a  fum  fo  exorbitant,  and  fo  little  correfpond- 
ing  with  all  accounts  of  the  annual  importation  from 
America,  that  the  information  on  which  it  is  founded 
liiuft  evidently  be  erroneous.  According  to  Campo- 
manes,  the  total  produ£l  of  the  American  mines  may  be 
computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pefos,  which,  at  four 
Ihillings  and  fix  pence  a  pefo,  amounts  to  7,425,000!. 
fterling,  the  king's  fifth  of  which  (if  that  were  re- 
gularly paid)  would  be  1,485,0001.  But  from  this 
fum  the  expence  of  adminiitration  is  to  be  dedu6ted, 
which  is  very  confiderable,  as  appears  from  the  pre- 
ceding note.     Educ,  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  note. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  LXXIV.  p.  412. 

ACCORDING  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign 
*^^  goods  exported  from  Spain  to  America  pay  duties 
of  various  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  25 
per  cent.  As  moft  of  the  goods  with  which  Spain 
fupplies  her  colonies  are  foreign ;  fuch  a  tax  upon  a 
trsde  fo  extenfive  muft  yield  a  confiderable  revenue. 
Retablif.  de  Manuf,  &  <iu  Commerce  d'Efp.  p.  150, 
He  computes  the  value  .of  goods  exported  annually 
from  Spain  to  America,  to  be  about  two  millions  and 
a  half  flerling,  p.  97. 

NOTE  LXXV.  p.  415. 

'TpHE  Marquis  de  Serralvo,  according  to  Gage,  by 
a  monopoly  of  fait,  and  by  embarking  deeply  in 
the  Manila  trade  as  well  as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained 
annually  a  million  of  ducats.  In  one  year  he  remitted 
a  million  of  ducats  to  Spain,  in  order  to  purchafe  from 
the  Conde  Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation 
of  his  government,  p.  61.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his 
fuit,  and  continued  in  oiHce  from  1624  to  1635,  double 
the  ufual  time. 
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O  F 


What  is  contained  in  the  Letter  fent 
to  the  Emperor,  mentioned  Preface, 
p.  xii,  xiii. 

THIS   letter   is  dated   July    6th,     151 9. 
Cortes  in  his  fecond  difpatch  takes  notice 
that  it  was  fent  off  on  the  i6th  of  July. 

The  great  obje£t  of  the  perfons  who  wrote 
this  letter,  is  to  juftify  their  own  condud  in 
ellablifning  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurif- 
di6i:ion  of  Velafquez.  With  this  view  they 
endeavoured  to  detrad  from  his  merit,  in 
fitting  out  the  two  former  armaments  under 
Cordova  and  Grijalva,  reprefenting  thefe  as 
equipped  by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in 
the  expedition,  not  by  the  governor.  They 
labour  likewife  to  depreciate  the  fervices  of 
Cordova  and  Grijalva,  in  order  to  exalt  the 
mQrit  of  their  own  exploits. 

They 
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They  contend,  that  the  fole  objeci:  of  Velaf- 
quez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  nativesj 
not  to  attempt  the  conquefl  of  New  Spain,  or 
the  eftabliihment  of  a  colony  there.  This  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo, 
c.  19.  413  42,  &c.  But  if  Velafquez  had  not 
conqueil  and  fettlement  in  view,  there  feems 
to  have  been  no  reaforl  for  equipping  fuch  a 
confiderable  armament. 

They  alTert,  that  Cortes  defrayed  the  greatell 
part  of  the  expence  of  fitting  out  the  arma- 
ment. But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  ac- 
count of  his  flender  fortune  given  by  Gomara> 
Cron.  c.  7.  and  B.  Diaz,  c.  20.  or  what  I  have 
mentioned  Note  Ixxi.  vol.  ii. 

They  take  notice,  that  though  confiderable 
numbers  were  wounded  in  their  different  en- 
counters with  the  people  of  Tabafco,  not  one 
of  them  died,  and  all  recovered  in  a  fhort 
time.  This  feems  to  confirm  v/hat  I  have  ob- 
ferved  vol.  ii.  p.  302,  concerning  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  ofFenfive  weapons  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

They  give  fome  account  of  the  manners  and 
inftitutions  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  very  Ihortj 
and  as  they  had  refided  but  a  Ihort  time  in  the 

country. 
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country,  and  had  but  little  intercourfe  with 
the  natives,  it  is  both  defective  and  inaccurate. 
They  defcribe  minutely,  and  with  great  horror, 
the  human  facrifices  offered  by  the  Mexicans 
to  their  deities,  and  affirm  that  fome  of  their 
number  were  eye-witnefTes  of  thofe  barbarous 
rites. 

They  fubjoin  to  their  letter  a  catalogue  and 
defcription  of  the  prefents  fent  to  the  em- 
peror. That  publilhed  by  Gomara,  Cron. 
c.  29.  feems  to  have  been  copied  from  it,  and 
Pet.  Martyr  defcribes  many  of  the  articles  in 
his  treatife  De  Infulis  nuper  inventis^  p.  354, 
&c. 


Vol.  III.  K  k 


N      D      E      X. 


N.  B.    The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Vo- 
lume, and  the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


JBTSSINI y^^  an  embafiy  fent  to  that  country 

■^^  by  John  W.  King  of  Portugal,  i.  80. 

Acapulca^  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  from 
thence  to  Manila,  iii.  4C6.  Amount  of  the  trea- 
fure  on  board  the  (hip  taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  487. 

AcQjla^  his  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  de- 
grees of  heat,  in  the  old  and    new  continents,  ii. 

459- 
Adair^  his  account  of  the  revengeful  temper  of  the 

native  Americans,  ii.  477. 

Adanfon,  his  juftification  of  Hanno's  account  of  the 
African  feas,  i.  353. 

Africa^  the  weftern  coaft  of,  firft  explored  bv  order  of 
John  1.  King  of  Portugal,  i.  58.  Is  dlfcovered 
fiom  Cape  Non,  to  Bojador,  60  Cape  Bojador 
doubled,  66-  The  countries  fouthward  of  the 
River  Senegal  dilcovered,  74.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
feen  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  79-  Caufes  of  the  ex- 
trtme  heat  of  the  climate  there,  ii,  11.  Ignorance 
of  the  ancient  aftroiiomers  concerning,  i.  3';4. 

Agriculture^  the  ftate  of,  among  the  native  Americans, 
ii.  117.  Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defeds  of, 
122, 

Aguado  is  fent  to  Hifpiniola,  as  a  commiflioner  to  in- 
fpe6i:  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  i.  187. 

Aguilar,  Jerom  de,  is  relieved  from  a  long  captivity 
among  the  Indians  at  Cozumel,  by  Fernando  Cor- 
ses, ii.  260. 

K  k  2  Albuquerqve^ 


INDEX. 

Albuquerque^  Rodrigo,  his  barbarous  treatment  of  t\i€ 
Indians  of  Hifpaniola,  i.  304. 

jilcavaloy  in  the  Spanifh  cuftoms,  the  term  explained, 
ill.  490. 

Alexander  the  Greats  his  political  chara6ler,  i.  20.  His 
motive  in  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria,  21.  His 
difcoveries  in  India,  22,  23. 

Alexander  VI.  Pope,  grants  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabeila 
of  Caftile,  the  right  of  all  their  weftern  difcoveries,  ^ 
i.  162.     Sends  mifiionaries  with  Columbus  on  his 
fecond  voyage,   163. 

Almagro^  Diego   de,   his    birth   and    chara£ler,  iii.  3. 
Affociates  with  Pizarro  and  de  Luque,  in  a  voyage 
of  difcovery,  5.     His  unfuccefsful  attempts,  6.     Is 
negle6ted  by  Pizsrro  in  his  Spanifh  negociation,  i8. 
Is  reconciled   to  him,  20.     Brings  reinforcements 
to  Pizarro  at  Peru,   46.     Beginning  of  diflenfions 
between  him  and  Pizarro,  67.     Invades  Chili,  71. 
Is  created  governor  of  Chili,  and  marches  to  Cuzco, 
77?  78.    Seizes  Cuzco,  out  of  the  hands  of  Pizarro, 
8o,    Defeats  Alvarado,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  81. 
Is  deceived  by  the  artful   negociations  of  Francis 
Pizarro,  83.     Is  defeated  by  the  Pizarros,  87.     Is 
taken  prifoner,  89.     Is  tried  and  condemned,  91, 
Is  put  to  death,  92. 
Almagro  the  fon,  affords  refuge  to  his  father's  follow- 
ers at  Lima,  iii.  104.     His  charader,  ibid.     Heads 
a  confpiracy  againft  Francis  Pizarro,  105.    Pizarro 
aflaffinated,  106.    Is  acknovi^ledged  as  his  fuccefTor, 
108.     His   precarious  fituation,  109.     Is  defeated 
by  Vaca  de  Caflro,  112.    Is  betrayed  and  executed, 

Almajorifafgo^  in  the  Spanifh  American  cuftoms,  the 
amount  of,  iii.  490. 

Alvarado^  Alonzo,  is  fent  from  Lima,  by  Francis  Pi- 
zarro, vs^ith  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  relieve  his  bro- 
thers  at  Cuzco,  iii.  80.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Al- 
magro, 81.     His  efcape,  84. 

Alvarado^  Pedro  de,  is  left  by  Cortes  to  command  at 

Mexico, 
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Mexico,  while  he  marched  againftNarvaez,  ii.  357, 
He  is  befieged  by  the  Mexicans,  366.  His  impru- 
dent conduct,  367.  His  expedition  to  Quito  in 
Peru,  iii.  63. 

AmazonSi  a  community  of,  faid  to  exift  in  South  Ame- 
rica, by  Francis  Orellana,  iii.  loi. 

America^  the  continent  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  i.  198.     How   it  obtained  this   name, 
214.     Ferdinand  of  Caftile  nominates  two  govern- 
ments in,  272.    The  propofitions  offered  to  the  na- 
tives, 273.     Ill  reception  of  Ojeda   and    Nicuefia 
among  them,  274.     The  South  Sea  difcovered  by 
Balboa,  290.     Rio  de  Plata  difcovered,  302.     The 
natives  of,  injurioufly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  331, 
The  vaft  extent  of,   ii.  2.     The   grand  obje£ts  it 
prefented  to  view,   3.     The  circumftances  of,  fa- 
vourable for  commerce   and  civilization,  5.     The 
climates  of,  7,  8.    Various  caufes  of  the  peculiarity 
of  its   climates,    10.      Its   rude   and  uncultivated 
ftate   when  firft  difcovered,   15.     Its  animals,    18. 
Its  infedls  and  reptiles,  20.     Birds,  22.     General 
account  of  its  foil,   23.     Inquiry  into  the  firft  po- 
pulation of,  25.      Could  not  be  peopled  by  civil- 
ized nations,    33.      The    northern  extremity  of, 
contiguous   to    Afia,     38.      Probably   peopled    by 
Afiatics,  47.     Condition  and  character  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants   inquired   into,  49.      Were   more 
rude  than  the  natives  of  any  other  known  parts  of 
the  earth,  51.     The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  ex- 
cepted,  52.     The  firft  difcoverers  incapable  of  a 
judicious  fpeculative  examination,  54.     The  vari- 
ous fyftems  of  philofophers  refpe£ling  the  natives, 
56.    Method  obferved  in  the  prefent  review  of  their 
bodily  conftitution  and  circumftances,   59.      The 
venereal  difeafe  derived  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
87.     Why  fo  thinly  inhabited,   129.     The  coun- 
try depopulated  by  continual  wars,   172.     Caufe  of 
the  extreme  coldnefs  toward  the  fouthern  extremity 
of>  465,     The  natural  uncultivated  ftate  of  the 
K  k  3  country 
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country   defcribed,  467.      Bones  of  large  extIn<S 
fpecies  of  animals  difcovered  under  ground  near  the 
banks'of  the  Ohio,  469.     Why  European  animals 
degenerate  there,  470.    Suppofed  to  have  undergone 
a  Gonvulfive  reparation  from  Afia,  475.     Caufes  of 
the  depopulation  of,  traced,   iii..  288.     This  depo- 
pulation not  the  refult  of  any  intentional  fyftem  of 
policy,    275.       Nor    the    refult    of   religion,    278, 
Number  of  Indian  natives  ftill  remaining  in  Mexi- 
co  and   Peru,    280.      All   the  Spanifli   dominions 
there,  fubjetSled   to  two  viceroys,   284.     Its  third 
viceroyalty   lately   eftablidied,    285.     See   Mexico^ 
Peru^  Cortes^  Pizarro^  Sic, 
jf/nerica?js,  native,  in  SpaniOi  America,   their  bodily 
conftitution  and  complexion,  ii.  60.    Their  ftrength 
and  abilities,   62.     Their  infenfibility  with  regard 
to   their   vi'omen,    64.      No    deformities   in   their 
frame,  yt.     This  circumftance  accounted  for,  72, 
Uniformity  of  their  colour,   74.     A  peculiar  race 
of,  defcribed,    77.     The   Efquimaux,    80.      Pata- 
gonians,  81.     The  exiftence  of  Patagonian  giants 
yet  remaining  to  be  decided,  83.     Their  difeafes, 
84.     The  venereal   difeafe,   peculiarly  theirs,    86. 
The  powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds,  88.     Are 
only  felicitous  to  fupply  immediate  wants,  90.  The 
art  of  computation,  fcarcely  known  to  thexn,  91. 
Have  no  abftra£l  ideas,  93.    The  North  Americans 
much  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  the  South,  95, 
Their  averfion  to  labour,  97.     Their  focial  ftate, 
100.     Domeflic  union,   loi.     The  women,    103. 
Their  women    not  prolific,   ic6.     Their  parental 
afre6lion   and   filial  duty,    108.      Their  modes  of 
fubfiftence,   iii.      Fifhing,    112.     Hunting,    114, 
Agriculture,    117.      The  various  objects  of  their 
culture,  ibid.     Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defe6^s 
of  their  agriculture,    122.     Their  want  of  tame 
animals,  ibid.     Their  want  of  ufeful  metals,    1 25. 
Their  political  inflitutions,    128.      Were  divided 
into  fmall  independent  communities,  ibiJ,     Unac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  the  idea  of  property,  130.     Thdir 
high   fenfe    of  equality    and    independence,     i  ^2, 
Their  ideas  of  fubordination  imperfect,    133.     To 
what  tribes  thefe  defcriptions  apply,    136.     Some 
exceptions,    138.      Florida,    139.     The  Natchez, 
ibid.     The  iflands,    141.      In   Bogota,   ibid.     In- 
quiry into  the  caufes  of  thefe   irregularities,    143, 
Their  art  of  war,  147.     Their  motives  to  hoftility, 
148.     Caufes  of  their  ferocity,  149.     Perpetuity  of 
their  animofities,  152.    Their  modes  of  conducting 
war,  153.     Are  not  deftitute  of  courage  and  forti- 
tude,  156.     Incapable  of  military  difcipllne,   158. 
Their  treatment  of  prifoners^    159.     Their  forti- 
tude under  torture,   161.     Never  eat  human  flefh 
but  to  gratify  revenge,  165.    How  the  South  Ame- 
ricans treated  their  prifoners,   166.     Their  military 
education,  168.     Strange  method  of  chufing  a  cap« 
tain,   among  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ori- 
noco, ibid.     Their    numbers   wafted    by  continual 
wars,  172.    Their  tribes  novir  recruit  their  numbers 
by  adopting  prifoners,   173.     Are  never  formidable 
in   war,  to  more   polifhed    nations,    175.      Their 
arts,   drefs,  and   ornaments,    176.     Their  habita- 
tions,  180.     Their  arms,    184.      Their  domeftic 
utenfils,  185.     Conftrudion  of  their  canoes,    186. 
The  liftleffnefs  with   which   they  apply  to  labour^ 
187.    Their  religion,  190.     Some  tribes  altogether 
deftitute  of  any,   193.    Remarkable  diverfity  in  their 
religious  notions,  198.     Their  ideas  of  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  foul,    202.     Their  modes  of  burial, 
203.    Why  their  phyficians  pretend  to  be  conjurors, 
206.     Their  love  of  dancing,  210.     Their  immo- 
derate  pailion   for  gaming,    214.      Are   extremely 
addi6ied  to  dtunkennefs,   216.     Put  their  aged  and 
incurable  to  death,  221.     General  eftimate  of  their 
character,  222.      Their  inteUedual   powers,   223. 
Their  political  talents,  224.     Powers  of  afi'eClion, 
227.     Hardnefs  of  heart,  228.    Their  infenfibility, 
229.     Taciturnity,    231.      Their   cunning,   232, 
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Their  virtues,  234.  Their  fpirit  of  independence, 
ibid.  Fortitude,  235.  Attachment  to  their  com- 
munity, 236.  Their  fatisfadion  with  their  own 
condition,  237.  General  caution  with  refpefl  to 
this  inquiry,  241.  Tv/o  diftinguifiiabie  clafles  of, 
243.  Exceptions  as  to  their  charader,  245. 
Their  charaderiftic  features  defcribed,  476.  In- 
ftances  of  .their  perfevering  fpeed,  477.  An  an- 
tipathy induftrioufly  encouraged  between  them  and 
the  negroes  in  America,  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  321, 
Their  prefent  condition,  323.  How  taxed,  324. 
Stated  fervices  demanded  from  them,  325.  Mode 
of  exading  thefe  fervices,  326.  How  governed, 
327.  Protestor  of  the  Indians,  his  function,  328. 
Reafons  why  fo  fmall  a  progrefs  is  made  in  their 
converfion,  343. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci,  publifhes  the  firft  written  account 
of  the  New  World,  and  hence  gave  name  to  Americaj 
i.  213.    His  claim  as  a  difcoverer  examined,  380. 

Ana:oana^  a  feaiale  cazique  of  Hifpaniola,  her  bafe 
and  cruel  ufage  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  255. 

Andes t  ftupendous  height  and  extent  of  that  range  of 
iBOuntains,  ii,  4.  Their  height  compared  with 
other  mountains,  457.  Gonzaio  Pizarro's  re-» 
markabie  expedition  over,  iii.  97. 

Anhnah^  large,  very  few  found  in  America  at  its  firft 
difcovery,  ii.  18. 

Antie'its^  caufe  of  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of  navi- 
gation among  them,  i.  6.  Their  geographical 
knowledge   extremely   confined,    352,    353,    354, 

355>  35^'  357- 

Arabians  peculiarly  attached  to  the  fludy  of  geogra- 
phy, i.  39-  .  . 

Argonauts,  the  expedition  of,  why  fo  famous  among 
the  Greeks,  i.  16,  17. 

Arithmetic^  or  computation,  the  art  of,  hardly  known 
to  the  native  Americans,  ii.  91. 

Afcolino^  father,  his  extraordinary  million  to  the  prince 
of  the  Tartars,  i.  46. 

AJiatk 
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Jftatic  difcoveries  made  by  the  Ruffians,  il.  38* 

JJpento  trade,  the  nature  of,  explained,  iii.  378.  The 
frauds  in,  and  how  put  an  end  to,  379,  380. 

Atahualpa^  is  left  by  his  father  Huafcar  his  fuccefTor  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  iii.  30.  Defeats  his  brother 
Huafcar,  and  ufurps  the  empire  of  Peru,  31.  Sends 
prefents  to  Pizarro,  34.  Vifits  Pizarro,  39.  Is 
perfidioufly  feized  by  him,  43.  Agrees  with  Pizarro 
on  a  ranfom,  45.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  50.  His 
behaviour  during  his  confinement,  54.  A  form  of 
trial  beftowed  on  him,  55.  Is  put  to  death,  57, 
Comparifon  of  authorities  relating  to  his  tranfac- 
tions  with,  and  treatment  by,  Pizarro,  425. 

Audience  of  New  Spain,  board  of,  eftablilhed  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  ii.  452.  ^Courts  of,  their 
jurifdidion,  iii.  286. 

Averia,  a  Spanifti  tax  for  convoy  to  and  from  Ame- 
rica, when  firft  impofed,  iii.  490.     Its  rate,  491. 

AzoreSy  thofe  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe, 
i.  72. 

B. 

Balhoa,  Vafco  Nugnez  de,  fettles  a  colony  at  Santa 
Maria,  in  the  gulph  of  Darien,  i.  276.  Receives 
intelligence  of  the  rich  country  of  Peru,  284.  His 
character,  287,  Marches  acrofs  the  illhmus,  288. 
Difcovers  the  Southern  Ocean,  290.  Returns, 
291.  Is  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Pedrarias  Davila,  294*  Is  fined  by 
Pedrarias  for  former  tranfadtions,  295.  Is  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  on  the 
South  Sea,  and  marries  Pedrarias's  daughter,  298. 
Is  arrefted  and  put  to  death  by  Pedrarias,   300. 

Bark^  Jefuits,  a  produ6lion  peculiar  to  Peru,  iii.  356. 

Barrere^  his  defcription  of  the  conftrudion  of  Indian 
houfes,  i,  506. 

Behaim,  Martin,  the  honour  of  having  difcovered 
America  falfely  afcribed  to  him  by  fome  German 

authors. 
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authors,  i.  371.     Account  of  him  ahd  his  family,' 

372- 
^Jhring  and  Tfchirikow,  Ruffian  navigators,  thought 

to   have   difcovered   the    north-weft    exrremity    of 

America  from    rhe  eaftward,  ii.  41.     Uncertainty 

of  their  accounts,  474. 

Benalcazar^  governor  of  St.  Michael,  reduces  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  iii.  62.  Is  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand by  Pizarro,  97. 

Benjamin  the  Jevi^  of  Tudela,  his  extraordinary  travels^ 

i   45- 
Bemaldesy  inRance  of  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees 

mentioned  by  him,  ii    513. 

Btthencourt^  John  de,  a  Norman  baron,  conquers  and 
poffefles  the  Canary  Iflands,  i.  54. 

Birds,  an  account  of  thofe  natural  to  America,  ii,  22. 
The  fliffht  of,  often  ftretch  to  an  immenfe  diftance 
from  land,  i.  364, 

Bogota  in  America,  fome  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  i.  141.  Caufes  of  their  tame  fubmifiion  to  the 
Spaniards,  145.  Their  religious  do£lrines  and 
rites,  201. 

Bojador^  cape,  the  firft  difcovery  of,  i.  60.  Is 
doubled  by  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries,  66. 

Bojfu,  his  account  of  the  American  war-fong,  ii.  500. 

BuvadiUa^  Francis  de,  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola  to  inquire 
into  the  condu£l  of  Columbus,  i.  220.  Sends  Co- 
lumbus home  in  irons,  222.  Is  degraded,  225. 
230. 

BGugainviUey  his  defence  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno, 

i-   352- 
Bouguer^  M.  his  chara£ler  of  the  native  Peruvians, 

ii.  483. 
Brafily  the  coaft  of,  difcovered  by  Alvarez   Cabral, 

i.  216.     Remarks  on  the  climate  of,  ii.  463. 
Bridges^  Peruvian,  defcribed,  iii.  455. 
Queries  Ayres,  in  South  America,    fome  account  of 

that  province,  iii.  275. 

Bulls, 
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Bulls^  papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanifli  America,  before 
examined  and  approved  by  the  royal  council  of  the 
Indies,  iii.  333.     See  Cruzado. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  ii.  203. 


Cabral,  Alvarez,  a  Portuguefe  commander,  difcovers 
the  coaft  of  Brafil,   i.  216. 

Cacoa^  the  beft  in  quality,  produced  in  the  Spanifh 
American  colonies,  iii.  356.  The  preparation  of 
chocolate  from,  derived  from  the  Mexicans,  384. 

Cadiz,  the  galeons  and  flota,  removed  thither  from 
Seville,  iii.  368. 

California,  the  peninfula  of,  difcovered  by  Fernando 
Cortes,  ii.  453.  The  true  ftate  of  this  country 
long  unknown,  iii.  265.  Why  depreciated  by  the 
Jefuits,  il;id.  Favourable  account  of,  given  by 
Don  Jofeph  Galvez,  266. 

Californians,  the  character  of,  by  P.  Venegas,  ii.  486, 

Campeachy,  difcovered  by  Cordova,  who  is  repulfed 
by  the  natives,  i.  340. 

Campomanes,  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  chara61er  of  his 
political  and  commercial  writings,  iii.  483.  His 
account  of  the  produce  of  the  Spanifh  American 
mines,  484. 

Canary  iflands  ere^led  into  a  kingdom  by  pope  Cle- 
ment VI.  i.  54.  Are  conquered  by  John  de  Be- 
then  court,  ibid. 

Cannibals^  no  people  ever  found  to  eat  human  flefh  for 
fubfiftence,  though  often  for  revenge,   ii.   165.501. 

Canoes,  American,  the  conltrudion  of,  deicribed, 
ii.  186. 

Caraccas,  eftablifliment  of  the  company  trading  to 
that   coaft,  iii.  385.     Growth    of  the,  trade,    479. 

Caribbee  iflands,  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  his  fecond 
voyage,  i.  164. 

Caribbees,  their  fpirit  peculiarly  fierce,  ii.  245.  Their 
character  by   M.  de  Chanvalon,    485.     Probable 

conjeclure 
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conjecture  as  to  the  diftin£tion  in  chara£l:er  between 
them  and  the  natives  of  the  larger  iflands,  514, 

Carpini^  his  extraordinary  miflion  to  the  prince  of  the 
Tartars,  i.  46. 

Carthagena^  the  harbour  of,  the  fafeftand  beft  fortified 
of  any  in  all  the  Spanifh  American  dominions, 
iii.  279. 

Carthaginians,  flate  of  commerce  and  navigation 
amon^,  i.  ii.  The  famous  voyages  of  Hanno 
and  Himilco,   13. 

Carvajal^  Francifcode,  contributes  to  Vaca  de  Caftro'a 
victory  over  young  Abriagro,  iii.  113.  Encourages 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  alTume  the  government  of  Peru, 
134..  Advifes  Pizarro  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of 
the  country,  141.  Is  feized  by  Gafca  and  executed, 
161. 

CoJ^illo,  Bernal  Diaz  del,  charader  of  bis  Hiftoria 
Verdadero  de  la  Conc^uifta  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna, 
iii,  517. 

Cenleno^  Diego,  revolts  from  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  iii.  137.  Is  defeated  by  Carvajal, 
and  fecretes  himfelf  in  a  cave,  140.  Sallies  out 
find  feizes  Cuzco,  155.  Is  reduced  by  Pizarro, 
156.  Is  employed  by  Gafca  to  make  difcoveries  ir^ 
the  regions  about  the  river  Plata,   168. 

Chanvalon,  hi.  de,  his  charadler  of  the  native  Carib- 
bees,  ii.  485. 

Chapetdncs^  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  who 
thus  diitinguifhed,  iii.  316. 

Charles  IIL  king  of  Spain,  eftablifhes  packet-boats 
betv/een  Spain  and  the  colonies,  iii.  388.  AUovi^s 
free  trade  to  the  v/indward  iflands,  390.  Grant? 
the  colonies  a  free  trade  with  each  other,  393. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  fends  Roderigo  de  Figueroa  tQ 
Hifpaniola,  as  chief  judge,  to  regulate  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  i.  319.  Caufes  this  fubje£i; 
to  be  debated  before  him,  327.  Equips  a  fquadron 
at  the  felicitation  of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  431. 
Refigns  his  claim  on  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portu- 

guefe. 
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^uefe,  437.  Appoints  Cortes  governor  of  Nev^ 
Spain,  441.  Rewards  him  on  coming  home,  45i# 
Eftablifhes  a  board  called  the  Audience  of  Ne\V 
Spain,  452.  His  confultations  on  American  affairs, 
iii.  114.     Eftablifhes  new  regulations,  121. 

Chilly  is  invaded  by  Almagro,  iii.  71.  How  fubje6i:ed 
by  the  Spaniards,  269.  Excellence  of  its  climate 
and  foil,  270.  Caufe  of  its  being  neglected,  271. 
Profpedl  of  its  improvement,  273. 

Chiquitosy  political  ftate  of  that  people,  from  Fernandez, 
ii.  497. 

Chocolate^    the  ufe   of,    derived   from   the  Mexicans, 
.  iii.  384. 

Cholula^  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there,  with 
fome  account  of  the  town,  ii.  312.  A  confpiracy 
againft  Cortes  difcovered,  and  the  inhabitants  de- 
ftfoyed,  314. 

Cicero^  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  358. 

Cinaloa^  political  flate  of  the  people  there,  ii.  497. 
Their  mode  of  living,  505.  Are  deftitute  of  all 
religion,  509.  Extraordinary  large  grain  of  gold 
found  there,  iii.  456. 

Cineguilia,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  late  difcoveries 
of  rich  mines  made  there  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  264. 
Probable  efFe<Sls  of  thefe  difcoveries,  ii/id. 

Clement  VI.  pope,  ere6i:s  the  Canary  iflands  into  a 
kingdom,  i.  54. 

Climates^  influenced  by  a  variety  of  caufes,  ii.  8, 
Their  operation  on  mankind,  241.  Inquiry  into 
the  caufe  of  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in,  459. 

Coch'mealj  an  important  produdion,  almoft  peculiar  to 
New  Spain,  iii.  356. 

Coldy  extraordinary  predominance  of,  in  the  climates 
of  .America,  ii.  8.     Caufes  of  this  peculiarity,   10. 

Colonies^  Spanifh  American,  view  of  the  policy  and 
trade  of,  iii.  287.  Depopulation  the  firit  effedt  of 
them,  288.  Caufes  of  this  depopulation,  ibid.  The 
fmall-pox  very  fatal  to,  275.  General  idea  of  the 
Spanifli  policy  in,  281.  Early  interpofition  of  the 
7  regal 
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rc2;a]  authority  in,  282.     An  exclufive  trade  the 
firft  objed  in,  308.     Compared  with  thofe  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome,  309.     The  great  reftric- 
tions  they  are  fubjedt  to,   311.     Slow  progrefs  of 
their  population  from  Europe,  312.     Are  difcou- 
raged   by    the  ft.ite  of  property  there,  313.     And 
by  the  nature  of  their   ecclefiailical    policy,  315. 
The  various  clalTes    of  people   in,   316.      Ecclefi. 
aftical  conftiiution  of,  331.    Form  and  endowments 
of  the  church  there,    333.     Pernicious  effecis   of 
monaftic  inftitutions  there,  334.     Charader  of  the 
ecclefiaftics     there,    336.       Px^oduAions    of,    347. 
The  mines,  348.     Thofe  of  Potofi  and  Sacotecas, 
349.     The  fpirit  wiih  which  they  are  worked,  351. 
Fatal  efFeds  of  this    ardour,    353.     Other  com- 
modities   that    compofe    the    commerce   of,    356, 
Amazing   increafe   of    horned    cattle    there,    357, 
Advantages    which   Spain    formerly   derived   from 
them,  358.     Why  the  fame  advantages  are  not  flill 
received,  360.     Guarda  coftas  employed  to  check 
the  contraband  trade  in,  380.     The  ufe  of  regifter 
fhips  introduced,    381.      And   galeons  laid  afide, 
382.     Company  of  the   Caraccas   inftituted,   38^ 
Eftablilhment    of    regular    packet-boats  to,     388. 
Free   trade    permitted   between   them,  393.     New 
regulations  in  the  government  of,  395.     Reforma- 
tion of  the  courts  of  juftice,  396.     New  diftribu- 
tion  of  governments,  ibid,      A  fourth  viceroyalty 
eftablifhed,     397.       Attempts    to  reform  domeftic 
policy,    399.       Their   trade   with    the    Philippine 
iflands,    405.     Revenue   derived   from,    by    Spain, 
409.    E^pence  of  adminiftration  there,  413.     State 
of  population  in,  462.    The  number  of  monafleries 
there,  472.     See  Mexico,  Peru^  Sic, 
CoJumbus,    Bartholomew,     is     ftnt    by    his    brother 
Chriftopher  10  negociate  with  Henry  VII.  king  of 
England,  i.  ico.     The  misfortunes  of  his  voyage, 
105.     Follows  his  brother  to  Hifpaniola,   176.     Is 
veiled   with  the  adminiftration  of  aifairs  there  by 
Z  hi$ 
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his  brother  on  his  return  to  Spain,   188.     Founds 
the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  200. 
Columbus^  Chriftopher,  birth  and  education  of,  i.  85. 
His  early   voyages,    86.       Marries    and    fettles   at 
Lifbon,    88.       His    geographical     refled^ions,    91. 
Conceives  the  idea  of    making   difcoveries    to    the 
weftward,  93      Offers  his  fervices  to  the  Genoefe 
fenate,  97.     Caufe  of  his  overtures  beina  rejecSled 
in  Portugal,  99.     Applies  to  the  courts   of  Caftile 
and    England,    100.      His    propofal,    how   treated 
by  the  Spanifh  geographers,  102.     Is  patronifed  by 
Juan  Perez,    106.     Hs   propofals    again  rejeOed, 
108.     Is  invited   by  Ifabella,  and   engaged  in  the 
Spanifh  fervice,   113.     Preparations  for  his  voyage, 
115.     The  amount  of  his  equipment,  116.     Sails 
from  Spain,   118.     His  vigilant  attention  to  all  cir- 
cumftances  du^ring  his   voyage,     lii.     Apprehen- 
fions  of  bis  crew,   122.     His   addrefs   in   quieting 
their  cabals,  126.     Indications  of  their  approach- 
ing land,   128.     An  ifland    difcovered,   129.     He 
lands,   131.     His  interview  with  the  natives,  132. 
Names  the  ifland  San    Salvadore,  134.     Profecutes 
his  difcoveries   fouthward.    135.      Difcovers,    and 
lands  on,    the   ifland  of    Cuba,    136.      Difcovers 
Hifpaniola,   138.     Suffers   fhipwicck,  but  is  faved 
by  the   Indians,    139.     Builds   a  fort,  146.     Re- 
turns to  Europe,  150.     His  expedient   to  preferve 
the  memory  of  his  difcoveries  during  a  florm,   152. 
Arrives  at  the  Azores,   153.     Arrives   at  Lifbon, 
154.     His  reception  in   Spain,   155.     His  audience 
with  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,   157.     His  equipment 
for  a  fecond  voyage,   160.     Difcovers  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  164.     Finds  his  colony  on   Hifpaniola  de- 
ftroyed,  165,   166.     Builds  a  city,  which   he  calls 
Ifabella,    168,     Vifits    the    interior   parts    of    the 
country,  170.     His  men  difcontented  and  faftious, 
172,  173,     Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,   175. 
Meets  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Ifabella,   176. 
Th^  natives  ill  ufed  by  his  men,  and  begin  to  be 
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alarmed,  177,  178.  He  defeats  the  Indians,  i2i» 
Exa(5ts  tribute  from  them,  183.  Returns  to  Spain 
to  juftify  his  condud,  188.  Is  furniQied  with  a 
rr.ore  regular  plan  for  colonization,  191.  His 
third  voyage.  195.  Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Trini- 
dad, 197.  Difcovers  the  continent  of  America, 
198.  State  of  Hifpaniola  on  his  arrival,  200,  Com- 
pofes  the  mutiny  of  Roldan  and  his  adherents,  203. 
Is  diftreffed  by  the  factious  behaviourof  his  men,  217. 
Con^plaints  carried  to  Spain  againft  him,  218,  219. 
Is  fent  home  in  irons,  222.  Clears  his  condudi, 
but  is  not  reftored  to  his  authority^  225.  His  foli- 
citations  negleded,  231.  Forms  new  fchemes  of 
difcovery,  232.  Engages  in  a  fourth  voyage,  234, 
His  treatment  at  Hifpaniola,  235.  Searches  after  a 
paiTage  to  the  Indian  ocean,  237.  Is  (hipwrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  Jamaica,  239.  His  artifice  to  fecure 
the  friendfhip  of  the  Indians,  243.  Is  delivered^ 
and  arrives  at  Hifpaniola,  247.  Returns  to  Spain, 
248.  His  death,  250.  His  right  to  the  original 
difcovery  of  America  defended,  369. 

Columbus^  Don  Diego,  fues  out  his  claims  to  his  fa- 
ther's privileges,  i.  267.  Marries  and  goes  over  to 
Hifpaniola,  268.  Eftabliflies  a  pearl  fifhery  at  Cu- 
bagua,  270.  Projeds  the  conqueft  of  Cuba,  279. 
His  meafures  thv/arted  by  Ferdinand,  303.  Returns 
to  Spain,  304. 

Commerce^  the  asra  from  which  its  commencement  is 
to  be  dated,  i.  3.  Motives  to  an  intercourfe  among 
diftant  nations,  5.  Still  flouriflied  in  the  eaftern 
empire  after  the  fubverfion  of  the  weftern,  37,  Re- 
vival of,  in  Europe,  40. 

Compafs^  mariner's,  navigation  extended  more  by  the 
invention  of,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding 
ages,  i.  51.     By  whom  invented,  62. 

Condamine^  M.  his  account  of  the  country  at  the  fool 
of  the  Andes,  in  South  America,  ii.  467.  His  re- 
marks on  the  charader  of  the  native  Americans, 
484. 
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C>)ngO'i  the  kingdom  of,  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe, 
i.  75.  ' 

Conjiantinople^  the  confequence  of  removing  the  feat 
of  the  Roman  empire  to,  i.  35.  Continued  a  com- 
mercial city  after  the  extin*^ion  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire, 37.     Became  the  chief  mart  of  Italy,  40. 

Cordova^  Francifco  Hernnndez,  difcovers  Yucatan, 
i.  339.  Is  repulfed  at  Campeachy,  and  returns  to 
Cuba,  341. 

Corita,  Alonzo,  his  obfervations  on  the  contraband 
trade  of  the  Spanifh  colonies,  iii.  403,  Character 
of  his  American  memoirs,  435. 

Cortes^  P'ernando,  his  birth,  education,  and  charaifler, 
ii.  249.  Is  by  Velafquez  appointed  commander  of 
the  armament  fitted  out  by  him  againft  New  Spain, 
251.  Velafquez  becomes  jealous  of  him,  254. 
Velafquez  fends  orders  to  deprive  him  of  his  com- 
miffion,  and  lay  him  under  an  arreft,  255.  Is 
protected  by  his  troops,  257.  The  amount  of  his 
forces,  258.  Reduces  the  Indians  at  Tabafco,  260. 
Arrives  at  St. Juan  deUlua,  261.  His  interview  with 
two  Mexican  commanders,  264,  Sends  prefents 
to  Montezuma,  267.  Receives  others  in  return, 
268.  His  fchemes,  275.  Eftablifhes  a  form  of 
civil  government,  280.  Refigns  his  commiflion 
■under  Velafquez,  and  alTumes  the  command  in  the 
king's  name,  283.  His  friendfhip  courted  by  the 
Zempoallans,  285.  Builds  a  fort,  288.  Concludes 
a  formal  alliance  with  feveral  caziques,  ibid.  Dif- 
covers a  confpiracy  among  his  men,  and  deftroys 
his  fhips,  292,:  293.  Advances  into  the  country, 
296.  I^  oppofed  by  the  Tlafcalans,  298.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  them,  306.  His  ralb  zeal,  309. 
Proceeds  to  Cholula,  312.  Difcovers  a  confpiracy 
againft  him  here,  and  deftroys  the  inhabitants,  314. 
Approaches  infightof  thecapitalcityofMexico.  316. 
His  firft  interview  with  Montezuma,  318.  His  anxiety 
at  his  fituation  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  326.  Seizes 
Montezuma,  331,  Orders  him  to  be  fettered,  334, 
Vol.  III.  L  1  Realoa 
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Reafonsof  his  conduct,  335,  Prevails  on  MontezumS 
to  own  himfelf  a  vaflal  to  the  Spaniih  crown,  340. 
Amount  and  divifion  of  histreafure,  342.  Enrages  the 
Mexicans  by  his  imprudent  zeal,  346,     An  arma- 
ment fent  by  Velafquez  to  fuperfede  him,  351.    His 
deliberations  on  this  event,  354,     Advances  to  meet 
Narvaez,  359.     Defeats  Narvaez,    and  takes  him 
prifoner,    364.     Gains  over  the  Spanifh  foldiers  to 
his  intereft,  ibii»     Returns  to  Mexico,  368.     His 
improper  condu<5t  on  his  arrival,  369.     Is  refolutely 
attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  370.     Attacks  them  in 
turn  without  fuccefs,  372.     Death  of  Montezuma, 
375,     His  extraordinary  efcape  from  death,  376. 
Abandons  the  city  of  Mexico,  377.    Is  attacked  by 
the  Mexicans,  379.   His  great  lofTes  in  the  encoun- 
ter, 380.     Difficulties  of  his  retreat,  382.     Battle 
of  Otumba,    385.     Defeats   the    Mexicans,   386, 
Mutinous  fpirit  of  his  troops,  390.     Reduces  the 
Tepeacans,  392.     Is  ftrengthened  by  feveral  rein- 
forcements, 395.   Returns  to  Mexico,  396.     Efta- 
blilhes  his  head-quarters  at  Tezeuco,  399.  Reduces 
or  conciliates  the  furrouhding  country,  400.     Ca- 
bals among  his  troops,  402.     His  prudence  in  fup- 
prefiing  them,   403.     Builds  and   launches  a  fleet 
of  brigantines  on  the  lake,  408.     Befieges  Mexico, 
410.     Makes  a  grand  affault  to  take  the  city  by 
ftorm,  but  is  repulfed,  415,     Evades  the  Mexican 
prophecy,  419.     Takes  Guatimozin  prifoner,  423. 
Gains  pofleilioii  of  the  city,  424.     And  of  the  whole 
empire,  428.     Defeats  another  attempt  to  fuperfede 
him  in  his  command,  439.     Is  appointed  governor 
of  New   Spain,  441,     His   fchemes  and   arrange- 
ments, ibid.     Cruel   treatment  of  the  natives,  443. 
His  conduct  fubjeiled  to  inquiry,  448,     Returns  to 
Spam  to  juftify  himfelf,  449.     Is  rewarded  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  451.      Goes   back  to  Mexico 
with  limited  powers,   452.     Difcovers  California, 
453.     Returns   to  Spain,   and  dies,  454.     Inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  his  letters  to  the  emperor  Charles 

V.  515, 
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V.  515.  Authors  who  wrote  of  his  conqueft  of 
New  Spain,  516. 

Council  of  the  Indies y  its  power,  iii.  306. 

Creoles,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonieSj  charader 
of,  iii.  318. 

Croglan,  colonel  George,  his  account  of  the  difcovery 
of  the  bones  of  large  extin(5t  fpecies  of  animals  in 
North  America,  ii.  469. 

Crujadss  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  great  political  advan- 
tages derived  from,  by  the  European  nations, 
i.  42,  43. 

Cruzado^  bulls  of,  publiftied  regularly  every  two  years 
in  the  Spani(h  colonies,  iii.  410.  Prices  of,  and 
amount  of  the  fale  at  the  laft  publication,   487. 

Cuba,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopner  Colum- 
bus, i.  136.  Is  failed  round  by  Ocampo,  267; 
The  conqueft  of,  undertaken  by  Diego  Velafquez, 
278.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  cazique  Hatuey,  and 
his  repartee  to  a  triar,  2j().  Columbus's  enthufi- 
aftic  defcription  of  a  harbour  in,  365,  The  to- 
bacco produced  there,  the  fineft  in  all  America, 
iii.  356. 

Cubagua,  a  pearl  fifhery  eftabliflied  there,  i.  270. 

Cumana,  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill-treatment  by 
the  Spaniards,  i.  332.  The  country  defolated  by 
Diego  Ocampo,  335. 

Cuzco,  the  capical  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  founded  by 
Manco  Capac,  iii.  26.  Is  feized  by  Pizarro,  6i, 
Is  befieged  by  the  Peruvians,  75,  Is  furprifed  by 
Almagro,  80.  Is  recovered  and  pillaged  by  the 
Pizarros,  89.     Was  the  only  city  in  all  Peru,  255. 

D 

Dancing,  the  love  of,  a  favourite  paflion  among  the 

Americans,  ii.  210. 
Darien,   the  ifthmus  of,  defcribed,  i.  286*     The  in- 

creafe  of  fettlement  there,  obftrudted  by  the  noxi- 

oufnefs  of  the  climate,  iii.  277. 
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De  SoiiSf  his  unfortunate  expedition  up  the  river  Plata, 

i.  302. 
De  Solis^  Antonio,  character  of  his  Hiftoria  de  la  Con* 

quifta  de  Mexico,  ii.  518. 
D  EJqui!achc.f  prince,  viceroy   of  Peru,  his  vigorous 

nieafures   for  reflraining  the  excefTes  of  the  regular 

clergy  there,  iii.   340.     Rendered  ineffectual,  341. 
biaZi    Bartholomew,   difcovers  the  Cape    of    Good 

Hope,  i.  79. 
DifcQ'Vt.rUs^  the  difference  betvi^een  thofe  made  by  land, 

and  thofe  by  fea,   dated,  i.  357. 
Dodivell^  his  obje<Slions  to  the  Periplus  of  Han  no  ex- 
ploded, i.  35-'-. 
DomingOy  St,  on  the  iiland  of  Hifpaniola,  founded  by 

BartholoriievvT  Columbus,  i.  200. 
Dominicans^  thofe  in  Hifpaniola  publicly  remonflrate 

againft  the   cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i.  305. 

See  Las  Ccifas. 
Drimkennefsy    firong  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to 

indulge  in,  i.  215. 


Earthy  the  globe  of,  hov/  divided  into  zones  by  the 

ancients,  i.  32. 
Egyptians^  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation 

among  them,  i.  6.. 
El  Dorado,  v/cnc^.^rful  reports  of  a  country  {o  called, 

made  oy  Fiaacis  Orellana,  iii-  10 1. 
^/^j)/;^^^^,  that  animal  peculiarto  the  torrid  zone,  ii.470. 
EfcuriaL  curious  calendar  difcovered  in  the   Library 

there  by  Mr,  Waddilove,  iii.  445.     Defcription  of 

that  valuable  monument  of  Mexican  art,  446. 
Efqiiimaux  Indians,  rcfemblances  betw^een  them  and 

their  neighbours  the  Greenlanders,  ii.  45.     Some 

account  of.   166.  5 07. 
Eugene  IV.  popcj  grants  to  the  Portuguefe  an  exclu- 

frve  right  to  all  the  countries  they  fhould  difcover, 

from  Capq  Non  to  the  continent  of  India,  i.  70. 

Europe^ 
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Europe^  how  a^ecled  by  the  difmemberment  of  th-s 
Roman  Empiti  by  the  barbarouo  nations,  i.  36, 
Revival  of  commerce  and  navigation  in,  40.  Poli- 
tical advantages  derived  from  the  crufades,  43, 


ivr^/Ww^  king  of  Caliile.  See  Columhus  2.x\^  Ifahella. 
Turns  his  attentior^  at  length  to  the  regulaiion  of 
American  affairs,  i.  261.  Don  Diego  de  Colum- 
bus fues  out  his  fatner's  claims  a^ainft  him.,  267. 
Erects  two  governments  on  the  continent  oF  Ame- 
rica, 272.  Sends  a  fleet  to  Darien.  and  iuperfedes 
Balboa,  2^3.  Appoints  Ball-'oa  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  208.  Sends 
Dias  de  Solis  to  dilcover  a  weftern  pafiage  to  the 
Moluccas,  302.  Thwarts  the  meafures  of  Diego 
Columbus,  303.  His  decree  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  307. 

Fernandez^  Don  Diego,  charadler  of  his  Hiftoria  del 
Peru,  iii.  421. 

Firnandez^  P„  his  defcription  of  the  political  flate  of 
the  Chiquitos,  ii.  497, 

Figueroa,  Roderigo  de,  is  appointed  chief  judge  of 
Hifpanioia,  with  a  commiflion  to  examine  into  the 
treatment  of  the  Indian  natives,  i.  319.  Makes  an 
experiment  to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  Indian,-^ 

333- 

Flor}da^  difcovered  by  Juan   Ponce  de   Leon,  i    280. 

The  chiefs  there  hereditary,  13^.  A'^'^unt  of, 
from  Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,   ii,  ^i-O- 

Flota,  Spanifli;   fome  account  of,  iii-  368. 

Fonfeca^  bifhop  of  Badajos,  minifler  for  jiV^i^an  i^c'x^z^ 
obftruiifs  the  plans  of  colonization  and  dilccvery 
formed  by  Columbus,  i.  184.  195.  Patronizes  the 
expedition  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  212. 
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Galeons,  Spanifh,  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  thefe  vef" 
fels,  iii.  368.     An angement  of  their  voyage,  369, 

Galvez,  Don  Jofeph,  fent  to  difcover  the  true  ftate  of 
California,  iii,   266. 

Gama,    Vafco  de,    his  voyage  for  difcovery,  i.  206.- 
jDoubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  208.     Anchors 
before  the  city  Melinda,  ibid.     Arrives  at  Calecut 
in  Malabar,  209. 

Gaming,  ftrange  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to, 
ii.  2  J  4. 

Ganges,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  por- 
tion of  thac  river,  i.  356. 

Gafca,  Pedro  de  la,  fent  to  Peru  as  prefident  of  the 
court  oi  Audience  in  Lima,  iii.  146.  His  cha- 
lacter  and  moderation,  ibid.  The  powers  he  was 
veiled  with,  148.  Arrives  at  Panama,  149.  Ac- 
quires pofleliion  of  Panama  with  the  fleet  and  forces 
there,  153.  Advances  towards  Cuzco,  158.  Pi- 
zarro's  troops  defert  to  him,  160.  His  moderate 
life  of  the  victory,  161.  Devifes  employment  for 
his  foldiers,  167.  His  divifion  of  the  country 
among  his  followers,  168.  Reftores  order  and  go- 
vernment, 170.  His  reception  at  his  return  to 
Spain,  171. 

Geminus,    inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,    i. 

^358. 

Geography,  the  knowledge  of,  extremely  confined 
among  the  ancients,  i.  31.  Became  a  favourite 
ftudy  among  the  Arabians,  39. 

Giants,  the  accounts  of,  in  our  early  travellers,  un- 
confirmed by  recent  difcoveries,  i.  50.  ii.  480. 

Gioia,  Flavio,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  compafs, 
i.  52. 

Globe,  its  divifion  into  zones  by  the  ancients,  i,  32. 

Gold,  why  the  firft  metal  with  which  man  was  ac- 
quainted, iii.  125.  Extraordinary  large  grain 
of,   found  in  the  mines  at  Cinaloa,  456. 

Gomara^ 
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Gomara^  charadler  of  his  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna, 
ii.  516. 

Good  Hope^  cape  of,  difcovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
i.  79. 

Government^  no  vifible  form  of,  among  the  native 
Americans,  ii.  134.     Exceptions,  138. 

Gran  Chaco^  account  of  the  method  of  making  war 
among  the  natives  of,  from  Lozano,  ii.  498. 

Granada^  new  kingdom  of,  in  America,  by  wiiom  re- 
duced to  the  SpaniCh  dominion,  iii.  282.  Its  cli- 
mate and  produce,  283.  A  viceroy  lately  efta- 
blifhed  there,  285. 

Greeks^  ancient,  progrefs  of  navigation  and  difcovery 
among  them,  i.  16.  Their  commercial  intercourfe 
with  other  nations  very  limited,  18,  19. 

Greenland^  its  vicinity  to  North  America,  ii.  45, 

GrijalvOf  Juan  de,  fets  out  from  Cuba  on  a  voyage  of 
difcovery,  i.  342.  Difcovers  and  gibes  name  to 
New  Spain,  343.  His  reafons  for  not  planting  a 
colony  in  his  newly  difcovered  lands,  346. 

Guarda  Coftas,  employed  by  Spain  to  check  illicit 
trade  in  the  American  colonies,  iii.  380. 

Guaiimala^  the  indigo  there  fuperior  to  any  in  Ame- 
rica, iii.  356. 

Guatimoziny  nephew  and  fon- in-law  of  Montezuma, 
fucceeds  Quetlavaca  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
ii.  398.  Repulfes  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
florming  the  city  of  Mexico,  415.  Is  taken  pri- 
foner  by  Cortes,  423.  Is  tortured  to  difcover  his 
treafure,  427.     Is  hanged,  444. 

Guianoy  Dutch,  caufe  of  the  exceflive  fertility  of  the 
foil  there,  ii.  473. 

H 

Hannot  his  Periplus  defended,  with  an  account  of  his 

voyage,  i.  351. 
Hatuey^    a  cazique  of  Cuba,  his  cruel  treatment,    and 

memorable  repartee  to  a  Francifcan  friar,  i.  279. 
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Hc'wkepivcrth''s  voyages,  account  of  New  Holland, 
and  the  inhabitants  from,  ii.  492. 

Heaty  the  different  degrees  of,  in  the  old  and  new 
continents,  accounted  for,  ii.  459,    Eftimated,  472. 

licnry^  Prince  of  Portugal,  his  cbara6ler  and  ftudies, 
i.  61.  Expeditions  formed  by  his  order,  03.  Ap- 
plies for  a  papal  grant  of  his  new  difcoveries,  69, 
His  death,  72. 

Herrada^  Juan  de,  afiafilnates  Francis  Pizarro,  iii. 
106.     Dies  112. 

Herrera,  the  beft  hiftorian  of  the  conqueft  of  New 
Spam,  ii.  519.  His  account  of  Orellana's  voyage, 
iii.  432. 

JUfpanioIa^    the  ifiand  of,    difcovered   by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  i.  138.     His   tranfadions  with  the  na- 
tives,   139.     A  colony   left  there   by   Columbus, 
148.      The   colony   deftroyed,     166.      Columbus 
builds  a  city  called  Ifabella,  168.     The  natives  ill- 
ufed,  and  begin  to  be  alarmed,  177.     Are  defeated 
by   the    Spaniards,     182.      Tribute   exaded  from 
them,  183.     They  fcheme  to  ftarve  the  Spaniards^ 
185.     St.  Domingo  founded  by  Bartholomew  Co- 
lumbus, 200.     Columbus   fent  home   in  irons   by 
Bovadllla,  222»    Nicholas  de  Ovando  appointed  go- 
vernor, 226,     Summary  view  of  the  condu6t  of  the 
Spaniards  towards  the  natives  of,  254.     Unhappy 
fate  of  Anacoana,  255.     Great   produce  from  the 
mines  there,  259,     The  ir.habitants  diminifh,  262, 
The  Spaniards  recruit  them  by  trepanning  the  na- 
tives of  the  Lucayos,  264.     Arrival  of  Don  Diego 
de  Columbus,  269.     The  natives  of,    almoft  extir- 
pated by  flavery,  278.  304.     Controverfy  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  them,  305.     Columbus's  ac- 
count of  the  humane  treatment   he  received   from 
the  natives  of,  366.     Curious  inTtance  of  fuperfti- 
tion  in  the  Spaniih  planters  there,  ii.  471. 
Uolguin,    Pedro   Aivsrcz,    erects    the  royal   ftandard 
in  Peru,    in   cppofition    to    the  younger  Almagro, 
iii.  112.     Vaca  de  Caitfo  arrives  and  afTumes  the 
command,  ibid. 
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Jiomer,   his  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient 

Greeks,  i.  17. 
Honduras^    the  value  of  that  country,    owing  to  its 

production  of  the  logv/ood  tree,  ill.  267. 
Horned  cattle,    amazing  increafe  of  them   in  Spanifh 

America,  iii.  357. 
HorfeSy  aftonifbm'^nt  and  millakes  of  the  Mexicans  at 

the  fir:?:  fight  of  them^  ii.  525.     Expedient  of  the 

Peruvians  to  render  them  incapable  of  action,    iii. 

HuQfia  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  his  character  and  fa- 
mily, iii.  29. 

Huafcar  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  difputes  his  brother 
Atahualpa's  fuccefiion  to  Quito,  iii.  30.  Is  de- 
feated and  taken  prifoner  by  Atahualpa,  31,  So- 
licits the  affiftance  of  Pizarro  againft  his  brother, 
33.     Is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Atahualpa,  47. 

I 

Jamaica  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,    i.  175, 

Jerome^  St.  three  monks  of  that  order  fent  by  cardinal 
Ximenes  to  Hifpaniola,-  to  regulate  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  i.  312.  Their  condu6l  under  this 
commiflion,  316.     Are  recalled,  319. 

yefuits^  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over  California, 
iii.  265.  Their  niotives  for  depreciating  the  coun- 
try, ibid. 

Jewsy  ancient,  flate  of  commerce  and  navigation 
among  them,   i.  10. 

Incas  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empire,  iii,  27. 
231.  Their  empire  founded  both  in  religion  and 
policy,  233.     See  Peru, 

India^  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  ex- 
pedition to,  1,  21.  The  commerce  with,  how 
carried  on  in  ancient  times,  27,  28.  And  v^'hen 
arts  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  40.  The  firft  voy- 
age made  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  207,. 

/«^/tfw  in  Spanifh  America.     'SiQQ  Americans, 

IndieSf 
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Indies,  Weft,  why  Columbus's  difcovcries  were  fo 
named,  i.  i6o. 

Innocent  IV.  pope,  his  extraordinary  milTion  to  the 
prince  of  the  Tartars,  i.  45,  46. 

Inqwfttion,  court  of,  when  and  by  whom  firft  intro- 
duced into  Portugal,  i.  361. 

JnfeSis  and  reptiles,  why  lo  numerous  and  noxious  in 
America,  ii.  20. 

John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  the  firft  who  fent  fhlps  to 
explore  the  vveftern  coafts  of  Africa,  i,  58.  His 
fon  prince  Henry  engages  in  thefe  attempts,  61. 

Jchn  II.  king  of  Portugal,  patronifes  all  attempts  to- 
wards difcoveries,  L  75.  Sends  an  embafly  to 
Abyffinia,  80.  His  ungenerous  treatment  of  Co- 
lumbus, 99. 

Iron^  the  reafon  why  favage  nations  were  unacquainted 
with  this  metal,  lu  125,  126. 

JJahella,  queen  of  Caftile,  is  applied  toby  Juan  Perez 
in  behalf  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  106.  Is 
again  applied  to  by  Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  no. 
Is  prevailed  on  to  equip  him,  1 12.  Dies,  248. 
Her  real  motives  for  encouraging  difcoveries  in 
America,  iii.  276. 

IJahella,  the  city  of,  in  Hifpaniola,  built  by  Chrifto- 
pher  Columbus,  i.  168. 

Italy^  the  firft  country  in  Europe,  where  civilization 
and  arts  revived  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  i.  40.  The  commercial  fpirit  of,  active 
2nd  enterprifing,  42. 


Ladrme  iflands,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
ii.  434. 

Lakes ^  amazing  fize  of  thole  m  North  America,  11.  4. 

Las  Cajas^  Bartholomew,  returns  from  Hifpaniola  to 
folicit  the  caufe  of  the  enflaved  Indians  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  i.  31U  Is  fent  back  with  powers  by  car- 
dinal Ximenes,  313.  Returns  difTatisfied,  314. 
7  318. 
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318.  Procures  a  new  commiflion  to  be  fent  over 
on  this  fubje(3-,  319.  Recommends  the  fchemeof 
fupplying  the  colonies  with  negroes,  322.  Under- 
takes a  new  colony,  323.  His  conference  with  the 
bifhop  of  Darien  before  the  emperor  Charles  V.  328. 
Goes  to  America  to  carry  his  fchemes  into  execu- 
tion,  330.  Circumftances  unfavourable  to  him, 
333.  His  final  mifcarriage,  334.  Revives  his  re- 
prefentations  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  at  the  defire 
of  the  emperor,  iii.  118.  Compofes  a  treatife  on 
the  deftrudtion  of  America,  119. 

Leony  Pedro  Cieza  de,  character  of  his  Chronica  del 
Peru,  iii.  420. 

Lery,  his  defcription  of  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the 
Toupinambos,  ii.  502. 

Z/W,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro,  iii. 
70. 

Logwood^  the  commodity  that  gives  importance  to  the 
provinces  of  Honduras  and  Yucatan,  iii.  267.  Po- 
licy of  the  Spaniards  to  defeat  the  Englifh  trade  in, 
268. 

Louis^  St.  king  of  France,  his  embafly  to  the  chan  of 
the  Tartars,  i.  47. 

Lozano^  his  account  of  the  method  of  making  war 
among  the  natives  of  Gran  Chaco,  ii.  498. 

J^uque^  Hernando  de,  a  prieft,  aflbciates  with  Pizarro 
in  his  Peruvian  expedition,  iii.  5. 
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Madeira^  the  ifland  of,  firft  difcovered,  i.  64. 

Madoc^  prince  of  North  Wales,  ftory  of  his  voyage 
and  difcovery  of  North  America  examined,  i.  373. 

Magellan^  Ferdinand,  his  account  of  the  gigantic  fize 
of  the  Patagonians,  ii.  81.  The  exiftence  of  this 
gigantic  race  yet  to  be  decided,  83.  480.  His 
introdudion  to  the  court  of  Caftile,  429.  Is 
equipped  with  a  fquadron  for  a  voyage  of  difcovery, 

431. 
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431.  Sails  through  the  famous  firalt  that  bears  his 
name,  432.  Difcovers  the  Ladrone  and  Philippine 
iflandsj  434.  Is  killed,  ibzd. 
AJagnet,  its  property  of  attracting  iron  known  to  the 
ancients,  bi:t  not  its  polar  inclination,  i.  6.  Ex- 
traordinary advantages  refulting  from  this  difcovery, 

Maloy  St.  account  of  its  commerce  with  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica, iii.  377. 

lAanco  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  account 
of,  iii.  26.  23!. 

Mandcville^  Sir  John,  his  eaftern  travels,  with  a  cha- 
rafter  of  his  writings,  i.  50. 

Matiila^  the  colony  of,  eftabllfhed  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  iii.  405.  Trade  between,  and  South-Ame^ 
rica,  406. 

Mankind y  their  difpofition  and  manners  formed  by  their 
fituation,  ii.  29.  Hence  refemblances  to  be  traced 
in  very  diftant  places  without  communication,  30. 
Have  uniformly  attained  the  greateft  perfeftion  of 
their  nature  in  temperate  regions,  241. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  his  extraordinary  travels  in 
the  Eafi:,  i.  48. 

Mareft^  Gabriel,  his  account  of  the  country  between 
the  Illinois  and  Ma>chilimakinac,  ii.  493. 

-MinW,  Donna,  a  Mexican  (lave,  her  hiftory.  ii.  262. 

Marinus^   I'yrius,  his   erroneous    pofition    of  China, 

i-  363- 

Martyr^  Peter,  his  fentlments  on  the  firft  difcovery  of 
America,  i.  377. 

MeJl'i%os^  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  diflinc- 
tion  between  them  and  Mulattoes,   iii.  319, 

Metals^  ufefulj  the  original  natives  of  America  totally- 
unacquainted  with,  ii,  125. 

Mexicans^  their  account  of  their  own  origin,  com- 
pared with  later  difcoveries,  ii.  47.  Defcriptions  of 
their  hiftorical  pi6lures,  iii.  441.  Various  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  the  number  of  human  vi6tims  fa- 
cfificed  by  them,  450.  Their  language  fyrnifhed 
I  with 
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with  refpeiSxful  terminations  for  all  its  words,    437* 
How  ihey  contributed  to  thefupport  of  governntient, 

4,8. 

Mexifo^  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the  coaft  of,  ii, 
261.  His  interview  with  two  Mexican  officers, 
264,  Information  fent  to  Montezuma,  with  fome 
Spanifh  preCents,  267.  Montezuma  fends  prefents 
to  Coites,  with  orders  not  to  approach  his  capital, 
268.  State  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  270.  The 
Zempoallans  court  the  fiiendfhip  of  Cortes,  285. 
Several  caziques  enter  into  alliance  with  Cortes,  288. 
Chara£ler  of  the  natives  of  Tlafcala,  297.  The 
Tlafcalans  reduced  to  fue  for  peace,  305.  Arrival 
of  Cortes  at  the  capital  city,  318.  The  city  de- 
fcribed,  320.  Montezuma  acknowledges  himfelf  a 
vaiTal  to  the  Spanifli  crown,  340.  Amount  of 
ihe  treafure  collected  by  Cortes,  342.  Fveafons 
of  gold  being  found  in  fuch  fmall  quantities,  343. 
The  Mexicans  enraged  by  the  Imprudent  zeal  of 
Cortes,  346.  Attack  Alvarado  during  the  abfence 
of  Cortes,  366.  Their  refolute  attack  on  Cortes 
when  he  returned,  370.  Death  of  Montezuma, 
375,  The  city  abandoned  by  Cortes,  377.  Battle 
of  Otumba,  385.  The  Tepeacans  reduced,  392, 
Preparations  of  the  Mexicans  againft  the  return  of 
Cortes,  396.  Cortes  befieges  the  city  with  a  fleet 
on  the  lake,  41 1.  7\he  Spaniards  repulfed  in  ftorm- 
ing  the  city,  41  5,  Guatimozin  taken  pnfoner,  423, 
Cortes  appointed  governor,  441.  His  fchemes  and 
arrangements,  ibid.  Inhuman  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives, 443*  Reception  of  the  new  regulations 
there,  iii.  124.  A  retrofpect  into  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, policy,  and  arts  in,  175.  Gur  informa- 
tion concerning,  very  imperfefl,  179.  Origin  of 
the  monarchy,  181.  Number  and  greatnefs  of 
the  cities,  18&.  Mechanical  profeffions  there  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  each  other,  188.  DiUin6tion  of 
ranks,  189.  Political  inftitutions,  192.  Power 
and  fplendor  of  their  monarchs,  197.     Order   of 

government. 
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government,  197.  Provlfion  for  the  fupport  of  it^ 
198,  Police  of,  199.  Their  arts,  200.  Their 
paintings,  203.  Their  method  of  computing  time, 
20S.  Their  wars  continual  and  ferocious,  209. 
Their  funeral  rites,  211.  Imperfection  of  their 
agriculture,  zhid.  Doubts  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  212.  Little  intercourfe  among  its 
feveral  provinces,  214.  Ignorance  of  moneys  215. 
State  of  their  cities,  217.  Temples  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  218,  219.  Religion  of,  225.  Caufes 
of  the  depopulation  of  this  country,  288.  The 
fmall-pox  very  fatal  there,  275,  Number  of  Indian 
natives  remaining  there,  280.  Lift  and  chara6ter 
of  thofe  authors  vi^ho  vv^rote  accounts  of  the  conqueft 
of,  ii.  516.  Defcription  of  the  aqueduct  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  the  capital  city,    iii.  439.     See  Colonies, 

Mkhaely  St.  the  gulph  of,  in  the  South  Sea,  difco- 
vered  and  named  by  Balboa,  i.  290.  The  colony 
of,  eftablifhed  by  Pizarro,  iii.  24. 

Migrations  of  mankind,  why  firft  made  by  land,  i.  i. 

Mind,  human,  the  efforts  of  it  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  body,  ii.  96. 

Mines  of  South  America,  the  great  inducement  to 
population,  iii.  262.  Some  account  of,  348.  Their 
produce,  350,  The  fpirit  with  which  they  are 
worked,  351.  Fatal  effefls  of  this  ardor,  353. 
Evidence  of  the  pernicious  efFe6ls  of  labouring  in 
them,  469.  Of  Mexico,  total  produce  of,  to 
the  Spanifh  revenue,  491,  492,  493,  494. 

Molucca  Iflands,  the  Spanifh  claims  on,  fold  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Portuguefe,  ii.  437, 

Monajiic  inftitutions,  the  pernicious  eife6ts  of,  in  the 
Spanifn  American  colonies,  iii.  334.  Number  of 
convents  there,  472. 

Monfoons^  the  periodical  courfe  of,  when  difcovered 
by  navigators,  i.  27. 

Montefmo^  a  Dominican  preacher  at  St.  Domingo,  pub- 
lickly  remonftrates  againft  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  i,  305. 

Montezuma^ 
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Montezuma,  the  firft  intelligence  received  by  the  Spa- 
niaros  of  this  prince,  i.  345.  Receives  intelligence 
of  the  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  in  his  dominions, 
ii.  266.  His  prefents  to  Cortes,  268.  Forbids  him 
to  approach  his  capital,  269.  State  of  his  empire 
at  this  time,  270.  His  chara<Sler,  271.  His  per- 
plexity at  the  arrival  of  ihe  Spaniards,  272.  His 
timid  negociations  whh.  Cortes,  273.  His  fcheme 
for  deftroying  Cortes  at  Cholula  difcovered,  313. 
His  irrefolute  conduct,  317.  His  firft  interview  with 
Cortes,  318.  Is  feized  by  Cortes,  and  confined  to 
the  Spanifh  quarters,  331.  Is  fettered,  334.  Ac- 
knowledges himfelf  a  vafTal  to  the  Spanifh  crown, 
340.  Remains  inflexible  with  regard  to  religion, 
345.  Circumftances  of  his  death,  375.  Account 
of  a  gold  cup  of  his,  in  England,  iii.  440. 

Mulattoes^  in  the  Spanifh  American,  colonies,   expla- 
nation of  this  diftindion,  iii,  319. 
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Narvaez,  Pamphilo,  is  fent  by  Velafquez  with  an 
armament  to  Mexico,  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  ii.  352. 
Takes  pofTeilion  of  Zempoalla,  359.  Is  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner  by  Cortes,  363.  How  he  car- 
ried on  his  correfpondence  with  Montezuma,  531. 

Natchez^  an  American  nation,  their  political  infti- 
tutions,  ii.  139,  140.  Caufes  of  their  tame  fub- 
miflion  to  the  Spaniards,  145.  Their  religious 
do6lrines,  200. 

2^avigation^  the  arts  of,  very  flowly  improved  by  man- 
kind, i.  2.  The  knowledge  of,  prior  to  commer- 
cial intercourfe,  3.  Imperfe^lions  of,  among  the 
ancients,  6.  More  improved  by  the  invention  of 
the  mariner's  compaf?,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of 
preceding  ages,  51.  The  firft  naval  difcoveries  un- 
dertaken by  Portugal,  55, 

NegroeSy 
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Negrm,  their  peculiar  fitiiation  under  the  Spanifh  do* 
mirji  )n  in  America,  iii.  321. 

Netv/hu^d/and,  i's  fituation  defcribed,  ii.  458. 

New  Hoila-^d^  fome  account  of  the  country  and  inha- 
bitants, ii.  492. 

New  Spain t  di (covered  and  named  by  Juan  de  Gri- 
jah'a,  i.  343-.     See  Me:Aco. 

Nignoy  AlonTo,  his  voyage  to  America,  i.  214. 

NorwegiaKs  mi?;hi:  in  ancient  times  have  migrated  to^ 
and  colonized  America,  ii.  ^;  6. 

NugneT.  Vela,  BJjU.o,  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  to 
enforce  the  new  regulations,  iii«  123.  His  charadler, 
128.  Comrrats  Vaca  de  Caflro  to  nrifon,  130. 
DifTenfions  between  him  and  the  court  of  audience, 
132.  is  confined,  133.  Recovers  his  liberty,  135, 
Refumes  his  command,  136.  Is  purfued  by  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro,  138.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Pi-* 
zano,  139. 
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Ocampo,  Diego,  fent  with  a  fquadron  from  Hifpaniol^ 
to  defolate  the  country  of  Cumans,  i.  332.  335. 

Ocampo^  Sebaftian  de,  ftrft  fails  round  Cuba,  and  dif- 
covers  it  to  be  an  ifiand,  i.  267. 

Ocean^  though  adapted  to  facilitate  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween diftant  countries,  continued  long  a  formidable 
barrier,  i.   2.     See  Co?npafs  and  Navigaiion, 

Ojeday  Alo^nzo  de,  his  private  expedition  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  i.  212.  His  lecond  voyage,  227,  Obtains 
a  government  on  the  continent,  272. 

Olmedoy  Father  Bartholomevi^  de,  checks  the  rafti  zeal 
of  Cortes  at  Tlafcala  in  Mexico,  ii,  310.  Is  fent 
by  Cortes  to  negociate  with  Narvaez,  356, 

Orellava-,  Francis,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
bark  built  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  deferts  him,  iii. 

99. 
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99.  Sails  down  the  Maragnon,  100.  Returns  to 
Spain  with  a  report  of  wonderful  difcoveries,  101. 
Herrera's  account  of  his  voyage,  432. 

Orgognez  commands  Almagro's  party  againft  the  PI- 
zarros,  and  is  defeated  and  killed  by  them,  iii.  88. 

Orinoco,  the  great  river  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  i.  J97.  The  amazing  plenty  of  fifhmg, 
ii.  489.  Strange  method  of  chufmg  a  captain  among 
the  Indian  tribes  on  the  banks  of,  1 68. 

Otaheite,  the  inhabitants  of,  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
boiling  water,  ii.  508, 

Otumba,  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans, 

"  385- 

Ovando^  Nicholas  de,  Is  fent  governor  to  Hilpaniola, 
i.  228.  His  prudent  reguUtions,  230.  Refufes 
admiffion  to  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  voyage,  235. 
His  ungenerous  behaviour  to  Columbus  on  his  diip- 
wreck,  241.  244.  Receives  him  at  length  and  fends 
him  home,  247.  Engages  in  a  war  with  ihe  In- 
dians, 2 '3*  His  cruel  treatment  of  them,  254. 
Encourages  cultivation  and  manufa61:ures,  260.  His 
method  of  trepanning  the  natives  of  the  Lucayos^ 
264,     is  recalled,  268. 


Pacific  ocean,  why,  and  by  whom  {o  named,  ii.  433. 
Packet  boats,  flrft  eftablifhment  of,  between  Spain  and 

her  American  colonies,  iii.  488. 
Panama  is  fettled  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  i.  301. 
Parmenidcs^  the  firft  who  divided   the  earth  by  zones, 

i.  360. 
Paiagomans^  fome  account  of,  ii»  81.     The  reality  of 

their  gifi;antic  fize  yet  to  be  decided,  83.  480. 
Pedrarias  Daviia    is   fent   with   a   fleer    to    fuperfede 

Balboa  in   his   government  of  Santa  Maria  on  the 

ifthmus  of  Darien,  i.  294.      Treats  Balboa  ill,  295. 

Rapacious  conduct  of  his  men.  297.     Is  reconciled 
Vol.  ill.  Xvl  m         '  to 
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to  Balboa,  and  gives  him  his  daughter,  259,  Puts 
Balboa  to  death,  300.  Removes  his  fettlement  from 
Santa  Maria  to  Panama,  301. 

■Penguin^  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  from  the 
Welch  language,  i.  374. 

PereZy  Juan,  patronifes  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Caf- 
tile,  i.  106.  His  folemn  invocation  for  the  fuccefs 
of  Columbus's  voyage,   118. 

Periplus  of  Hanno,  the  authenticity  of  that  v^^ork  juf- 
tified,  i.   374. 

Peru^  the  firft  intelligence  concerning  this  country, 
received  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  i.  285.  291. 
The  coaft  of,  firft  difcovered  by  Pizarro,  iii.  13. 
Pizarro's  fecond  arrival,  21.  His  hoftile  proceed- 
ings againft  the  natives,  22.  The  colony  of  St. 
Michael  eftabliihed,  24.  State  of  the  empire  at  the 
time  of  this  invafion,  25.  The  kingdom  divided 
between  Huafcar  and  Atahualpa,  30,  Atahualpa 
ufurps  the  government,  32.  Huafcar  folicits  aflift- 
ance  from  Pizarro,  33.  Atahualpa  vifits  Pizarro, 
39.  Is  feized  by  Pizarro,  43.  Agreement  for  his 
ranfom,  45.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  50.  Is  cruelly 
put  to  death,  57.  Confufion  of  the  empire  on  this 
event,  59.  Quito  reduced  by  Benalcazar,  62.  The 
city  of  Lima  founded  by  Pizarro,  70.  Chili  invaded 
by  Almagro,  71.  Infurre6lion  of  the  Peruvians,  73. 
Almagro  put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  92.  Pizarro  di- 
vides the  country  among  his  followers,  95.  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms  there,  96.  Francis  Pi- 
zarro affafiinated,  106.  Reception  of  the  new  re- 
gulations there,  125.     The  viceroy  confined  by  the 

'  court  of  audience,  133.  The  viceroy  defeated  and 
killed  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  139.  Arrival  of  Pedro 
de  la  Gafca,  149.  Redu61:ion  and  death  of  Gon- 
zalo Pizarro,  161.  The  civil  wars  there  not  carried 
on  with  mercenirv  foldiers,  262.  But  neverthelefs 
gratified  with  immenfe  rewards,  164.  Their  pro- 
fufion  and  luxury,  zl?W.  Ferocity  of  their  contefts, 
165.     Their  want  of  faith,  166.     Infiances,   167. 

Di  vifion 
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JDivIfion  of,  by  Gafca  among:,  his  followers,  i68. 
A  retrofpedt  into  the  original  government,  arts,  and 
manners  of  the  natives,  175.  The  high  antiquity 
they  pretend  to,  226'.  Their  records,  229.  Ori- 
gin of  their  civil  policy,  231.  This  founded  in 
religion,  233.  The  authority  of-the  Incas  abfolute 
and  unlimited,  ibid.  All  crimes  were  punifhed  ca- 
pitally, 235.  Mild  genius  of  their  religion,  236. 
Its  influence  on  their  civil  policy,  238.  And  on 
their  military  fyftem,  239.  Peculiar  Hate  of  pro* 
perty  there,  240.  Diftin<£l:ion  of  ranks,  242.  State 
of  arts,  ibid.  Improved  ftate  of  agriculture,  243. 
Their  buildings,  245.  Their  public  roads,  248, 
Their  bridges,  250.  Their  mode  of  refining  filver 
ore,  252.  Works  of  elegance,  253.  Their  civi- 
lization, neverthelefs,  but  imperfedl,  255,  Cuzco 
the  only  place  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  city, 
ibid.  No  perfe<5):  reparation  of  profeflions,  255, 
Little  commercial  intercourfe,  256.  Their  unwar- 
like  fpirit,  257.  f-^at  their  fiefh  and  fifti  raw,  259* 
Brief  account  of  other  provinces  under  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  260.  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  of 
this  country,  273.  The  fmall-pox  very  fatal  there^ 
275.  Writers  who  gave  accounts  of  the  conqueft 
of,  419.  Their  method  of  building,  453.  State  of 
the  revenue  derived  from,  by  the  crown  of  Spain, 
4S9.      See  Colonies. 

Peter  I.  czar  of  Ruffia,  his  extenfive  views  in  profe- 
cuting  Afiating  difcoveries,  ii.  38. 

Pbeniciansy  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation 
among  them,  i.   8.     Their  trade,  how  conduded, 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  his  turbulent  difpofition  aided  by 
his  American  treafures,  iii.  361.  Eftablifhes  the 
colony  of  Manila,  405. 

Philip  III.  exhaufts  his  country  by  inconfiderate  bi^ 
gotry,  iii,  361. 

Philippine  ifiands,   difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan, 

M  m  a  ii« 
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ii.  434^     A  colony  eitabl  ihec  there  hy  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  *i:   405.     Trade  between  and  Anrvenca,  406. 

Phyjic,  the  ari:  of,  in  America,  w\>y  connedted  with 
divination,  ii.   207. 

Pinto,  Chevalier,  his  defcription  of  the  chara6leriflic 
features  of  the  native  Americans,  ii.   476. 

Pin7.Qny  Vincent  Yanez,  commands  a  veflcl  under 
Columbus  in  his  iirft  voyage  of  difcovery,  i.  117. 
Sails  to  America  on  a  private  adventure  with  four 
fhips,  117.     Difcovers  Yucatan,  266. 

Pizarroy  Ferdiriand,  is  befieged  in  Cuzco  by  the  Peru- 
vians, iii.  76.  Is  furprifed  there  by  Almagro,  81. 
Efcapes  with  Alvarado,  84.  Defends  his  brother  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  93.     Is  committed  to  prifon,  95. 

Pizarro,  Francifco,  attends  Balboa,  in  his  fettlement 
on  the  iilhmus  of  Darien,  i.  276.  Marches  under 
him  acrofs  the  ifthmu-?,  where  they  difcover  the 
South  Sea,  289.  His  birth,  education,  and  cha- 
ra6ter,  iii.  3.  AlTociates  with  Almagro  and  De 
Luque,  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  5,  His  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  7.  Is  recalled,  and  deferted  by  moft  of  his 
followers,  11.  Remains  on  the  ifland  of  Gorgona 
for  fuppiies,  12.  Difcovers  the  coaft  of  Peru,  13. 
Returns  to  Panama,  14.  Goes  to  Spain  to  folicit 
reinforcements,  17.  Procures  the  fupreme  com- 
mand for  him  felf,  18.  Is  affifled  with  money  by 
Cortes,  19.  Lands  again  in  Peru,  21.  His  hof- 
tile  proceedings  againft  the  natives,  23.  Efta- 
blifhes  the  colony  of  St.  Michael,  24.  State  of 
the  Peruvian  empire  at  this  time,  25.  Caufe  of  his 
eafy  penetration  into  the  country,  32.  Js  applied 
to  by  Huafcar  for  afliftance  againft  his  victorious 
brother  Atahualpa,  33.  State  of  his  forces,  34. 
Arrives  at  Caxamalca,  36.  Js  vifited  by  the  Inca, 
39.  His  perfidious  feizure  of  him,  43.  Agrees  to 
Atahualpa's  ofFer  for  his  ranfom,  45.  Divifion 
of  their  plunder,  48.  Refufes  Atahualpa  his  li- 
berty, 50.  His  ignorance  expofed  to  Atahualpa, 
54.  Bellows  a  form  of  trial  on  the  Inca,  S5'  ^"^^ 
2  him 
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him  to  death,  57.  Advances  to  Cuzco,  60.  Ho- 
nours conferre-!  ori  him  by  the  Spanifti  court,  66, 
Beginning  of  diffciuioils  between  urn  and  A^ma- 
gro,  67.  His  civil  regalatioKS,  63.  Founds  the 
city  of  Lima,  70..  Infurre£tion  of  the  Peruvians, 
73.  Cuzco  feized  by  Almagro,  80.  Deludes  Al- 
magro  by  negociation-,  83.  Defeats  Almagro, 
and  takes  him  prifoncr,  88.  Puts  Almagro  to 
death,  92.  Divides  the  country  ;.mong  his  fol- 
lowers, 95,  The  impolitic  partiality  of  his  al'otf 
ments,  ibid.  Makes  his  brother  GonzaJo  governor 
of  Quito,  97.  Is  affaflinated  by  Juan  de  Herrada, 
107. 

Pizarto,  Gonzalo,  is  made  governor  of  Quito,  by 
his  brother  Francis,  iii.  97.  His  expedition  over 
the  Andes,  98.  Is  deferted  by  Or^.llana,  99.  His 
diftrefs  on  this  event,  102.  His  d-faitrous  return 
to  Quito,  103  Is  encouraged  by  the  people  to 
oppofe  Nugnez  Vela,  the  new  viceroy,  130,  Af- 
fumes  the  government  of  l^eru,  134.  Marches 
againft  the  viceroy,  137.  Defeats  and  kills  him, 
139.  Is  advifed  b*  Carvajal  to  afTume  the  fove- 
reigntyofthe  country,  141.  Chufes  to  negociate 
with  the  court  of  Spain,  143.  Confultations  of 
the  court  on  his  conduct,  ibid.  His  violent  refo- 
lutions  on  the  arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  151. 
Refolves  to  oppofe  him  by  violence,  153.  Marches 
to  reduce  Centeno  at  Cuzco,  155.  Defeats  him, 
156,  Is  dekrted  by  his  troops  on  the  approach  of 
Gafca,  160.  Surren<iers  and  is  executed,  i6r. 
His  adherents,  men  of  no  principle,   166. 

Plata,  Rio  de,  difcovered  by   Dias   de   Soiis,  i.  302. 
Its  amazing  width,  ii.  458. 

Pliny^  the  naturalift,  inftance  of  his  ignorance  In  ge- 
ography, i.  359. 

P^«^^  de  Leon,  Juan,  difcovers  Florida,  i.  280.     Ro- 
mantic motive  of  his  voyage,  281. 

Population  of  the  earth,  flow  progrefs  of,  i.  i. 
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Porto  Bello,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriftophe^ 
Columbus,  i.  238. 

Porto  Rico,  is  fettled  and  fubjedled  by  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  i.  265. 

Porto  ^unio-i  the  firft  difcovery  of,  1.  63. 

Portugal^  when  and  by  whom  the  court  of  iniquifition 
was  firft  introduced  inic,  i.  361. 

Portugueje^  a  view  of  the  circumftances  that  induced 
them  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  unknown  coun- 
tries, i.  56.  59.  Firft  African  difcoyeries  of,  60. 
Madeira  diicovered,  64,  6^.  They  double  Cape 
Eoja^or,  66.  Obtain  a  papal  grant  of  all  the 
countries  they  (hould  difcover,  70.  Cape  Verd 
Iflands,  and  x^t  Azores  difcovered,  7?.*  Voyage 
to  the  E^ft  Indies  by  Vafco  de  Gama,   207. 

Potojiy  the  rich  filvr- mines  there>  how  difcovered, 
iii.  349.  The  mines  of,  greatly  exhaufted  and 
fcarceiy  worth  working,  478, 

Prifoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native  Ameri* 
cans,  iic  159. 

Property^  the  idea  of,  unknown  tc  the  native  Ame-r 
rjcu  ?  ii.  /^o.  Notions  of  the  Brafiiians  con- 
cerning, 494. 

prote£ior  of  the  Indians,  in  Spanifli  America,  his 
fundtion,  iii.  328. 

Ptolemy^  the  philofopher,  his  geographical  defcriptions 
more  ample  and  exaft  than  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
i.  35.  His  Geography  tranflated  by  the  Arabians, 
39.     His  erroneous  pofiiion  of  the  Ganges,    356, 


^ethvaca^  brother  of  Montezuma,  fucceeds  him  3$ 
king  of  Mexico,  i'.  396.  Conducfls  in  perfon  the 
^erce  attacks  which  obliged  Cortes  to  abandon  his 
cjipitai,  397.     Dies  of  the  i'mall-pox,  398. 

^tvedo^  Bifhop  of  Darien,  hi?  conference  with  Las 
'  Cafas 
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Cafas  on  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  in  the  pre* 
fence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V^   i.  327, 

^ickfilver^  the  property  of  the  famous  mines  of,  at 
Guanacabelica,  referved  by  the  crown  of  Spain, 
iii.  478.     The  price  of,  why  reduced,  ihid, 

^inqiilna^  or  Jefuits  bark,  a  production  peculiar  to 
Peru,  iii.  35b. 

^ipos,  or  hiiitoric  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  fome  ac- 
count of,  iii.  229. 

^itG,  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Huana  Capac, 
Inca  of  Peru,  iii.  29.  Is  left  to  his  fon  Atahualpa, 
30.  Atahualpa's  general  revolts  after  his  death, 
60.  Is  reduced  by  the  Spaniards  under  Benal- 
cazar,  62.  Benalcazar  deprived,  and  Gonzaio 
Pizarro  made  governor,  97. 


R 

Kamufto,  his  defence  of  Hanno's  account  of  the  coaft 

of  Africa,  i.  353. 
Regtfter  fhips,  for  what  purpofe  introduced  in  the  trade 

between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii.   381.     Super- 

fede  the  ufe  of  the  galeons,  382. 
Religion  of  the  native  Americans,    an  inquiry  into, 

ii.  190. 
Ribas,  his  account  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  people 

ofCinaloa,  ii.  505.  Of  their  want  of  religion,  509. 
^io  de  la  Flata-t  and  Tucuman,  account  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, iii.  273. 
RiverSy  the  amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  America,  ii.  4. 
Robifon^  profeflbr,  his  remarks  on  the  temperature  of 

various  climates,  ii.  459. 
Roldqn^  Francis,  is  left  chief  juftice  in  Hifpaniola,  by 

Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  188.     Becomes  ringleader 

of  a  mutiny,  200.     Submits,  204. 
Romans,  their  progrefs  in   navigation  and  difcovery, 

i.  25.     Their  military  fpirit  averfe  to  mechanical 

art^  and  commerce,  26.    Navigation  and  trade  fa- 
voured 
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voured  in  the  provinces  under  their  government,  27. 

Their  extenfive  diicoveries  by   land,  29.      Their 

empire  and  the  fciences,  deftroyed  together,  36. 
Rubru^uis^    father,    his  embafTy  from   France  to  the 

Chan  of  the  Tartars,  i.  47. 
Ruffiansy    Afiatic  difcoveries  made  by  them,   ii.   38. 

Uncertainty  of,  474. 


SacoUcas,  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  v/hen  difcovered, 
iii.  349. 

San  Salvador^  difcovered  and .  named  by  Chriflopher 
Columbus,  i.  134. 

Sanchoy  Don  Pedroj  account  of  his  Hiftory  of  the 
conqueft  of  Peru,  iii.  420. 

Sandoval^  the  {hocking  barbarities  executed  by,  in 
Mexico,  ii.  443. 

Sandoval^  Francifco  Tello  de,  is  fent  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  Mexico,  as  vifitador  of  America, 
iii.  123.     His  moderation  and  prudence,   124. 

Savage  life,  a  general  eftimate  of,  ii.  223. 

Scalps^  motive  of  the  native  Americans  for  taking  them 
from  their  enemies,  ii.  500. 

SerralvOi  marquis  de,  his  extraordinary  gains  during 
his  viceroyalty  in  America,  iii.  494. 

Seville,  extraordinary  increafe  of  its  manufactures  by 
the  American  trade,  iii.  47Q.  Its  trade  greatly 
reduced,  480.  The  American  trade  removed  to 
Cadiz,   368. 

Silv<,r  ore,  method  of  refining  it  pra6lifed  by  the  na- 
tive Peruvians,  iii.  252. 

Somra,  late  difcoveries  of  rich  mines  made  there  by 
the  Spaniards,  iii,  264. 

Soul^  American  ideas  of  the  immortality  of,  ii.  202. 

Scuth  Sea,  fir  ft  difcovered  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Bal- 
boa, i.  2c,o. 

S(^iny  general  idea  of  the  policy  of,  with  regard  to 

th^ 
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the  American  colonies,  iii,  281.  Early  interpo- 
fition  of  the  regal  authority  in  the  colonies,  282» 
All  the  American  dominions  of,  fubjed^ed  to  two 
viceroys,  284.  A  third  viceroyalty  lately  eftablifii- 
ed,  285.  The  colonies  of,  compared  with  thofe  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  309.  Advantages  fhe  derived  from 
her  colonies,  358.  Why  fhe  does  not  ftill  derive 
the  fame,  360.  Rapid  decline  of  trade,  362,  This 
decline  increafed  by  the  mode  of  regulating  the 
intercourfe  with  America,  366.  Employs  guarda 
coftas  to  check  illicit  trade,  380.  The  ufe  of  re- 
gifter  {hips  introduced,  381.  Eftablifiiment  of  the 
company  of  Caraccas,  385.  Enlargement  of  com- 
mercial ideas  there,  387.  Free  trade  permitted  to 
feveral  provinces,  390.  Revenue  derived  frooGi 
America,  409*     Specification,  489. 

Spaniards^  their  curious  form  of  taking  pofieiHon  of 
new  difcovered  countries,  i.  382. 

Sirabo,  a  citation  from,  proving  the  great  geographi- 
cal ignorance  of  the  ancients,  i,  355,  His  own 
want  of  geographical  knowledge,  360. 

Superjiition  always  connected  with  a  defire  of  pene- 
trating into  the  fecrets  of  futurity,  ii.  205. 


Tapia,  Chriftoval  de,  is  fent  frorti  Spain  to  Mexico* 

to  fuperfede  Cortes  in  his  command,  but  fails  in  the 

attempt,  ii.  438. 
Tartars^  the  poffibility  of  their  migrating  to  America, 

ii.  43. 
Tlafcala^  in  Mexico,  chara£i:er  of  the  natives  of,  if, 

297.     Oppofe  the  palTage  of  the  Spaniards,  298. 

Are  reduced  to  fue  for  peace,  305. 
Tobacco,  that  of  Cuba  the  beft  flavoured  of  any  in  all 

America,  iii.  356. 
ToupinamboSy  account  of  their  ferocious  coursge  from 

Lery,  ii,  502, 

Trade^ 
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^radey  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  colonies^ 
iij.  390.  Increafe  of  the  Spanifh  cuftoms  from  this 
mea fu  re,  485. 

Trat^e  winds,  the  periodical  courfe  of,  when  difco- 
vered  by  navigators,   i.  27. 

Travellers^  ancient,  character  of  their  writings,  i.  50. 

Trinidad^  the  Ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus on  his  third  voyage,  i.  197. 

Tucuman^  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  account  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, iii.  273. 

Tyre^  the  commerce  of  that  city,  how  condu£led, 
i.  351, 

Tythes  of  Spanifh  America,  how  applied  by  the  court 
of  Spain,  iii.  490. 


Vaca  de  Caftro^  Chriiloval,  is  fent  from  Spain  to  re- 
gulate the  government  of  Peru,  iii.  94.  Arrives 
at  Quito,  no.  AfTumes  the  fupreme  authority, 
ihtd.  Defeats  young  Almagro,  112.  The  feve- 
rity  of  his  proceedings,  113.  Prevents  an  infur- 
reflion  concerted  to  oppofe  the  new  regulations, 
128.     Is  imprifoned  by  the  new  viceroy,  130. 

Valverde,  father  Vincent,  his  curious  harangue  to 
Atahualpa,  Inca  of  Peru,  iii.  40.  Gives  his  fanc- 
tion  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Atahualpa, 

56-     . 

Vega^  GarcilafTo  de  la,  chara<5ler  of  his  commentary 
on  the  Spanifli  writers  concerning  Peru,  iii,  421. 

Vegetables^  their  natural  tendency  to  fertilize  the  foil 
where  they  grow,  ii,  24,  25. 

Velafquez,  Diego  de,  conquers  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
i.  278.  337.  His  preparations  for  invading  New 
Spain,  ii.  247.  His  difficulty  in  chuling  a  com- 
mander for  the  expedition,  248.  Appoints  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  249.  His  motives  to  this  choice, 
251.  Becomes  fufpicious  of  Cortes,  252.  Orders 
Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  his  commiffion,  and  ar- 
3  refted. 


INDEX. 

refted,  254,  255.     Sends  an  armament  to  Mexico 

after  Cortes,  348. 
Venegai^  P,  his  charader  of  the  native  Californians, 

ii.  486. 
Venereal  difeafe,    originally    brought  from   America, 

i.  87.     Appears  to  be  wearing  out,  ibid.     Its  fir  ft 

rapid  progrefs,  ii,  481. 
Venezuekt  hiftory  of  that  fettlement,  iii.  280. 
Venkcy  its  origin  as  a  maritime  ftate,  i.  43.     Travels 

of  Marco  Polo,  48. 
Verd^  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  i.  72, 
Viceroys^    all  the  Spanifti  dominions  in  America  fub- 

jedted  to  two,  iii.  284.     A  third  lately  eftablifhed, 

285.     Their  powers,  ihid,     A  fourth  eftablifhed, 

.397- 

Villa  Segnor,  his  account  of  the  ftate  of  population 
in  New  Spain,  iii.  462.  His  detail  of  the  Spanifli 
American  revenue,  489. 

Villefagna^  Antonio,  one  of  Cortes's  foldiers,  foments 
a  mutiny  among  his  troops,  ii.  403.  Is  difco- 
vered by  Cortes,  and  hanged,  404. 

Vlloa,  Don  Antonio  de,  his  defcription  of  the  cha- 
ra(5teriftic  features  of  the  native  Americans,  ii.  476, 
477.  His  reafon  for  the  Americans  not  being  fo 
fenfible  of  pain  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  502.  His 
account  of  the  goods  exported  from  Spain  to  Ame- 
rica, with  the  duty  on  them,  iii.  489. 

VolcanoSi  remarkable  number  of,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  globe  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  ii.  475. 


W 

Wafer^  Lionel,  his  account  of  a  peculiar  race  of  di- 
minutive Americans,  ii.  77.  Compared  with  fimi- 
lar  productions  in  Africa,  78. 

War-{ov\^  of  the  native  Americans,  the  fentiments 
and  terms  of,  ii.  500. 

Women^ 


^  J    N    D    E    X. 

fVommi  the  condition  of,  among  the  native  A  men* 
cans  ii*  102.  Are  not  prolific,  106.  -Are  not 
permitted  to  join  in  their  drunken  feafts,  220» 
Nor  to  wear  ornaments,  504. 


X 

JCeres^  Francifco  de,  fecretary  to  Pizarro,  the  earlieft 
writer  on  his  Peruvian  expedition,  iii.  419, 

Ximenes^  Cardinal,  his  regulauons  for  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  i,  312.  Pa- 
tronifesthe  attemptof  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  430. 


Yucatan,  the  province  of,  difcovered  by  Pinzon  and 
Dias  de  Solis,  i,  266.  Defcribed,  386.  From 
whence  that  province  derives  its  value,  iii.  267, 
Policy  of  the  court  of  Spain  with  rerpe£l  to,  268. 


Z 

Zarate^  Don  Auguftine,  character  of  his  Hiftory  of 

the  conqueft  of  Peru,  iii.  420. 
Zonesj  the  earth  how  divided   into,  by  the  geography 

of  the  ancients,  i.  32.     By  whom  firft  fo  divided, 

360. 
'Zummarraga^    Juan  de,  firft  bifhop  of   Mexico,  the 

deftroyer  of  all  the  aricient  records  of  the  Mexican 

empire,  iii,  i8o» 


END    OF    THE    THIRD    VOLUME. 
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